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THE MAYA CORRELATION 
PROBLEM TODAY By LAWRENCE ROYS 
THE PROBLEM 
HAT is our Christian equivalent for the Maya date 9.16.4.10.8? This 
is the query which many scholars are trying to answer, and which 
has come to be known as the “correlation problem.” In their Long Count, 
the Mayas computed their dates from a hypothetical zero point roughly 
estimated at some five thousand years in the past, while we reckon time 
from a zero which is fixed at 1933 years ago. We can put the question in a 
different form, and ask: What is the interval of time which separated these 


2 


two zero points? To answer this question and to properly interpret many 
important phases of American anthropology, it is desirable to determine 
accurately the exact relationship between these two systems of recording 
time positions.' 

Maya manuscripts written after the Conquest give a number of in- 
stances where the same event is recorded in both these systems of reckon- 
ing; and such records would seem to answer our question easily. However 
this is not the case. Unfortunately the evidence contained within this same 
group of manuscripts is so obscure and contradictory that different scholars 
have been able to obtain different solutions, depending upon what source 
material was selected for their premises, and how they explained or cor- 
rected the errors of compilers and copyists. At present, two solutions are 
being put forward actively, and both of them use the method just described 
in support of their solutions, with results that differ by nearly 260 years. 


! The reader will find a convenient outline of the Maya calendar system in any one of the 
following publications: 

Chas. P. Bowditch, The Numeration, Calendar Systems, and Astronomical Knowledge 
if the Mayas, 1910 

S. G. Morley, Introduction to the Study of Maya Hieroglyphs, BAE-B 57, 1915. 

H. J. Spinden, Reduction of Mayan Dates, PM-P 6, No. 4, 1924. 

J. E. Teeple, Maya Astronomy, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C., 1930. 

Also later in this paper, the reader will find definitions of the terms used here 
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To broaden the interest in the problem the writer will review the situa- 
tion as it now stands, attempting to cover it by outlining and discussing 
the following topics: 


(a) The method used by Spinden in deducing the correlation named after him; 
the method now used to support the correlation first proposed by Goodman; and a 
critical comment regarding these methods. 

(b) The astronomical method of obtaining or corroborating a correlation. 

(c) A review of Spinden’s publications. 

(d) The “Supplementary Series” and Teeple’s work. 

(e) Review of the accepted Maya calendrical interpretations and a study of 
their validity. 

(f) Comparison between these fully accepted interpretations and the less ac- 
cepted hypotheses, including the correlation problem. 

(g) A summary of the situation regarding this problem. 


THE SPINDEN CORRELATION 


Let us trace out the method used in making one of these solutions. The 
Book of Chilam Balam of the town of Tizimin’® states that the coming of the 
foreigners to Yucatan occurred during the Katun named 2 Ahau. The native 
Chronicle of Chacxulubchen® says that a katun ended in 1517 A.p. and 
implies that it was the same Katun 2 Ahau. Bishop Landa records that the 
first Spanish-Maya contact occurred in the year 1511 a.p. From these three 
statements it seems very probable that Katun 2 Ahau ended about 1517. 

The Mayas had long since ceased to record a Long Count value for the 
katun position,’ but fortunately we know that the katun is named after its 
closing day of the tzolkin, in this case 2 Ahau. Furthermore 2 Ahau closes 
a katun only once in about 256 years.* The Long Count dates of the Old 
Empire were accompanied by their Calendar Round positions, and from 
these Goodman outlined a perpetual calendar showing both the katun 
ending days, and their corresponding Calendar Round positions. From 

2 Both these references are post-Conquest town chronicles written in the Maya language 
in Latin script. 

’ The Maya civilization which centered in the highlands of Guatemala is referred to as 
the “Old Empire.” This ceased quite suddenly at some time previous to 900 A.D. and from its 


” 


remnants sprang the ‘““New Empire” civilization of Yucatan, a renaissance. The Long Count 
method of dating did not survive long in the New Empire, but the use of the Katun (of a 
little less than 20 years) was not discontinued. 

‘ This period of thirteen katuns, repeating perpetually, is used in the post-Conquest 
Maya chronicles in place of the Long Count. The Long Count position of any one of these 
ihirteen katun periods can only be determined by inference from the context of the chronicles, 
and general anthropological analysis. 
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ROYS MAYA CORRELATION 405 
this calendar we will tabulate all historicall:’ probable dates where a katun 
ends with the tzolkin position 2 Ahau. 

10.9.0.0.0 2 Ahau 13 Mac 

11.2.0.0.0 2 Ahau 8 Zip 

11.15.0.0.0 2 Ahau 8 Zac 
12.8.0.0.0 2Ahau 3 Pop 
13.1.0.0.0 2 Ahau 3 Chen 
13.14.0.0.0 2 Ahau 3 Kayab 


This table covers a range of over 1200 years, but from the general historical 
outlines given in the Books of Chilam Balam, most scholars have discarded 
all but two adjacent values for the Katun 2 Ahau under consideration. 
These values are 11.15.0.0.0 2 Ahau whose month position is 8 Zac; and 
12.8.0.0.0 2 Ahau whose month position is 3 Pop. The bulk of the post- 
Conquest evidence’ favors the latter value, so let us tentatively accept it, 
and for the moment discard all other values. In that case we have an ap- 
proximate solution to our problem, accurate to within three to five years, 
12.8.0.0.0 falling not far from 1517 a.p. 

For greater accuracy we must link an exact Christian date with a 
Maya date, and we will proceed to do this. Bishop Landa leaves us the 
record of a specimen year which is believed to be Anno Domini 1553 Old 
Style. This gives the Maya Calendar Round date 12 Kan 2 Pop as the 
equivalent of July 16th. This matches the Maya tzolkin and haab to our 
months and days, and therefore matches the Maya Calendar Round to the 
Christian calendar. However it leaves us in the dark as to which 52 year 
Calendar Round falls opposite to the year 1553 a.p. The Long Count 
method of dating which would have answered this latter question had long 
dropped into complete disuse, so we will use the approximate solution just 
outlined to place this Calendar Round of Landa’s time in its proper rela- 
tion to the Long Count. 

We have worked out the Long Count date 12.8.0.0.0, whose Calendar 
Round position is 2 Ahau 3 Pop. By referring to Goodman’s calendrical 
tables we find that 13,504 days elapse from 2 Ahau 3 Pop to 12 Kan 2 Pop, 
the date mentioned by Landa. In other words July 16th, 1553 a.p. is 13,504 
days later than the Long Count date 12.8.0.0.0; or July 16th, 1553 is the 
equivalent for 12.9.17.9.4, obtained by simple addition. 

The preceding paragraphs summarize the method of proof and give 
the result obtained and now advocated by H. J. Spinden. Paraphrasing in 
simpler form the logical steps, we can say: 

* See S. G. Morley, Inscriptions of Copan, Appendix B. Carnegie Institution Washington 
D.C., 1920. 
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(1) Thanks to statements found in three early manuscripts, it appears that a 
twenty year period named Katun 2 Ahau ended about 1517 A.p. 

(2) Over a range of above 1200 years, only six of these twenty year periods bore 
the name 2 Ahau; and, following Spinden, we discard all but the one which is sup- 
ported by the majority of applicable evidence found in post-Conquest documents. 
This places the year 1517 a.p., closing Katun 2 Ahau, at 12.8.0.0.0 in the Maya 
Long Count. 

(3) The above train of evidence will carry us no further. To obtain accuracy to 
the very day we attack from a different angle using Landa’s evidence that July 
16th, 1553 corresponded to /2 Kan 2 Pop. 12 Kan 2 Pop is the 17,523d day of the 
Maya Calendar Round, a period 18,980 days long, or about 52 years. (Subsequent to 
Old Empire times, individual Calendar Rounds were given no adequate calendrical 
identification. ) 

(4) 12.8.0.0.0 (carried forward from Old Empire times with the corresponding 
Calendar Round position) fell on 2 Ahau 3 Pop which is the 4,019th day of the 
Calendar Round. This is 13,504 days earlier than /2 Kan 2 Pop. the equivalent of 
July 16th, 1553. Adding 13,504 days to 12.8.0.0.0 gives us the Maya Long Count 
date 12.9.17.9.4 falling on July 16th, 1553 a.p. Old Style. 


THE GOODMAN CORRELATION 


While several of the post-Conquest documents seem to support the proof 
given, none of them are reliable above chance of error. Moreover the docu- 
ment that seems the clearest, the Chronicle of Oxcutzcab, gives evidence 
strongly in favor of the alternative solution which we tentatively discarded, 
namely, that based on the premise that the Katun 2 Ahau, during which 
occurred the first Spanish-Maya contact, was that whose ending date was 
11.15.0.0.0 2 Ahau 8 Zac. This alternative solution was long ago suggested 
by Goodman, and only recently revived by Juan Martinez Hernandez 
in 1926, and by J. Eric Thompson in 1927.° 

We can use Landa’s record that 12 Kan 2 Pop fell on July 16th, 1553, 
A.D. in combination with the alternative premise that the day 11.15.0.0.0 
2 Ahau 8 Zac ended a katun not far from 1517 a.p. As before, we refer to 
Goodman’s tables and find that the interval from 2 Ahau 8 Zac to 12 Kan 
2 Pop is 12,204 days. Therefore the Long Count date 11.16.13.16.4 (which 
is 12,204 days later than 11.15.0.0.0) falls on July 16th, 1553 O.S.’ 


® See J. Eric Thompson, A Correlation of the Mayan and Christian Calendars, Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1927. 

? The proponents of this correlation have selected other premises as a stronger proof than 
this, and get the same result within a day or two. We have selected the premises which were 
parallel to those used in the Spinden proof, in order to emphasize the similarity of computation 
for the two different results. 

The difference between the two solutions is 94,900 days or about 260 years. 
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Having given the possibilities of working out a correlation from post- 
Conquest material, it is now necessary to show the inherent weakness of all 
proof based on such material. By the end of the fifteenth century the 
Maya civilization was in a bad way. The old cities of the south had been 
long abandoned and forgotten, and the New Empire itself had been dis- 
rupted by civil wars and the introduction of Mexican mercenaries. The 
Spaniards found only the decayed remains of a former culture. In view of 
this it is very much to be questioned whether the Maya calendar of Spanish 
times was an unbroken continuation of the Old Empire Long Count, or 
whether there had been lacunae.* If the ending days of the katuns of the 
New Empire did not fall on the dates computed for them in Goodman’s 
tables, the evidence just given is worthless in both cases. We have just seen 
how a change in the month position gives a different combination which 
changes the correlation by nearly 260 years. 


SOLUTIONS FROM THE INSCRIPTIONS ALONE 


In consideration of the difficulties of a solution based on the double 
dating of these post-Columbian sources, attempts have been made to reach 
a solution based on classic Maya sources alone. The material consists of 
the inscriptions on the monuments, and the three pre-Columbian codices 
which have been preserved. The method of attack is astronomical. This 
attempt to solve an anthropological problem solely by means of the in- 
ternal evidences of ancient astronomical records is one of the spectacular 
undertakings of modern research. A short review of this attempt cannot 
fail to be of interest. 

Between 1910 and 1920, Robert W. Willson, Professor of Astronomy 
at Harvard, joined in the attack on the problem, and contributed the tech- 
nic of a brilliant astronomical mind.’ There is an Eclipse Series in the 
Dresden Codex which consists of a series of intervals between possible 
eclipse dates. The intervals run 502, 1742, 1034, 1210, 1742, 1034, 1210, 
1565, 1211 and 708 days, and had generally been considered to represent 


§ The possibility of lacunae is not entirely speculative. We have evidence that they actu- 
ally occurred. In Old Empire times, the first day of the 365 day haab necessarily fall on either 
Ik, Manik, Eb, or Caban which were day names in the 260 day tzolkin. In Conquest times, 
the first day of the haab (then called the “year-bearer”’) always fell on either Kan, Muluc, Ix, 
or Cauac (other day names in the tzolkin). The latter group occur in the tzolkin two days 
later than the former. In other words, a two day slip in the month position had occurred. This 
has been explained plausibly, but it cannot be said that the Maya calendar was never disturbed; 
and it does not seem over-conservative to bear in mind the possibility of other lacunae of 
which we have no evidence. See Morley, Inscriptions of Copan, Appendix II, pp. 511-524. 
*R. W. Wilson, Astronomical Notes on the Maya Codices, PM-P 6, No. 3, 1924. 
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some sort of perpetual calendar. Willson suggested that instead of being a 
typical pattern, it might be an actual record of solar eclipses, and to test 
this he tabulated some six hundred successive eclipses of the sun, partial 
and total, that could have been seen in Yucatan. Unfortunately the series of 
intervals given above was not duplicated in this long historical series, and 
Willson’s point was not proven. However, the possibilities of this general 
astronomical method for investigation were emphasized to such an extent 
that no correlation theory will now be considered which is not subjected 
to some variation of this method as a check. It is interesting to note that 
had Willson been able to match his series as suggested, we probably would 
already have the solution of our problem beyond doubt. 
THE “MAYA DAY” COUNT 

Willson also greatly simplified the method of stating the correlation 
problem. Previously it had been expressed more or less in the form sug- 
gested by the opening sentence of this paper. This astronomer reduced the 
Maya Long Count to days; and instead of our usual Christian dates he 
used the Julian Day count of modern astronomers. Thus we have the 
Maya Day count from an unknown point of departure, and the Julian Day 
count from a known point of departure, viz. January 1st, 4713 B.c. He called 
the difference between these two numbers “‘the Ahau equation,” and estab- 
lished a tentative value of 438,906 days which fits fairly plausibly with 
certain of the astronomical interpretations which he made from the Maya 
codices and inscriptions.’® He reckoned without knowing what the so-called 
“Supplementary Series” would yield when solved, and the present accepted 
solutions of this Series seem to disprove his particular value for the Ahau 
equation just recorded—at least no contemporary Maya scholar is at pres- 
ent supporting this correlation. 

“THE REDUCTION OF MAYAN DATES” 

This publication by H. J. Spinden appeared in 1924. The work covers 
286 pages and may be said to contain two classes of material. Parts 1 and 
2 end at page 74 and consist of a very constructive résumé of the hiero- 
glyphic calendars, together with many of Willson’s suggestions and other 
valuable material. With this as groundwork, the balance of the book is 
devoted to the development of its author’s correlation. His argument runs 
along the following lines: 

1. The Maya dates in the records of Spanish times are based upon the Oid 
Empire calendar continued without a break. 

10 Spinden gives the “Ahau equation” value as 489,384 days. The Goodman correlation 
gives 584,284 days for this. 
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2. Landa’s statement that July 16th, (1553 a.p.) fell on 12 Kan 2 Pop is accu- 
rate. 

3. From these a sound correlation can be computed as has been shown. 

4. The Eclipse Calendar, and the Venus Calendar of the Dresden Codex may be 
put into agreement with this correlation by assuming that they were originated 
in 613 B.c. and that the comparatively minute errors in their lengths accumulated 
to enough time to account for the difference between the dates given in the Dresden 
Codex and those computed by modern astronomers for certain eclipses and appear- 
ances of Venus occurring about 1100 years later. Spinden believes that the priests 
never corrected their original calendars, but constantly kept track of the accumu- 
lating errors. 

5. The preceding steps offer sufficient proof of the correlation to justify link- 
ing numerous dates shown in the inscriptions with any historical astronomical oc- 
currences which match them. Spinden interprets some dates as visible eclipses of 
the sun, some as eclipses of the sun invisible in Yucatan, some of the moon (both 
visible and invisible in Yucatan), some as solstices, some as equinoxes, some as ap- 
pearances of Venus, etc. In some cases he shows identification glyphs and in others 
he does not. 


Dr. Spinden is very positive that he has submitted data in absolute 
proof of his correlation, and the reader will have to judge whether this cer- 
tainty is justified. There is a division of opinion among Americanists upon 
every one of the items just listed. It is the writer’s personal belief that Spin- 
den’s initial thesis and his later papers on the subject" must be re-worked to 
a shape where the logic and the conclusions can be understood and checked 
without too laborious work by its readers before his hypothesis can be in a 
position to invite general acceptance.” 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 
A most interesting contribution has been made to the astronomical 
material through the study of the so-called Supplementary Series, which 
is a series of eight glyphs that frequently follows the Initial Series date 


‘1H. J. Spinden, Maya Inscriptions Dealing with Venus and the Moon, Buffalo Society 
of Natural Science, 1928. Maya Dates and What they Reveal, H. J. Spinden, Museum of 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1930. 

12 Since 1930, Dr. Spinden has been joined in active advocacy of this theory by Dr. H. 
Ludendorff. The latter has contributed a number of able monographs which bring actual 
astronomical phenomena of Maya times into agreement with the Spinden correlation. How 
ever, like Spinden, he has found it necessary to assume that the Mayas used various devices 
for correcting their calendars. His explanations are by no means impossible, and he contributes 
a valuable point of view, but it will require much research to determine whether the pre 
ponderance of evidence is in their favor. See H. Ludendorff, Untersuchungen zur Astronomie 
der Maya, Nos. 1 to 5, Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
Phys.-Math. Klasse, 1930-1. 
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of an inscription. In 1916, S. G. Morley published 80 of these Supple- 
mentary Series carefully drawn to the same scale and arranged in columnar 
form for easy comparison.’ Morley noted that these contained lunar rec- 
ords, and identified Glyph A as showing the length of the lunar month— 
sometimes 29, and sometimes 30 days. Furthermore he forecast that glyphs 
C, D, and E would be interpreted as a calendar fixing lunar months in 
groups of five or six lunations each. No advance was made with this ma- 
terial until 1926 when the late John E. Teeple deduced from it a definite 
interpretation of the Glyphs C, D, and E just mentioned. He found that 
D and E combined represented the age of the moon in days—presumably 
from the last new moon.” Here we find a formula susceptible of direct 
proof or disproof. If Teeple is right, we can reason as follows: 


(a) On Stela 11, at Piedras Negras the date reads ‘9.15.0.0.0—the moon being 
ten days old.” 

(b) We can subtract 10 days and get “9.14.19.17.10—the moon age being 
zero.” 

(c) With 9.14.19.17.10 as a base we can proceed backward or forward by steps 
of 29.53 days (the average lunar month) and obtain new moon dates in terms of 
the Long Count at any point in the calendar. 

(d) We can thus compute the value to be expected in any Supplementary Series 
whose Initial Series is known, and compare it with the actual reading of D and Eas 
they appear on the stela. 

Teeple tabulates 104 Supplementary Series from stelae where the 
Initial Series reading is fairly certain and the D-E combination can be 
read. In 98 cases the computed value of D-E comes within 3 days of the 
actual readings in the inscription, while 6 cases only are 4 days or more 
away from the computed dates. According to the laws of chance we shall 
expect to find“ out of 29.53 or 24% probability. Teeple actually gets 94% 


2b S. G. Morley, The Supplementary Series in the Maya Inscriptions, Holmes anniversary 
volume, pp. 366-396, Washington, D.C., 1916. 

8 With this definite interpretation of D-E, Teeple demonstrated that the numerical 
coefficient of C was actually the number of lunar months which had elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the current lunar half year. Thus with C giving the elapsed months of 29 or 30 
days each, and D-E giving the days, we have a complete lunar calendar added to our list of 
Maya time reckonings. Except for a period of some seventy years mentioned later, these 
lunar half-years were sometimes five months long and sometimes six. We have not found the 
key to the determination of their length, and we even have several instances of the same half 
year commencing with different months in different cities. The period during which all the 
cities agreed upon a uniform half-year of six lunar months will be discussed later. 

4 A three day variation each way from the day of the new moon gives a range of seven 
days. Teeple considers a case as confirming his formula where the “age of the moon” given by 
the glyphs D-E falls within this seven day range. 
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of all the known cases to conform to his interpretation. In other words, 
wherever we have a Long Count Maya date we can compute from Teeple’s 
formula the numerical coefficients which we may expect to find in Glyphs 
D-E of its corresponding Supplementary Series. 

Teeple further deduces that the moon age is from the new moon rather 
than from full moon, and we quote his reasoning in full: 


1. Bishop Landa, probably our chief authority in such matters in early Spanish 
times, states explicitly that the count was from the time when the new moon rises 
till it disappears. 

2. It is the custom with most primitive peoples to make their count from new 
moon. 

3. The Maya Venus count we know was from the time the new Venus appeared 
after conjunction with the sun, and by analogy we expect the moon count to be 
from new moon immediately after conjunction. Probably likewise the day began 
at sunrise. 

4. There is a moon-eclipse table in the Dresden Codex, where the count is from 
eclipses, therefore from new or full moon; but internal evidence shows that the 
eclipses are solar, so the count must be from new moon. 


Our conclusion then is that Glyphs D and E show the age of the moon counted 
from the last new moon.?® 


Teeple concludes that no correlation can be accepted which does not 
place a historical new moon at 9.14.19.17.10 as mentioned above and at 
9.17.0.0.0, which is exactly 488 lunar months later. Dr. Spinden by his 
correlation places a new moon 10 days away from this date, and declines to 
grant Teeple’s requisite on this point. Spinden accepts the interpretation 
of D-E as the ‘‘age”’ of the moon, but believes it to be from full moon, and 
reconciles his own correlation by presenting the hypothesis that this lunar 
count is an uncorrected formal calendar, in other words that it is a little 
out of timing with the actual facts.” 


' See J. E. Teeple, Maya Astronomy, p. 49. Jbid., for other references to Teeple. 

6 Dr. C. E. Guthe studied this controversial matter at length and reported upon it in his 
vice-presidential address before the Anthrop. Section, Am. Assn. Adv. Sc., New Orleans, Dec. 
29, 1931 (see Science, Mar. 11, 1932). He says: ‘“‘My general conclusions at the present time 
are: first, the Maya lunar month began at either new or full moon, but the data available at 
present does not permit the exclusive use of either phase for the beginning of the Maya lunar 
month as a premise in deducing conclusions regarding Maya astronomy; and second, it can 
be demonstrated that the numbers associated with glyphs E, D, C and A of the Supplementary 
Series of the inscriptions may have been obtained by the use of a computed lunar calendar, 
and need not, therefore, be records of current contemporaneous observations.” His second 
reference is to Teeple’s hypothesis that the Mayas recorded new moons as of the dates upon 
which they were actually observed. Discussion of the latter point cannot be covered here. 
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THE TESTING OF MAYA HYPOTHESES 


In this review we have outlined some of the difficulties of the correlation 
problem, and shown how one prominent scholar puts forward a hypothesis 
which another pronounces impossible. At this point, the general student 
may well ask where the line can be drawn between debatable hypothesis 
such as the foregoing, and well substantiated theory that has proved work- 
able to the point of general acceptance. Probably the best way to show this 
difference is to review the principal contributions toward the solution 
of the Maya hieroglyphs and very briefly analyze them. 

Outstanding among the accomplishments of early peoples the world 
over are the several Maya calendar counts which are precise to the very 
day. We will list these and a number of allied calendrical and astronomical 
developments. 


a. The 260 day Tzolkin (or tonalamatl) count may be given as comparable to 
our week in that each day had a different denotation. These denotations consisted 
of a number combined with a name instead of a single name word, but this fact 
need not destroy the analogy. 

b. The Haab of 365 days (sometimes called ‘‘the vague year’’) consisted of 18 
months of 20 days each plus a special month of 5 days. The Mayas never corrected 
the creep of the Haab on the tropical year (as we do by means of leap year) but they 
always kept track of this cumulative error. 

c. The position of each day in a nine day period was considered of interest, and 
frequently included in the date. This nine day period is also analagous to our week. 
Glyph G of the Supplementary Series gives this position when it is included in a date 
record.!7 


Each of these three counts repeats itself in endless succession. The first 
two were in use as late as the eighteenth century. Most of their individual 
glyph forms are now identified, and for many years there has been no doubt 
as to their meaning.'* The third count was first recognized and brilliantly 
solved by J. Eric Thompson only in 1928. It is easily identified by position 
and form, and wherever Glyph G appears after a readable Initial Series, its 
computed value and actual reading agree almost invariably. 


d. The Long Count gave the total count of the days from a mythological zero 
point which occurred previous to 3000 B.c. The names and values of the different 
time periods used in the Long Count are as follows: 

Kin, the solar day, the unit of this calendar. 


‘7 See J. Eric Thompson, AA 31: 223-231, 1929. 
18 In combination, a and b form the Calendar Round of 18,980 days (about 52 years) 
which is the number of combinations that may be formed. 
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Tun, period of 18 uinals, or 360 days. 

Katun, period of 20 tuns or 7,200 days. 

Baktun, or Cycle, period of 20 katuns or 144,000 days. 

As in our Arabic numeration, the higher periods are given first, and the units, the 
final position. This is the most important of all the Maya calendars, and was solved 
by Férstemann and Goodman independently between 1880 and 1890. 

dd. The Initial Series glyph should be mentioned. It is an elaborate hieroglyph 
that precedes and identifies a Long Count date in the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments. Goodman identified the character and purpose of this glyph, but the mean- 
ing of variations in its central part have baffled decipherment until 1931, when 
Hermann Beyer found that these varied according to the Month in the Haab."® 

e. The development by Morley of the extreme importance of the hotun, or 5 
tun ending date in Maya chronological psychology. (Here we have a case of hy- 
pothesis reduced to accepted theory. Morley has piled up evidence until the matter 
is beyond doubt, and all our Maya scholars now use this theory frequently as a 
premise in their deductions.) 

f. The Secondary Series is merely the expression of the distance between two 
dates. Here the order found in the Long Count calendar is reversed and the count 
runs kins, uinals, tuns, katuns, baktuns, etc. This order identifies it and very often 
the commencement and terminal dates can be found. There is no evidence leading 
one to question this interpretation, nor is it questioned. (In the codices we also find 
distance numbers without identification. There the meaning is often shown by the 
context and the order is normal rather than reversed.) 


All of the preceeding items are precise numerical counts. They can be 
recognized whenever they are met in the hieroglyphic texts by the form 
of certain glyphs or by position and arrangement, just as certain words, 
numerals and dates are recognizable in English. Furthermore their mean- 
ings are self-proving in that one part of a hieroglyphic text fulfills the 
prediction of another part of the same or some other text. In short, these 
are the basic mathematical conceptions for which the Maya culture has 
been celebrated. 

By means of this knowledge of mathematics, the Mayas constructed 
almanacs recording or predicting periods of the moon, the planet Venus, 
and eclipses, and we list those whose interpretation appears to be proved. 

g. The Lunar Calendar found in Glyphs D and E of the Supplementary Series 
has been already discussed. The method of lunar counting is proved beyond reason- 
able doubt. Its value is enhanced by the fact that it places the beginning of their 
lunar month accurately in the Long Count. 

h. Teeple’s solution of Glyph C of the same series for the 70 year Period of Uni 
formity from about 9.12.15.0.0 to 9.16.5.0.0. Teeple states as a formula that during 


18 See H. Beyer, A 26: 99-108, 1931. 
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this period the Mayas maintained a lunar calendar of periods exactly six lunar 
months long. The months were numbered from one up to six and then repeated. 
We thus have in Glyphs C and D-E a complete lunar count giving the position of 
the day in the lunar month, and the month in the lunar half year. The validity of 
this theory rests on the fact that every Supplementary Series date over a period of 
55 years in six different cities conforms to it. In this period there are 26 dates where 
the Initial Series is considered certain and the coefficient of Glyph C can be read, 
and we have 100% agreement. Before and after this Period of Uniformity, the mean- 
ing of Glyph C is similar but less definite. 

i. The Eclipse Table of the Dresden Codex. This is a record or an almanac en- 
abling the reader to determine the dates when eclipses are possible and reasonably 
probable. Some 33 years are covered by a table dividing this time into 69 intervals. 
Each division point represents a day when an eclipse is possible and there are nine 
grand divisions which locate a series of points where experience has shown that 
eclipses are not only possible, but to a considerable degree probable. Guthe worked 
out the final solution of this which is now generally accepted.” 

j. The Venus Table of the Dresden Codex. Here is a similar table forecasting the 
appearances of Venus as morning and evening star over a period of some 312 years. 
Forstemann solved this thirty years ago. 


That these two extracts from the Dresden Codex are eclipse and Venus 
almanacs is not questioned. The schemes are quite intricate and the ex- 
planation of random coincidence would be absurd. This material is very 
valuable as showing the astronomical reasoning of the Mayas, but unfor- 
tunately none of the accompanying Maya dates establish beyond question 
the position of these tables in the Long Count. 

This second group, g, h, i, and j are of astronomical significance and 
more complex than the first group. However, items g and h, like the first 
group, are recognizable in miscellaneous texts on the monuments, while i 
and j are long self-contained theses found in the Dresden Codex. All are 
self-proving in substantially the same way that the meanings of the first 
group are self-proving. 

In the preceding review we have shown that the principal solutions of 
the hieroglyphic texts up to this time are able to stand these tests: 


1. They can be recognized in the text itself without numerical computation. 

2. Their interpretations perfectly match the complex pattern formed by several 
independent Maya calendars together with true almanacs of the moon, the planet 
Venus, and moon’s node (which determines the eclipses of the sun and moon). 

3. The demonstrations of all of these solutions are available in a reasonably 
simple form. Their authors have broken up the more complex problems into groups 


2° Carl E. Guthe, A Possible Solution of the Number Series on Pages 51 to 58 of the 
Dresden Codex. PM-P 6 no. 2, 1920. 
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of simpler problems so that each part may be judged on its merits by the general 
anthropologist. 
THE CORRELATION PROBLEM IS YET UNSOLVED 

When we look at the two solutions given for the correlation problem 
with these tests in mind, we do not feel that the demonstration of either of 
them is overwhelmingly conclusive. Teeple caustically remarked that by 
selecting desirable coincidences and intervals from the mass of Maya dates 
available, one can prove that the Mayas celebrated Washington’s Birthday 
or Yom Kippur. The writer has found from personal experience in working 
with the inscriptions that there is much truth in this remark and is forced 
to the conclusion that no answer to the correlation question is yet estab- 
lished beyond the point of speculative hypothesis. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE 


In spite of this, it is not fair to close the matter without further com- 
ment. Much constructive work has been done that will fit into the pattern 
as soon as further material is discovered or developed, and some of this work 
is very promising. We can profitably review a number of these develop- 
ments, and comment on their relation to the correlation problem. 


a. As previously brought out, Teeple believed that the Mayas counted the 
moon age from the first appearance of the new moon. Spinden disagrees with this 
and is supported by Ludendorff, a German astronomer, who has recently entered 
the field of Maya research. This matter is extremely important because proof of 
it will allow us to accurately link the ancient Long Count with the true astronomical 
new moon positions of that time. The writer thinks that the evidence presented so 
far is favorable to Teeple’s view, but this point is still debatable. 

b. Teeple has suggested that the discovery of the “‘Period of Uniformity” for 
Glyph C is a very strong indication of political unity over this period. This further 
suggests closer cultural unity and gives a basic period during which it may be ad- 
vantageous to construct standard groups of cultural phenomena with which earlier 
and later variations may be compared. 

c. Spinden has developed the suggestion that the Maya month names were 
selected at a time when their literal meanings conformed to their position in the 
tropical?" year, e.g Yaxkin may be interpreted as ‘“‘New, Strong, or Green Sun,” 
and he finds that at 7.0.0.0.0 the month Yaxkin fell about the last of April when 
the rains came. This line of reasoning opens interesting possibilities, but is not a 
proof in itself. 

d. Spinden and others have found pairs of stelae or edifices that might have 
been used as astronomical sights analogous to sun dials for determining certain 


*t The tropical year is the astronomical designation for our year of the seasons from spring 
equinox to spring equinox. Its length is 365.2422 days. 
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points in the tropical year. This is a field of investigation that may prove fruitful, 
although it has many misleading possibilities. 

e. Martinez has called attention to the fact that 4 baktuns cover a period which 
is nearly an exact multiple of the tropical year. This may throw light upon the for- 
mation of the Long Count and the selection of its zero point 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu. 

f. Morley, Spinden and Teeple likewise have cited intervals of time too numer- 
ous to list which are found in Maya calendar combinations, and coincide with 
astronomical periods or their multiples. A separate critical study of these could well 
be made. 

g. The Venus almanac described in item j page 414 has an error due to the dis- 
crepancy between the exact 584 day period used in the Dresden table, and the 
583.92 day true average value. Teeple has explained very plausibly how the Mayas 
may have used this table in a way to eliminate this error. Ludendorff has published 
a monograph which attempts to show that it fits the Spinden correlation. Besides 
the above, at least one other method of effecting this reconciliation has been worked 
out, and this multiplicity of solutions suggests that it is not conclusive to use the 
Venus calendar as proof of any correlation except in a secondary way. 

Enough has been cited to show the possibilities of further advance. The 
writer has also tried to show that it is possible to break the solution of the 
Maya hieroglyphs into many individual problems; and that it is not diffi- 
cult to form judgment on these units. Very few of them involve reasoning 
of a highly technical character, and these few can be paraphrased so that 
the general student can understand and judge them. 

These two itemized lists of factors in the Maya hieroglyphic scheme 
may also be used to emphasize the difference between accepted theory 
and constructive hypothesis. The thoroughly demonstrated character of 
the first group has been dwelt upon. The character of the items of the second 
group are so varied that it is not wise to generalize, but without further 
proof they hardy fall in the same class as the first group listed. Their final 
acceptance will depend upon the development of more evidence; and 
whether they will fit without straining into the patterns formed by the 
first group and by the astronomical events of Maya times. 


SUMMARY 


1. Two answers to the problem are before the public. Spinden places 
the typical Old Empire date 9.15.0.0.0 at Oct. 22nd 471 a.p.; while the ad- 
vocates of the Goodman correlation place it within a day or two of Aug. 
22nd 731 A.D. 

2. Both these solutions were originally computed from post-Conquest 
material. If any breaks occurred in the Maya time counts between Old 
Empire and Spanish times, the computations for these solutions do not 
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hold good; and there is considerable chance that some such interruptions 
occurred. 

3. Attempts are being made to solve the problem from the hieroglyphic 
texts alone by comparing numerical patterns of related dates found in the 
texts with time patterns formed by actual astronomical phenomena. Spin- 
den believes that by this method per se, he has fully proved his correlation, 
but Teeple’s solution and further interpretation of the Supplementary 
Series contradicts this and leaves the matter open to debate. 

4. By analyzing the solutions of the Maya calendrical and astronomical 
systems which are generally accepted, certain tests can be devised which 
these accepted solutions successfully pass, and which other unaccepted 
hypotheses do not pass. 

5. After comparing the demonstrations of the correlation solutions 
with the demonstrations of the solutions of the accepted calendrical and 
astronomical systems, it seems evident that the correlation problem is as 
yet unsolved. 

6. In view of the complex nature of a solution of this problem, it is 
necessary that it be broken up into its elementary parts, and that these 
parts be handled separately. Only by clarity of handling and demonstration 
can useful advances in this problem be made. It is not only possible, but it 
is necessary that progress in this field be presented in such form that it can 
be understood and judged by the general anthropologist as well as the spe- 
cialist. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND BIOLOGY By ALFRED M. TOZZER 


N THE biography of Napoleon “by the author of Waverley,”’ published 

in 1827, we learn that at Ajaccio, his birthplace in Corsica, ‘‘an ominous 
plaything” of Napoleon’s boyhood is still preserved and exhibited. The 
author continues, 


We leave it to philosophers to inquire whether the future love of war was suggested 
by the accidental possession of such a toy; or whether the tendency of the mind 
dictated the selection of it; or lastly, whether the nature of the pastime, correspond- 
ing with the taste which chose it, may not have had each their action and reaction, 
and contributed between them to the formation of a character so warlike. 


There are three horns to this dilemma. The Behaviorist would grasp the 
first, “‘the accidental possession”’; the Geneticist, the second, ‘“‘the tendency 
of the mind’’; and the third may be left to the philosophers to whom Scott 
appealed, as I feel sure no other type of thinker can answer the question. 

Napoleon’s battles are history, but those waged between Environment 
and Heredity are still with us. Sides must be taken in this war in order to 
be “truly scientific.”’ Little standing has the pacifist who proposes to watch 
the struggle from a safe distance, as I shall try to do. lam simply concerned 
at present with the discussion of the propaganda, mainly on the side of the 
Heredity which is to be gathered from Biography. I shall not attempt to 
prove that the genealogically inclined biographer is wrong. I hope to show, 
however, that the hunt for famous ancestors has no closed season and that 
the drive often has to be carried into distant fields. 

In eight out of ten of all biographical works, from Plutarch to Maurois, 
the author, in his first chapter, feels impelled to find something in his sub- 
ject’s parentage on which to hang characteristics and aptitudes. Formerly, 
these were all favorable to the person whose portrait was being painted. 
Now fashion decrees that all depiorable traits should be excavated, the 
pathographical approach. Unlike Scott with his fairness, most authors raise 
no dilemmas—the cannon was there because one of Napoleon’s ancestors 
was of a sanguinary disposition and he had put it there by some sort of 
blood-transfusion. 

When the subject of a Memoir has had a distinguished ancestry, the 

author has an easy task. There is nothing more obvious than to have great- 
ness thrust upon one by his forbears. 
In a collection of Memoirs [writes W. Graham Robertson], the author always makes 
a start by gracefully recalling his ancestry, and I, anxious that all shall be set forth 
properly and in order, must bow to convention, but I could wish that my ancestors 
had been more thoughtful in leaving interesting traces of their existence. 
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The late Hideyo Noguchi, the famous Japanese bacteriologist who dis- 
covered the parasite of yellow fever, was the son of a peasant farmer. “But,” 
a reviewer of his biography adds rather vaguely, “‘there had been heroes in 
the family in an earlier generation and he appears clearly to have been of an 
heroic mold.” 

Consider the vain searches which have been made to provide Shake- 

speare with some ancestral gleam foreshadowing his genius. One writer 
makes a determined effort when he says, 
Shakespeare’s father was at least extraordinarily fond of dramatic entertainments, 
if we may infer anything certain from the brief records of his mayoralty of Strat- 
ford; for he appears to have given the players the kind of welcome that Hamlet ad- 
monished Polonius to bestow upon them. 


The biographers of Keats, of Franklin, and of Lincoln are hard pressed 
to find some eugenically qualifying ancestors. Franklin is fortunately pro- 
vided with an uncle who seems to have borrowed books from a country 
squire. Franklin himself calls him “something of a lawyer.’’ Kant was, after 
all, the son of a saddler, Keats, the son of the head ostler of the Swan & 
Hoop, and Carlyle, the son of a stone mason. The unrewarded researcher 
into ancestry may be forced to fall back on nurture rather than nature, en- 
vironment which sometimes proves an ever-present help in trouble. 

Few are as honest as Upham who writes, 

When the whole career of Sir Henry Vane shall have been traced, and his principles, 
sentiments, and views fully presented, the reader will be inclined to regard with 
astonishment the fact that such a history was commenced, and such a character 
formed under circumstances so very unlikely to lead to them. 


“Astonishment” then is the word when neither heredity nor environment 
can be made to play a part. 

Trevelyan, recognizing the custom of the biographer, writes in his 
Macaulay, 
The most devout believer in the doctrine of the transmission of family qualities 
will be content with tracing back descent through four generations, and all favor- 
able hereditary influences, both intellectual and moral, are assured by a genealogy 
which derives from a Scotch manse. 


In his John Bright, Trevelyan is more outspoken in his questioning the 
attribution of qualities to lineage; 
There is no exact science of heredity [he writes], and nothing is more conjectural 


than the derivation of a great man’s qualities of mind and heart. But it is the tra- 
dition of the Bright family that John inherited much from his mother. 
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He adds, significantly and truthfully, the other possibility, environment, 


when he says, 
It is certain that he owed her much for the manner of his upbringing. 


James Truslow Adams, in his study of The Adams Family raises about 
the same questions as those previously noted by Scott. 


Was it due to some mysterious result from the combination of Adams and Boylston 
blood far beyond the ken of science even today; or to some unfathomable syn- 
chronism between the peculiar qualities of the Adamses and the whole social atmos- 
phere of the next few generations, a subtle interplay of unknown forces; or to mere 
chance in a universe in which atoms rush and collide chaotically? 


Seldom does an author suggest any such doubts, and almost never do 
we find a writer of a life, in dealing with questions of heredity, stating 
frankly, “fascinating as the problem, it is insoluble.”’ 


Washington Irving, in his life of Columbus, notes, 


It does not appear that there had been any nobility in his family . . . nor is the fact 
material to his fame. It is certainly more honorable to his memory to be the object 
of contention among various noble families, than to be able to designate the most 
illustrious descent. His son, Fernando, who wrote his history, tacitly relinquishes 
all claims of the kind, pronouncing it better that his family should date its glory 
from the admiral, than look beyond him, to ascertain whether his predecessors had 
been ennobled, and had kept hawks and hound. “For I am of opinion,” he adds, “that 
I should derive less dignity from any nobility of ancestry than from being the son 
of such a father.” 


Retroactive nobility is conferred upon the ancestors of those who achieve 
distinction, as well as upon their posterity. 
John Jacob Astor, according to his latest biographer, 


was the fifth child and fourth son of Jacob Astor, a butcher. It is said that the Astor 
family was of French Huguenot descent, and a genealogy, tracing its alleged origin 
back to a long line of French and Spanish nobles, is reproduced in an article written 
by William Waldorf Astor. However, Lathrop Withington, a genealogist, points 
out certain errors in the record. . . . His ancestors may have been of the nobility, 
there is nothing which positively indicates noble descent. 


The “ambitiously elaborated’”’ genealogy is often a ‘‘myth supported by 
vanity,” a descendant of John Marshall states in the attempt to give John’s 
grandfather an ancestor who came to England with the Conqueror. 

The search for genius in the ancestral stream sometimes reaches extreme 
lengths. The biographer of Tchaikovsky writes, 
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Tracing back his pedigree, we do not find a single name connected with music. 
There is not one instance of a professional musician and only three can be con- 
sidered amateurs... . / All the rest of the family . . . not only lacked musical talent, 
but were indifferent to the art. Thus, it is impossible to ascertain from whom Peter 
Tchaikovsky inherited his genius, if, indeed, there can be any question of heredity. 
His one certain inheritance seems to have been an abnormally neurotic tendency 
which probably came to him through his grandfather, Assier, who suffered from 
epilepsy. If it is true, as a modern scientist asserts, that “genius” is merely an ab- 
normal physical condition, then it is possible that Tchaikovsky may have inherited 
his musical gift, at the same time as his ‘“‘nerves’’ from the Assier family. 


Sometimes it is not the quality of the ancestral blood, but the color that 
seems to count. In speaking of the anti-slavery movement in New England, 
one author finds some excuse for two of the four leaders, one who was “born 
of country folk’”’ and another “‘born of the poorer classes at Newburyport”’ 
as they 
sprang from the lower classes of New England which never intimately understood 


its social superiors. A self-made man, however admirable, can rarely outgrow all the 
limitations of his origin. 


But the same writer goes on, 


No such excuses may be pleaded for the two other anti-slavery orators, [one of 
whom was born] of the oldest New England gentry [and the other] of a respectable 
family in Boston. 


A blue-blooded ancestry is not accountable in an abolitionist, but lack of 
blue corpuscles may constitute an extenuating circumstance. 

When one parent has ties of blood with the gentility and the other with 
the soil, the successful offspring is easily explained as in Beveridge’s John 
Marshall, 


When the gentle Randolph-Isham blood mingled with the sturdier currents of the 
common people, the result was a human product stronger, steadier, and abler than 
either. So, when Jane Randolph became the wife of Peter Jefferson, a man from the 
grass roots, the result was Thomas Jefferson. The union of a daughter of Mary 
Randolph with Thomas Marshall, a man of the soil and forests, produced John 
Marshall. 


In a few minutes spent in turning over the pages of the first volume of the 
American Dictionary of Biography, I found the following under the “life 
of the painter, Edward A. Abbey.” 


To the father little of the son’s ability may be traced. The paternal grandfather was 
a pioneer in the application of electro-typing printing and in the invention of the 
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internal exploding engine. Here we may suspect the origins of Edward A. Abbey’s 
executive and mechanical capacity. 


This cytological search for potential chromosomes takes many forms; 
they may be minutely catalogued through several and sometimes distant 
generations, from the immediate maternal or paternal ancestor, from the 
race or races of the parents, from the father’s occupation, from the parents’ 
religious faith, or from some other “carrier.” 

It is perhaps worthy of note that in this genealogical scrutiny the 
father’s line of descent assumes first importance. A kind of primogeniture 
of traits is sought. Often the maternal line comes into the discussion only as 
a court of last resort. 


I must really try to put some little interest into my mother’s side of the family 
[writes a modern autobiographer]. I know next to nothing about it, but with a little 
ingenuity, much may be accomplished. I take up a musty old book on Geomancy 
and Ceremonial Magic—fascinating objects—and therein I came across a long-ago 
John Greatraikes, possessor of the Healing Touch, miracle worker by the laying on 
of hands, altogether an ancestor to my mind; and as the name Greatorex was my 
mother’s and is uncommon, and as John seems to be unclaimed, I do not see why 
he should not be my ancestor; in fact, I have installed him permanently as such and 
have developed quite an affection for my forbear, dear old John Greatraikes. 


This, it seems to me, is the only correct attitude to take towards this subject 
of heredity at the present time. 

Predestination comes into every study of Byron, and probably cor- 
rectly so, although science cannot be called in to prove it. 


These two unhappy children [writes one of his biographers], half-brother and sister, 
represent the sorrows of their line to some purpose. They overshadowed them, 
black-winged, and when we understand better the problems of life and death, we 
shall know what the Greeks spoke of the inexorable dooming of the Three Sisters. 
They meant in one word, Heredity. 


A difficulty is encountered when there are several children and only 
one is of outstanding position. A second wife sometimes comes in to help. 
A biographer of Webster easily settles the dilemma by writing, 


The father, old Ebenezer, has, we we shall see, his points, but it was Abigail Eastman 
who put into the Webster blood something that made it yield power. The first 
wife’s five children, and the first three of the second wife’s offspring (so strong, ap- 
parently, was the Websterian influence) amounted to nothing. Then. . . came 
Daniel Webster. Old Ebenezer finished off his second family with a daughter, who, 
fashioned after the Webster pattern, was just “‘one of the crowd.” 
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bey’s The author admits that if the first wife had not died, there might have been 


a Daniel, but he 


rms; would have lacked half the ingredients that made up the man who looms so large 
tant in American history. 
the 


Still another obstacle is met when a great man, like the wicked and 


nts’ slothful servant, hides his talent in the earth rather than putting it out at 
interest in his offspring. A modern biographer of the Hohenzcilerns writes, 

ha It is told that when Napoleon met various nephews and successors of the great 

wad Frederick on a hunting expedition, and, in particular, had enjoyec. a very thorough 

sake dose of the company of that monosyllabic simpleton, Frederick William III, he 
remarked to Murat, “How a genius ever found his way into that Hohenzollern 

mily family is, and remains, an eternally impenetrable mystery of creation!’ 

nh Silence usually covers the mediocre progeny of the great. 

zon Racial psychology is a subject treated voluminously, but so far as I 

ee know, no scientific investigations of this problem have ever been success- 

why fully concluded. Yet a poetess writes depreciatingly in her autobiography 

and that she received through her father an inheritance from the great English 
poets, and through her mother the dramatic and artistic gifts of the Slav 

race. 

an The elder Dumas was amorous on account of his African blood. Unfor- 
tunately, few of the noted lovers of history have Negro blood and some 

oll other explanation must be sought to explain undue ardor. 

Differences in racial potentialities is not a modern idea. Seemingly, at 
ter, one time in the early history of our country, the Dutch were under disfavor 
em, in some places as showing a lack of talent. Believers of this canard receive a 
we reprimand from James Renwick who writes in Spark’s Library of American 
ers. Biography. 

One of the former biographers of Rittenhouse has endeavored to account for his 
nly abilities, by supposing that he derived them by descent from his mother’s side. In 
Ip. this he seems to have adopted the popular opinion, which denies to persons of pure 

Dutch descent any claim to talent of the higher order. This opinion is, however, no 

more than a prejudice, which any inquiry into the annals of our country might have 
lan dissipated. 
irst 
ap- Each race has its potential virtues and its striking characteristics. These 
me differ from authority to authority and from century to century, but few 
ho, hesitate to trace them in the racial blood stream. It was the great com- 


mander and pioneer in New France, Cadillac, who 
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had so many Spanish characteristics, the laughing irony, the quenchless ardor, the 
chivalry . . . that we suspect he must have had Spanish blood of the Pyrenees from 
his mother’s side of the house. 


This post hoc propter hoc reasoning comes in again and again in biography. 
Our hero seems French in some of his ways. Therefore, embryologically 
connected with France, he must be. 

A famous biographer of Franklin ventures thus, 

A conjecture has been made respecting the remoter origin of the family which de- 
serves mention only because it derives probability from Benjamin Franklin’s pe- 
culiar cast of character. 

He goes on to say that the name may be of French origin, hence the “‘French 
traits of character” in Franklin are satisfactorily accounted for- 

That sprightliness of mind, that mixture of gayety and prudence, of fancy and good 
sense, has frequently resulted from the union of the two races. Our Franklin, then, 
may have inherited with his solid English traits an infusion in vivifying Celtic 
blood. 

A passage in John Morley’s Gladstone is only one of many which men- 
tions qualities supposedly characteristic of Scotch hormones. Morley writes, 
An illustrious opponent once described him by way of hitting his singular duality 
of disposition, as an ardent Italian in the custody of a Scotsman. It is easy to make 
too much of race, but when we are puzzled by Mr. Gladstone’s seeming contrarieties 
of temperament, his union of impulse with caution, of passion with circumspection, 
of pride and fire with self-control, . . . we may perhaps find a sort of explanation in 
thinking of him as a highlander in the custody of a lowlander. 


Continuing for a moment on the same racial strain, Woodrow Wilson’s 
Scotch ancestry 


made him magnificently confident in the conclusions to which his reasons led him 
He, himself, was inclined to attribute the imaginative side of his nature to an 
Irish element in his origin. 


Few of Wilson’s many biographers fail to mention the Scotch charac- 
teristics. 

This ethno-plasmatic point-of-view is excellently brought out in Prince 
Von Biilow’s Memoirs where he nepotically contrasts the virtues associ- 
ated with German blood in contrast with the brutality lurking in a Russian 
inheritance. In describing Count Witte, at one time “the most influential 
man in Russia,”’ he writes, 


The son of a Baltic German sergeant major who had migrated from the Baltic 
provinces to the Caucasus and there had married a Russian . . . Sergei Yulievitch 
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Witte had inherited from his grandfather a capacity for work, ambition to learn and 
to educate himself and to get on in life, and from his Russian mother that indispen- 
sable ruthlessness and, whenever it was needed, that brutality without which no 
success was ever possible in Russia. 


These racial cytoplasms sometimes savagely turn upon one another. 
In a new life of Porfirio Diaz the author states that the moral collapse of 
Diaz had its source in his mestizo origin in the internal conflict between the 
Spanish and the Indian strains. 

It will be remembered that a scandal wove itself around Horace Wal- 
pole’s ancestry. Being born eleven years after his two brothers and being 
unlike them in tastes and appearance, a biographer made the suggestion 
that Horace was not the son of Sir Robert but “of one of his mother’s ad- 
mirers,”’ Lord Hervey, whom he resembled physically and mentally. Austin 
Dobson who denies this vehemently states that, ‘‘No suspicion ever crossed 
the mind of Horace.”’ One might add, “‘There’s no art to find the mind’s 
construction in the face.”’ 

Blood groups may in time establish some few facts of paternity, but the 
biographer is certainly on delicate ground when he attempts to erect a solid 
structure based on resemblances either physical or mental in which to house 
proof of extra-marital indiscretions. 

A similar controversy occurred in England recently between Dean Inge 
and Lytton Strachey. The Dean casts doubt upon the paternity of Queen 
Elizabeth. Edward VI and his half-sister, Queen Mary, resemble their fa- 
ther, Henry VIII, but Elizabeth, according to the Dean, has no drop of 
Tudor blood; she “favors’”’ her mother, thus she is a daughter of Anne, but 
not of Henry. This is new evidence for Anne’s conviction and consequent 
decapitation. Strachey naturally objects to the Dean’s thesis and points out 
that the question of facial difference was banished by the resemblance in 
character of Elizabeth and her father. 

The testimony of Green in his Short History of the English People again 
refutes the Dean’s contention as he painstakingly assigns various disposi- 
tions of Elizabeth to each parent. 


Her moral temper recalled in its strange contrasts the mixed blood within her veins. 
She was at once the daughter of Henry and of Anne Boleyn. From her father she 
inherited her frank and hearty address, her love of popularity and of free intercourse 
with the people, her dauntless courage, and her amazing self-confidence. Her harsh, 
man-like voice, her impetuous will, her pride, her furious outbursts of anger, came 
to her with her Tudor blood. . . . But strangely in contrast with the violent outlines 
of her Tudor temper stood the sensuous, self-indulgent nature she derived from 
Anne Boleyn. 
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Religion often seems to show itself as a virulent factor in the hereditary 
matrix which may run on for generations. One Thomas Bowman, in the 
American Dictionary of Biography, acquired a Scotch-Presbyterian gene 
from his mother and a Methodist gene from his father. A biographer of Wil- 
son stresses “‘the hereditary taint” of teachers and ministers in his ancestry 
which made him want ‘‘to manage men as well as to instruct them.” This 
religious thorn in the flesh may lose its pointedness, as in the case of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. His ‘grandmother,’ according to a biographer, ‘‘on his 
father’s side, was a Pennsylvania Quaker; but the religious strain in the 
stock was already thin, and by the time Roosevelt came in for his quota, it 
had almost lost its potency.” 

We usually hear little mention of a hero who, after close exposure to the 
proper germ of hereditary infection, fails to pick it up. Gamaliel Bradford, 
however, writes of Aaron Burr, 


With Jonathan Edwards as his grandfather and the president of Princeton College 
as his father, he might seem to have inherited an almost suffocating odor of sanctity; 
but he soon lost it. 


I suggest the Princeton executive might well have quoted Junius in one of 
his letters, 


I did not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, but as an example to deter. 


There is more concern over the ease with which writers select virtues 
and qualities in themselves or in their subjects and lay them without ques- 
tion at the door of an ancestor. Woodrow Wilson, in a letter to his father, 
writes, 


The hereditary wealth I possess, that capital of principle, of literary force and skill, 
of capacity for first hand thought . . . the benefit of being your son. 


The connate parental virtues are very definitely allocated in the case of 
J. P. Morgan. He 


inherited a divided personality. From the maternal strain he took a view of senti- 
ment, of religious mysticism, even of poetry. From his father’s line he took the love 
of power and the brutal energy which enabled him to grasp power. 


Ludwig, in his Napoleon, continues in the same linear apportionment. 
He 


had inherited [from his father] versatility and a vigorous imagination; from his 
mother came pride, courage, and accuracy; from both was derived his strong family 
feeling. 
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In the latest life of Mary Baker Eddy we have 


the opposed elements of her inheritance . . . the ultimate sources of the contradic- 
tory features in the religion which she founded . . . . The Abigail Ambrose in Mrs. 
Eddy gave birth to the radiant hopes of Christian Science, and the dark Earth- 
bound spirit of Mark Baker supplied the doctrine of malicious animal magnetism 
.... The inheritance of hopefulness from Abigail Ambrose was raised in Mary’s 
more mercurial disposition to a tricky gayety. 


Even occupations seem to carry with them germ plasms which are 
passed on from father to son. Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick inherited a 
“flair for Politics’; Richard Croker, born in Ireland, was-the son of a 
veterinary; he acquired with his blood and race a passion for horses. Presi- 
dent Eliot once said, 


My father afterwards became interested in all public plantations, commons, etc. 
His grandson turned out a landscape architect by a distinct line of inheritance 
which, unfortunately skipped me. 


The famous Egyptologist, Flinders Petrie, modestly claims little for 
himself, deriving his entire archaeological equipment from a most assorted 
collection of ancestral protoplasms from his mother, his father, to say 
nothing of two grandfathers, and a great-grandfather. 


Looking back [he writes], I can now see how much I owe to my forbears; partly 
carried from my grandfather Petrie’s handling of men and material, and his love of 
drawing; from my great-grandfather Mitton’s business ways and banking; from 
three generations of Flinders surgeons’ love of patching up bodies; from my grand- 
father Flinders’ exquisitely precise surveys and his firm hold on his men; from my 
father’s engineering, chemistry and draughtmanship; from my mother’s love of 
history and knowledge of minerals. 


The present William H. Vanderbilt, Jr.,.a state senator in Rhode Island, 
inherits 


from his father’s family an interest in transportation which he has modernized in 
the development of a motor bus system in Rhode Island and in participating in the 
directorship of several aviation corporations. From his mother, Mrs. Elsie French 
Fitzsimmons, the President of the National Republican Committee-Woman of 
Rhode Island, he seems to receive his political talents as she is a descendant of 
Amos Tuck of New Hampshire, one of the original organizers of the party in the 
ante-Civil War period. 


Another quite different approach to life histories is that of the psycho- 
analyst. Less patience can be given to this type. Lincoln, for example, was a 


“schizoid-manic.’ 
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Two contrasting natures struggled within him, the inheritance from an untutored, 
roving, unstable father who treated him brutally; and from a cheerful, fine, affec- 
tionate mother from whom he claimed to have inherited his power of analysis, his 
logic, his mental activity, and his ambition. 


You will remember that the second horn of Scott’s dilemma was the 
possibility that the famous cannon might have been an “accidental posses- 
sion.’”’ Thus, living with this death-dealing weapon as a toy produced Na- 
poleon’s war-like proclivities. Environment is seldom mentioned in our 
biographer’s programme. As we have seen, it is utilized only when no ves- 
tige of a properly renowned protoplasm can be found. 

A philosopher, writing of his wife, draws largely upon environment to 

furnish him with data on her character. 
All the child’s early years were passed in a tract of smiling country, where hills, 
woods, fertile fields, and the winding stream of the Susquehanna expressed the 
beauty and friendliness of nature with nothing of its savagery. These gracious in- 
fluences became a rich endowment. Nature did for her what it did for Wordsworth’s 
Lucy, imparted to her its mystery, its poise, its solitude, its rhythmic change, its 
freedom from haste and affectation. 


In the life of Leonardo da Vinci, the author has this to say, 


The melancholy pervading the ancestral marish park, with its copses, its pools, 
and its sea view, could not but affect his childhood. 


This might all be true if we knew that there were copses and pools in his 
garden. 

Perhaps the most famous example in literature of the working of en- 
vironment is in the chapter in Ruskin’s Modern Painters entitled ‘““The Two 
Boyhoods” where he contrasts “‘the mountains and the sea,” the “‘world of 
mighty life,” the “marble city” of Giorgione’s youth and the “‘close-set block 
of houses” near Covent Garden where Turner was born. The “‘deep fur- 
rowed cabbage-leaves at the green-grocer’s, magnificence of oranges in 
wheel-barrows round the corner.’’ He continues, 

Turner’s foregrounds had always a succulent cluster or two of green-grocery at the 
corners. . . . He not only could endure, but enjoyed and looked for Jitter like Covent 
Garden wreck after the market. His pictures are often full of it from side to side. 


A final example of environment I take from The Education of Henry 
Adams. He writes, 


Mere accident of starting a twentieth century career from a nest of associations so 
colonial—so troglodytic—as the First Church, the Boston State House, Beacon Hill, 
John Hancock and John Adams, Mt. Vernon Street and Quincy, all crowding on ten 
pounds of unconscious babyhood. 
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In my casual search in the literature of biography, I have found only 
two claims of pre-natal influence on the “‘somatick atoms.”’ A writer on the 
life of Raymond Foulche-Delbosc, a leading Hispanist of the end of the last 
century, remarks, 
The study of Spanish came after he had left school. This language was self-taught. 
His mother claims a pre-natal influence for his later vocation. She herself was 
studying Spanish during the time of her seclusion. 


Before Frank Lloyd Wright, the architect, was born he notes, in his autobi- 
ography, that his mother had said he would follow this profession as she 
was enamored of buildings and she had taken the pains to hang on the walls 
of the room, which was to be his, pictures of the great English cathedrals. 


The most “scientific” biography ever written is, I suppose, that of Fran- 
cis Galton by Kar] Pearson. Galton was a grandson of Erasmus Darwin, the 
poet-naturalist, and a half-cousin of Charles Darwin. His most famous work 
was Heredity-Genius, brilliant but questionable in its hypotheses. It was 
he who gave us the much abused term “‘Eugenics.”’ 

With the greatest care the author analyzes the chief physical charac- 
teristics of his fellow scientist, not omitting his “‘good looks,”’ his ailments, 
and adds, to round out the picture, his “‘good digestion.”’ These he sums 


up, 
Thus we realize that in most of his physical characters, Francis Galton was not a 
Darwin. . . . It is to the mental characters we must turn for likeness. 


The quest for Darwinian cytoplasm, not finding satisfactory results in the 
bodily features, falls back on the far more illusive mental qualities. 

Under letters running from “‘a’’ to “‘m,”’ he lists thirteen characteristics, 
among them being an even temper, ascetism, power of observation, love 
of adventure, much steadfastness of purpose, and mechanical ingenuity. 

At the end he adds, 


We believe that several of these features are markedly Darwin, but others just as 
certainly come from different strains. 


This catalogue is accompanied by elaborate charts showing the genealogy 
on both sides of Galton’s family. The author then proceeds to select the 
various ancestors, some going back several generations, who have given 
Galton the qualities listed: 

Power of observation, the ‘clinical instinct,’ was essentially Darwin. . .. Some of 
the difference in Charles Darwin and Francis Galton was hereditary and marked 
the concentrated business instinct which Galton inherited from Farmers, and 
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Freames, Braines and Barclays, as well as from his own name-stock. In the roving 
lust again we see Cameron, Barclay, and Collier ancestry rather than Darwin. 
Steadfastness of purpose, may we not credit something of this to Robert Button and 
Jasper Batt with their many years of gaol experience? . . . For mechanical inge- 
nuity, when did he derive this sense? In the first place, the business of an ironmaster 
and gunsmith cannot be developed by mere business capacity. We find, whether 
we turn to the Strutt and Arkwright, the Boulton and Watt, or the Wedgewood 
firms, that for success, mechanical ingenuity must supplement the business aptitude. 


The only statement which cannot be challenged in this part of the book 
now follows: 


Thus, as most men, Francis Galton was physically and mentally a blend of many 
ancestral traits. 


I venture to assert it is the assignment of each trait to a definite line of 
ancestry wherein lies omniscience. This knowledge into the working of 
Providence shows again in the following: 


What we do realize is that they [the traits] were not the product of his environ- 
ment, whether of home, or school or college. 


Kings College, London, and Trinity College have indeed sins of omission 
if this statement be true. The home, the school, and the college rather than 
heredity may have been at work on Francis Galton’s brothers, as they were 
not famous. The “‘kaleidoscope of heredity”’ the author is willing to admit, 
is puzzling. 


One final example will be given of the attributions of lineage. In this 
case I am using both the writings of a scientist and those of a propogandist 
for eugenics in the home. 

We have all heard of the remarkable list of the descendants of Jonathan 

Edwards, 
Twelve college presidents, 265 college graduates, 65 college professors, 60 physicians, 
100 clergymen, 75 army officers, 60 prominent authors, 100 lawyers, 30 judges, 80 
public officers—state governors, city mayors, and state officials, 3 congressmen, 2 
United States senators, and 1 vice-president of the United States. 


Jonathan’s grandfather, Richard Edwards, had two wives, Elizabeth 
Tuthill (or Tuttle), and Mary Talcott. In speaking of the line leading from 
the first wife, one of our authors writes, 


And now let us see how this legacy of God’s wealth in blood or germ cells may en- 
rich a creation with infinite usury... . All over America I have met her descend- 
ants. Many of them wear a gold badge known as the Tuthill emblem. It is a badge 
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of honor. Everywhere they hold places of distinction. . . . ““The Blood of Greatness”’ 
is the only phrase that would properly describe such a pedigree. ... Elizabeth 


Tuthill was a marvellous girl, nearly three hundred years ago at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. She married Richard Edwards, a great lawyer. They had one son and four 
daughters. They have all left their mark upon American blood. . . . Later in life 
Richard Edwards married Mary Talcott. She was an ordinary, everyday, common- 
place woman. She had ordinary, everyday commonplace children. The splendid 
heredity of Richard Edwards was swamped by the mating. 


It is, then, this “marvellous girl,” Elizabeth, whom we have to thank 
for all the college professors. The author is ready to admit that the factor of 
heredity may not have been 


completely separated from the factor of environment. There can be little doubt 
(he adds] that some members of moderate ability attained distinguished positions 
through family influence. 


He rather spoils this probable truth by adding, 
Finally, then, we see actually and literally, that from dogs to kings, from rats to 
college presidents, blood always tells 


But we are forgetting “the marvellous girl,’’ Elizabeth. She is well worth 

our detailed attention. Parkes, in his new Jonathan Edwards, writing of the 
grandfather, says, 
There was, however, a skeleton in the family cupboard. Richard Edwards, at the 
age of twenty, had been inveigled into marriage by a rich and attractive New 
Haven girl, Elizabeth Tuttle (or Tuthill), who within a few months, gave birth to 
a child whose paternity her husband disowned; after twenty years of marriage she 
seems to have become insane, for her husband secured a divorce; one of her sisters 
committed infanticide; and one of her brothers was hanged for murdering another 
sister. Timothy Edwards was her second child. One of Jonathan’s sisters was dis- 
tinctly queer and two of his nieces became confirmed opium-eaters; his own youngest 
son, born too late to be educated by him, was a clever and erratic Don Juan, and 
one of his grandsons was Aaron Burr, 


whom we have met before. Jonathan’s father was expelled from Harvard 
College, according to the quarter-bill book, and was assessed the heaviest 
fine recorded in this place. ; 
Infanticide, sororicide, sex delinquencies, insanity, the confirmed use 
of drugs, and Aaron Burr must be laid at Elizabeth’s door. Let this “gold 
badge of honor” have a speaking likeness of the beautiful Elizabeth on the 
obverse, but I should like to write a truthful inscription for the reverse. 
Then let the proud wearers of this medal take heed that it is always worn 
face out. 
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Professor Jennings, in his new Biological Basis of Human Behavior, 
definitely states that there is no special gene for any capability. The infinite 
varieties of gene combinations may produce almost anything. Furthermore, 
on the a@ priori grounds, such as we have seen many of our biographers em- 
ploying, he does not see how any mental traits can be with certainty derived 
either from a genetic or an environmental background. 

From the days of Alexander, the Great, who Plutarch “allowed as 
certain”’ was a descendant of Heracles to the most modern of writers, the 
biographical pattern has remained fixed, the biologist has done little to 
alter this model and an anthropologist ventures to step in and suggest a 
more careful scrutiny of scientific facts in the writing of the lives of the great 
and the near-great. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CROW PRAYERS By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


S I EXPLAINED in an earlier publication,’ the Crow Indians ad- 
dressed prayers mainly, though not exclusively, to the Sun, who was 

likewise the chief recipient of offerings. The overshadowing importance of 
the Sun in Crow religion appears still more clearly when we recall that cer- 
tain other beings who are invoked bear definite relations to him. Thus, Old 
Man Coyote, usually the Trickster of mythology, is at times confounded 
with the Sun, though sometimes he himself figures as praying to him.” Old- 
Woman’s Grandchild, the favorite hero of folk-lore, is the Sun’s son and 
ultimately transformed into a star, usually the Morning Star.* The sacred 
Tobacco until recently planted by those duly initiated into its cult is like- 
wise definitely associated with the stars. Some informants fail to specify a 
particular astral body, others speak of the Dipper, but the identification 
with the Morning Star also occurs, and in one version the Sun is credited 
with giving the Tobacco medicine to a poor faster.‘ The sweat-lodge is 
conceived as, above all, an offering to the Sun; albino buffalo skins were 
invariably presented to him, as already noted by Maximilian; and the 
oath sworn when disputing or defending the claim to a war honor was 
addressed to the Sun.® Most remarkable of all is the fact that in seeking a 
vision the faster almost always addressed the Sun, though it was under- 
stood that he would not as a rule come. There is a rare suggestion that 
the tutelaries who do appear were dispatched by the Sun, but most reports 
do not indicate this at all, and some explicitly indicate the independent 
power of the beings described in them.® 

So far as prayer is concerned, the statement offered by One-blue-bead 
may give a hint of the essential attitude of these Indians: 
The only thing I prayed to specially was my feather. I might pray to the Sun any 
time.’ 


That is to say, in the special circumstances associated with his revelation 
e.g., in One-blue-bead’s case, whenever he went to battle, he would invoke 
his tutelary and his symbol. Outside this specific setting the Sun was the 
foremost supernatural one would turn to. 


1 R. H. Lowie, The Religion of the Crow Indians, AMNH-AP 25: 426 sq., 1922. 
* Id., Myths and Traditions of the Crow Indians, AMNH-AP 25: 14/., 25, 1918. 
Ibid., 52-74. 

‘ Religion, 177-189; Myths, 15. 

5 Jd., Social Life of the Crow Indians, AMNH-AP 9: 239, 1912. Myths, 25. 

® Religion, 327, 329, 334. 

Tbid., 326. 
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During field work conducted in 1931 under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on American Indian Languages of the American Council of Learned 
Societies I was able to record some supplementary samples of Crow prayers, 
which are reproduced below with such comments as seem necessary. 


I 


In an unpublished narrative my informant; Holman, ascribed the fol- 
lowing prayer to Andicico:’pac, whom some Indians credit with the intro- 
duction of the Sun Dance doll. He has been fasting, has just cut off a 
finger-joint, and is holding it out towards the Sun: 


ma’’sa‘ka biara’‘kam bi: watseckya’’t hin‘e’ ba‘xu’a  k‘o’ 
Father’s clansman, me you see, I am pitiable; this of my body that 
hawa’k‘ bara’kuk‘ du’’ci. basa’ xaxu’a ambawa‘wa’ ‘de 
it isa part, I give it you, eat it. Whatever things all easy things 
k‘o- bii’kyuxa‘ka waku' 


those cause me to get by chance on my behalf, there it is. 


[Free translation: Father’s clansman, you see me, I am pitiable (in distress); this 
is a part of my body, I give it to you, eat it. Whatever easy things there are, let 
me secure them by good luck. There it is (the finger).] 


Here the first word suffices to identify the power invoked, for this 
vocative form of a-’sa‘ke, his father’s clansman, is not otherwise employed. 
Indeed, it was wrongly challenged by one interpreter in another prayer on 
the ground that a father’s clansman would be addressed as axe’, father.’ 
However, the Sun may be otherwise apostrophized—by his common name 
a’xace or as isa*’‘ka xa‘ria, Old Old-Man." Apart from this latter designa- 
tion, Holman’s first sentence is almost identical with the prayer dictated 
years ago by White-arm." 

watseckya’’t is the diminutive form of watse’ci (= batse’ci), a word ex- 
pressing literal poverty and, figuratively, a condition of distress likely to 
arouse supernatural compassion. Accordingly it constantly figures in sup- 
plication. Similarly frequent is the formal presentation of an offering with 
the words, “I give it to you,” as when an albino buffalo skin is offered. 
Less common is the affirmation that the gift is a part of the pleader’s body, 
but it recurs verbatim in the next prayer. 


® R. H. Lowie, The Sun Dance of the Crow Indians, AMNH-AP 16: 13, 1915. 
® Social Life, 208; Religion, 429. 

1 Social Life, 239; Religion, 333, 427. 

" Religion, 333. 
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The request that the Sun eat the flesh cut off seemed to demand further 
explanation. At my suggestion Mr. James Carpenter, my interpreter, se- 
cured a consensus of opinion among the older Indians. They virtually all 
agreed that the Sun was not expected actually to eat the flesh, but to accept 
the sacrifice as a token of the supplicant’s sincerity. There are, however, 
mythological references to the eating of human flesh by the Sun and his 
wife, as in the story of a visit to the Sun and in an unpublished variant of 
the Old Woman’s Grandchild tale.” 


II 


In 1931 Plenty-hawk narrated certain incidents in the early life of the 
late Medicine-crow, who is represented as going out to seek a vision in the 
company of friends. Facing the Sun at dawn, Medicine-crow is said to have 
uttered the following words: 


axe’ awe’n awatsi’ i’kya, hin-e’ bara’k‘biawak* ma‘xu’a 
Father, on the Ground Badger look, this I want to give you, my body of 


haw’ak* bara’k‘biawak. hire’m 
that some part I want to give you. These my friends whatever they wish 


a’ndi‘’o. kahe’, hinde:’ky bice’’re. bi'watse ’ tsi, hinde’ ‘ky 
may they do (?). Hallo, here it is a buffalo chip. Me make a chief, here it is, 


axe’. [dapaxi’ky.] hinde’ky bawara’k‘biawe'c i: ’raxk‘ork* 
Father. [He cut it.| Thisisit I wanted to give it you, there it is 
du'cikya’’ta. kahe’, 

eat it. Now then, this is all. 


The Badger here figures as a representative of the Sun. The first sen 
tence thus means: “Father, Badger of this earth, look”’ (i.e. listen): kahe’ is 
the usual word used to direct attention to a significant statement. As in 
the preceding prayer, the Sun is asked to eat the flesh offered, but the addi- 
tion of a diminutive -kya‘’ta to the verbal stem was severely criticized by 
other Indians because it would imply that the supplicant was pitying the 
Sun! Also, they said, the chopping must have preceded the lifting of the 
buffalo-chip with the joint on it. 


Yellow-mule dictated a prayer connected with a medicine of bird-tail 
feathers that served as a protection against missiles. The owner would wear 


a Mythology, 157. 
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the tail as a unit and tie loose feathers to his horse. The first to make this 
medicine was Bloodless Robe-back (isa*’ce du‘ ’ri:’risac), so nicknamed be- 
cause too lazy to carry game on his back. His son, Wild-Onion (bi’txuac), 
inherited it and added to the medicine on the strength of individual dreams. 
He gave it to his brother-in-law, Yellow-crane, who passed it on to my 
informant, saying that the time for war had passed but that the medicine 
would bring luck in regard to property. 

In opening the burdle, which Yellow-mule intended to do in the fall, 
the owner would make sweet-grass incense, make motions toward the 
four quarters, and utter these words: 

hin-e’ wa‘pe’ i’tsikya‘ta di‘ hawac bawasa’’ wiawoak". hin'e’ 

This day in safety you with around I run I want. This 


wa‘pe’ wi'tsikyusa‘’wa wiawak". wasa‘cge’rak' i'’tsikya‘tak u'pe’ 


day you me on I put I want. My horses in safety the end 
a‘’waka‘t ba-wi’awak i-riwa‘tsiwaki-’ky. ba-ra‘ka’’reta 
I want to reach with, that is why I supplicate you. Bad things not 


ba‘ka’t bi’awak* 

I want tocome to that is why I supplicate you. 

[Free translation: Today I want to run around with you in safety. Today I want to 
put you on my body. I want to reach the end in safety with my horses, that i: 


why I supplicate you. I want to avoid bad things, that is why I supplicate you.] 

When Yellow-mule dreams of his medicine, he adds another feather and 
prays: 

hine’ wa‘pe’ hin‘e’ wa’’aco di’s‘a-wak*. hin'e’ wa‘pe’ hin-e’ di: 

This day this feather I'll put on you. This day this you 
arak‘usa’’wec itsi‘’rem be:’wiawak‘ . be: ’wiawa 
what I put on ahorse’ I want to own. Something I want to own 
that is why I supplicate you that is why I make you. 

He ties the new feather with the others, takes light red paint (u’’k‘ice), 
rubs all the feathers with it, burns incense, then paints his hair and body 
with the same paint, which represents his medicine, and prays: 

hine’ wa‘pe’ di- wi ‘tsi kyusa*‘wak‘, ba: ’mbiky. 

This day you I put on myself , something I’ll own forthwith. 


Yellow-mule said he sometimes, indeed mostly, got something the very 


same day. 


| 
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The word tsiwaki-’, to invoke, to supplicate, is a definite part of the 
religious vocabulary; its derivative aratsiwaka‘’u, place of supplication, 
’ is used to designate a church. 


S. It is obvious that in the act of addressing his medicine as he does there 
y lies a personification, and the extra feathers added here constitute the offer- 
- ing in lieu of the flesh given to the Sun in connection with other prayers. 

I\ 

e Sweat-lodges (awu’sua) were originally ritualistic and even those who 


had the relevant privileges would, according to one informant, sweat only 
when prompted by a dream. On the other hand, tradition tells of a man 
who constantly erected sweat-lodges and was accordingly named awu’c- 
da‘kuc, Sweats-regularly."* In the construction of the awu’sua the Crow 
used willows numbering from twelve to one hundred. Plenty-hawk’s prayer 
specifies lodges of 18, 14, 20, 100 willows, respectively. 

i'‘ria axpi’rupaxpec di’awa‘wiky. i’tsikya‘ta ba‘’rak , 

Poles 18 I’ll make . In safety if I arrive, 
am‘ibatso're’retak , di‘awa'wiky. a’kem 
if I have no bad luck (disappointment), I'll doit . Something ontop 


ba’’wiky. a’x‘a’cec, bara’k‘uk* . bare’ a‘’ape de’axdak , iv’ria 
I'iiput . Sun , you Igiveittoyou. Theleaves when yellow, poles 


d di’awa'wiky. i’tsikya’ta wa’’rak , a’’kem 

14 I’ll make . Safely if I arrive, something on top 
ma‘’wiky. a’x‘a‘cec, wara’k‘uk‘. 

| r'llput . Sun , you I give to you. 

masa‘’ka‘ce ba‘’rak , i’tsikya*te ba‘’rak , i*’ria 

Snowfall the very first if I reach, safely if I reach, poles 
axpi’rupaxpec di’awa’wiky. ba‘’wiky. a’xacec, di‘ri 
18 I’ll make . Something ontop I'll put . Sun , you 


wara’k‘uk'. 


y I give to you. 
bare’ a‘ ‘ape tari’arak , i’tsikya‘ta ba*’rak , i-’ria nu*’pa‘pirakéc 
The leaves when they fall, safely if I reach, poles 20 
di‘awa'wiky. a’'’kem ba‘/wiky. a’xa‘cec, di‘ri’ bara’k‘uk' 
y make . Something on top I'll put . Sun , you I give it to you 


% Religion, 428 ff.; Myths, 244 sq. 
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i'’ria pirakise’c, bi’awakusa‘‘rak i’tse ba*’rak‘, di’awa’wiky. 


Poles 100 , the spring safely ifI reach, I’ll make 
a*’kem ba‘’wiky. a’x‘a‘cec, wara’k‘uk". 
Something ontop T’liput . Sun , you I give you. 
awu’c iaka*’tec diawa’’mbiky hutci’riky bira’’taxbu'a 


Sweat-lodge a small one I’ll make forthwith. It is cold charcoal 


burupa’tbiky, ma‘’cdak k‘o'’mba'wiky. a’x‘a‘cec, wardk‘u 


I'll sprinkle , whenI die I’ll stop. Sun , you Igiveit to. 
i’t‘'a wa‘’ka‘ku wi’awak’, i-ri’awak' .aho*’ ! ba‘wa’’ka'ku 
Safely I live Iwant  , that is why I make it. Thanks! I live 


wi'awak*‘. Apsa’’rukec a’‘tsipa’’ rurak ri’awa‘wiky. ba’‘isande’ 
Iwant . The Crow if they multiply youll makeit. “Sickness 


ha’mneti ba‘k; iri’awak' . 
may there be none” I say; that’s why I do it. Thus it is 


[Free translation: I’ll make(a sweat-lodge) of 18 poles; I’ll do it if I arrive in safety, 
if [have nodisappointment. I’ll put something on top: Sun, to you I giveit. When the 
leaves are yellow, I’ll make (a sweat-lodge of) 14 poles. If I arrive safely, I’ll put 
something on top: Sun, to you I give it. If I reach the very first snowfall, I’ll make 
(a sweat-lodge of) 18 poles. I’ll put something on top: Sun, to you I give it. If I reach 
(the time) when the leaves fall, I’ll make 20 poles. I’ll put something on top: Sun, 
to you I give it. A hundred poles I’ll make if I reach the spring in safety. I’ll put 
something on top: Sun, to you I give it. Forthwith I’ll make a small sweat-lodge. 
When it is cold, I’ll sprinkle charcoal, I’ll never stop till I die. Sun, to you I give 
it. I want to live peaceably, that is why I make it. Thanks! I want to live (?). If 
the Crow multiply, I’ll make it for you. “Of sickness may there be none,”’ say I, 
that’s why I do it. That is it.] 

In the unpublished tale of Gun-hammer and Walks-toward-his-horses, 
dictated by Yellow-brow, the heroes inaugurate small sweat-lodges of 
twelve willows. The prayer is interesting in that here it is not the Sun that 
is apostrophized, but the Sweat-lodge itself, its ritualistic ingredients, and 
other beings. The personification of the fat and the willows is noteworthy. 


kahe’ awu’suac ioka‘’t‘ec diawawara’k‘bi’ruk' , hin‘e’m 

Hallo, Sweat-lodge small, we are making it for you, I said, now 
k‘andi’awak‘. awaxa‘’we ari’racbice'c arisa’’ta, 
I have made it. Mountains of renown (having names); Rivers Big : 
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hec o°’piukawe’, a°’ce ari’atec, ba*’kukuta 
on the other hand smoke , Rivers Small; You Above in the heavens, 


ba’’k‘o'rec, o°’pi; awawu’ta wa‘k‘orre’c, o’pi; awe’c, o’pikyawe'; 
beings there, smoke; Beingsinthe Ground, smoke; Earth, you, smoke 


biri'tse’c, pi. a*’apa(r)asi'a , araku‘ke’c 
Willows , smoke. When the leaves appear, leaves their full size 


arahi ‘ac , a’ ‘pandeaxec , a'’ape aratari’ac awaku’kurita 
when they reach, when leaves are yellow, leaves when they fall, year after year 


awa’kabare’mbiawak . ‘tse*ky . kahe’, ciwe’c, 
[ want to keep on seeing. For this I make you smoke. Hallo, Fat 


bi's cos bare’’rak* ba‘ira’pem__ k‘o. bi i:’kyuxabi‘awak‘ 
wherever (my face) I go something fat that I want to chance upon. 


bira’’taxp‘uac, bisco’s bare*‘rak bisa’cbiak*‘ , i’tsikya‘ta 
Charcoal , wherever I go may I blacken my face, safely 


bak‘u’wiawak* . hutse’c arahu’ac di-co’’pat‘ , or’ pi! 
I want to return. (Winds where they come you 4) You Four Quarters, smoke! 


biscos bare*‘rak’ hutse’ wi's bi’awak', hutse’ bi kyo'n 
Wherever I go the wind towards me thereI want , winds me there 


de’ ‘tisa baku’! 
do not send for me! 


[Free translation: Hallo, Small Sweat-Lodge, ‘‘We are making it for you,”’ I said; 
now I have made it. Mountains of renown, Big Rivers, and Small Rivers, smoke 
You Beings Above, smoke. Beings in the Ground, smoke. Earth, smoke. Willows, 
smoke. When the leaves appear, when the leaves are full-grown, when the leaves are 
yellow, when the leaves fall,—year after year I want to keep on seeing (these 
seasons). For this I offer smoke. Hallo, Fat, wherever I go, I want to chance upon 
something fat. Charcoal, wherever I go, may I blacken my face (in token of victory), 
safely I want to return. You, Winds of the Four Quarters, smoke! Wherever I go I 
want the wind towards me, wind do not send me there on my account (?)]. 


The suggestion of imitative magic is obvious notwithstanding the form 
of prayer. Because the supplicant wants to blacken his face with charcoal 
when he goes to war, charcoal is supposed to be used in the rite, etc. 

My interpreter, James Carpenter, obtained the following explanation 
of the last sentence from Yellow-brow. “When I go to hunt (batse’- 
bare-’rak") or on the warpath I want to have no fear of being discovered. 
Animals are gifted by scent to know. War parties take warning when the 
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buffalo stampede and will be on the watch for some unseen danger that has 
caused the game to run.”’ The second clause means: ‘“‘Forbid the wind to 
blow from my direction to the buffalo when I hunt them or on my war tra- 


vels.”’ 
VI 
In the story of Tsi:’sapuac the hero leads a warparty but is continually 
annoyed by the captious criticisms and sneers of his brother, Large-inside. 
At last he loses patience and prays as follows: 
hin‘e’ awu’’sac waku pak‘ hin-e’ o*’tsia 
This Large-inside [to] me he is a blood brother [but] this night 


sa*pem waka‘ ’wa ku 
something cause him to suffer greatly do it on my behalf. But 


ce’ ’wawiawasak ‘ tsira’’k‘cirak‘ ba‘kurutsi’ wiky. 
I do not want to make him die, tomorrow I’ll take him back. 


[Free translation: This Large-inside is a blood-brother of mine, yet tonight for my 
sake cause him to suffer from great discomfort. But I do not wish to cause his death 
and will take him back tomorrow.] 


Here it is not clear what power is addressed, though it is certainly a 
vision “father,’’ but since the hero has been just previously painting his 
face miraculously by means of the Sun’s blessing, it is a fair assumption that 
he is praying to this supernatural. 

When another brother remonstrates, Tsi'’sapuac replies, ‘‘We have 
spoken, we can do nothing about it. Anyway, he will not die.” 


VII 
In a historical narrative by Yellow-brow, a young warrior—one of a 
number designated to be especially brave in an impending engagement with 
the Cheyenne—sallies forth into the camp-circle on the eve of battle, wails 
and prays as follows: 


ba‘ammi:’ wiraxba’‘k k‘o- ba’mbara’skawi’a ahu’k‘ 


Ever since I have been a person my causes for sorrow were many, 
bari’atsec k‘orri’ac ba’ wi'’ctsisa k‘o-m . i'’ctsisa 
I used to think; it turns out there was something in front of me. Before that (?) 


barase’ kawi'’wisak' mara*’xtak‘ hin‘e wape’ baci’ciahe 


I was sorrowing , | did not know today all sorts of things 
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jwarasxawi' ‘kya‘cikyawa 
all my sorrows are coming to a head. 


bi'’e batseckya’’tuwa bawa’kas hira’k‘e’ Apsa’’rukec 
My home its women are in distress I daresay. Now the Crow 
co’ot‘at’ a*’*kurak' ka’’uwisak*‘. basu’’aka‘t 
how are they faring? they continue to think . My dear home, 


batseckya’‘tuwa basba’watsecgya’’tec miraraxe’’n 
my poor dear ones, my people in distress, under the dripping water 


bawa'‘tsi‘'gyak awa‘’tsi‘'gyak‘ andi-’e'tse. ri’ak‘ a’ kuwisak*. 
he makes them sit he makes them sit he does to them as he pleases he continues . 


i'rutat' ak‘batse’’rerak*. co’’ot‘ i'wawatsecba’wikyahe’? 
Them alone he deems men . WhatcanIdo sothat I can distress him, perchance? 


ba‘’k‘ukure’ce, 


You above , if there be one who knows what goes on, 
ambi'watseci: ‘oc hin‘e’ wa‘pe’ kari:’wice bak'u’. awe’ awu’at'‘a 
for the distress caused me today pay give me. Inside the earth, 
ak‘ba‘e’‘*kyaratbicdak‘ , ambi‘ watseci’’oc kari’ ’wice 


if there be any one who knows what goes on, for the distress caused me pay 

baku’ . ak‘bachi’ri sa*’pdoak‘ hira*’k‘e kambi'wiraxba:’k‘e 

give me. Whatever may cause things now I as a person 

kari’tsiky. kambi‘ce/‘gyabak‘u’ . bawara’sarakawi’a a‘ka‘’cikya’wa. 
itisenough. Make me die for my sake. My sorrows are most plentiful. 
ba'ka*’tet‘ ice’ . bi’’e‘ta 
Even children timid as they are they die dangerously, it is said. Even women 
ba‘e'ricikya‘tu ice’ritsiratdatse’‘iky . ci: ’arak" 

timid as they are you cause to die dangerously. I as a person if a long time 
bari’atsisok'. biwiraxba*’k‘e ci:’arak* barasarakawi’a 

Ido not want. I a person if long my sorrows 

a‘ka’’ci bari’atsisak' 

would be most abundant, I do not want it. 


[Free translation: I used to think that since my birth I had had many sorrows. It 
turns out that there was something in store for me. I was grieving, but I did not 
know that today all manner of sorrow would be coming to a head. 

The women at my home are miserable, I daresay. ““How are the (captive) Crow 
faring?”’ they are continually thinking to themselves. My poor dear housemates, 
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my distressed kin, (the enemy) makes them sit under the dripping water, he is ever 
abusing them, he thinks his men are the only ones to be brave. What can I do to 
distress him, I wonder? 

You Above, if there be one there who knows what is going on, repay me today 
for the distress I have suffered. Inside the Earth, if there be any one there who knows 
what is going on, repay me for the distress I have suffered. The One Who causes 
things, Whoever he be, J have now had my fill of life. Grant me death, my sorrows 
are over-abundant. Though children are timid, they die harsh deaths, it is said 
Though women are timid, you make them die harsh deaths. I do not want to live 
long; were I to live long, my sorrows would be over-abundant. I do not want it. 


Double-Face is wailing for revenge because he cannot forget the suffer- 
ings of the Crow women taken captive. Especially, he recalls one whom the 
enemy made to climb a tall cottonwood tree that was then chopped down. 
She is supposed to have said at the time, “If Double-face and Plays-with- 
his-face could see me just now!” 

In this outburst there is no more longing for earthly benefits. With a 
magnificent gesture the young hero sweeps away all thought of life, which 
has become unbearable and prays for only one thing—death. 


The last two prayers cited illustrate another point. Predominant as 
the Sun’s position is in the religious consciousness of these Indians, it is 
not an exclusive one. What is more, the supplementary powers are not only 
not necessarily identified with, or (like the Morning Star) somehow related 
to him; they are not identifiable with any preconceived mythological figure. 
The Willows, the Fat, adjured in Prayer V are personified ad hoc and sup- 
plicated in that context only. In Prayer VI ‘‘You Above”’ is conceivably 
another designation of the Sun, but what of the “One inside the Earth” 
and “The One who causes things, Whoever he be’”’? These are presumably 
‘“‘Augenblicksgétter” in Usener’s sense of the term. The Indian probably 
has no conception of an impersonal all-pervading supernatural power, but 
he has the conception of supernatural power which potentially may be 
attached to any part of the cosmos. Thus, a transitory stimulation may 
lead to a momentary personification of the charcoal, the fat, the willows, 
all of which belong to the sphere of the sweat-lodge complex, become 
derivatively potent for the time being, and then relapse from the status of 
nonce-gods into that of inanimate objects devoid of extraordinary charac- 
ter. Similarly, the warrior uttering Prayer VI is filled with a vague sense of 
supernatural power in different parts of the cosmos and appeals to them 
in ephemeral personification in their hypothetical abodes. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF METRICS By WALTER HOUGH 


HE use of measures is one of the characteristics of man demarking 

him from the animal implications of his early phases as a natural 
phenomenon. Acquirements of a long evolution in which a fitting to the 
laws upon which the world is built are seen in his conformities to the greater 
environments and his limited beginning use of the latitude allowed by 
nature. These conformities come down as instincts, many of which eventu- 
ally become capable of metrical statement. There are thus things that in 
primordial times cannot be done and later in man’s progress in the conquest 
of nature seem to present no limits of refinement and elaboration. 

The early attempts at metrical statement form a most interesting phase 
of human history dealing with factors which have become of vital impor- 
tance in the interpretation of the physical world and of human affairs. 
Comparatively the use of measures ranks with the “invention” of language, 
though these cannot be separated from the fabric of culture and held up 
as entities. 

Gradually from the first gropings of culture, man expanded along lines 
that would be essential in the high advance of civilization. The process 
took thousands of years. Especially the growth of the ideas of measure is 
stressed here and necessarily theoretical deductions are advanced as to 
the earlier acquisition of these ideas. 

It is recognized that after the long preparatory period we begin to see 
man using measures in a comparatively near past. The long course of hu- 
man culture before what is called the awakening is perhaps normal. Emo- 
tions of pity or surprise at the scores of millenniums seemingly featureless 
appear to be unnecessary. This incubation over an enormous time had its 
advances important in their way and germane to the stage of culture as 
any recorded by the printing press. Commonly fire and language are se- 
lected from many other features, but until the flashing point was reached 
the great awakening could not be realized. The world of man was adequate 
at every period. The process was timeless. 

It seems evident that the whole field of measures began with the proxi- 
mal source, the freely moving divisions of the human body. The universal 
survival of folk measures based on rude standards derived from the human 
body renders it evidence that these are primitive applications of metrics 
and would be observed in the beginnings of culture. 
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AREA 

One of the most obscure questions relating to measurements is the 
origin or the emergence of the idea of area. The first component of area 
seems to be length, which had early application as derived human measure- 
ments, that may be called practical, being derived from human experience. 
It is not likely that length in two directions enclosing space would be de- 
rived from such experience at an early period, in fact such a conception 
transcends the rough and ready measurements furnished by the body. 

Area had no utility in primitive society. Any application must appear 
after a considerable development of society. Tribal boundaries appear to be 
an early phenomenon, but these followed natural features and involved no 
conception of amount of area. In art perhaps in the late Neolithic the 
equal arm or axial cross gives space figures enclosed in isosceles triangles, 
that is, when the third length is added forming a square. 

If we consider art in which geometric forms are used we might suspect 
that the preliminary ground for area concept has been reached. Here is a 
field in which early artists had constant experience with apposed equal 
spaces within lines arranged for balance and rhythm, which are the founda- 
tion of geometry. The nexus, however, suggested between decorative art 
and geometry is highly speculative. The history of geometry is probably 
far more complex in its aggregation and relation of the basal figures in terms 
of measures and must be assigned to a rather high degree of culture. 

The metrics that are the outgrowth of human proportions have general 
currency and show a gradual development of accuracy in their application. 
Their use is in the basic industries, especially those of clothing mankind. 
Evidently also they have not and perhaps never will reach the extreme dif- 
ferentiation of the ideas of length, area, and the like, discussed later. The 
wide prevalence of folk measures in some modern industries showing their 
recent derivation from house industries is an interesting observation. 

The transfer of geometric art figures to geometry is apparently due to 
the development of agriculture and the consequent demarcation crudely 
of fields or areas worked by social units. Definite appearance of these 
measurements is seen in Mesopotamia and Egypt where geometry was 
employed, the defining unit being the arm section length or cubit. From 
this period, impossible to date, the history unfolds to the present, the 
fundamental geometric figures being interpreted by evolving scales of 
measurements. 

WEIGHT 

Conscious knowledge of relative weight would not be reduced to system 

until an advanced state of culture introduced a primitive apparatus in- 
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volving the balance idea. Obviously there would be little use of determina- 
tion of weight in early society. Necessary limit of weight was sensed in the 
making of weapons. For instance, the massive Chellean ax must not be 
too heavy for the blow and the quick recovery. 

A knowledge of the limits of weight must have come early when, for 
instance, a stone or the like was heavier than a man could move or lift. 
A realization of weight would also be frequent in the nebulous state called 
early society. With the possession of the spear a sense of balance would be 
fostered. With flotation in water balance is seen to be important and in 
several ways the discriminations of poise and balance no doubt came into 
the consciousness of man. Nature primarily builds with the conservation 
of balance. 

Evidently, however, the application of the principle of balance for defi- 
nition of weight toward useful purposes began with the invention of the 
suspended beam. When this became known cannot be fixed. The evidence 
is that the idea arose at many places and at diverse times. It is presumed to 
progress by the fixing of a definite mass of convenient size as a standard 
of weight as a counterbalance which should become the pound or what- 
ever term is applied to it in history. 

The balance is of prime simplicity, a radical term in nature incapable 
of modification, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, and only suscepti- 
ble of improvement by refinement. As an instrument of precision it has 
reached a high point, but its information is now regarded as crude com- 
pared with the methods which we fondly call exact science. The spectacle 
of a merchant of old weighing a commodity with the simple balance and 
Dr. Paul Heyl weighing the earth forms a most striking antithesis. The as- 
tronomer weighing suns in the far spaces of the universe emphasizes the 
superseding of the inherited balance. 


LENGTH 


Apparently the primary measure developed in the course of man’s 
initiation into culture was length. Obviously of indispensable utility, the 
use of length begins very early and the names of the units persist to this 
day of mechanical and mathematical procedures having a minimum of 
error. 

These units are derivatives of the human body, its parts affording the 
standards enforced by the aature of its construction and having no ex- 
tremes of variation between individuals. The measures so derived were al- 
ways present and obvious and quite sufficient for the needs of the simple 
life and culture of our ancestors. 
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Clearly, the measures were applied from the sectioned, free moving 
portions of the body, as the arms and legs. Of these the arms were perhaps 
first and most used. The two portions of the arms flexed at the elbow 
joint were the most convenient measures and no doubt had priority in 
use, the smaller unit of the hand coming later. 

Consideration must be given to those measures of length determined 
by the limits of the physical reactions of man’s body. As with weight, com- 
mented upon above, the length of utensil and weapons with which man 
has supplied himself at any stage in his history is limited by the capabilities 
of the persons handling them. Likewise the places and conditions under 
which they are designed to be used are highly important to the measures 
and shapes of such artifacts. 

The standard primitive whole measures which have come down from 
antiquity and afford the approximations satisfying to most of humanity 
at the present are the arms stretch or brace, and seemingly the half brace 
is the basis of our yard. The half arm appears early as the cubit, not as a 
fraction but as an obvious length from elbow to finger tips or approximately 
18 inches. The variability of the cubit, as noted in this measure among 
ancient civilizations, would seem to be related to the diverse arm lengths 
observed in different races, and the longer cubit then would indicate 
Negroid derivations of this standard. 

The smaller measure, the hand standard, has survived as the span, but 
this measure has not furnished a familiar term of our metric nomenclature, 
although when fractions of standards came into vogue, finger joints no 
doubt supplied the want. 

The human foot was also a measure convenient of application and is 
much used by countrymen to this day for comparatively small estima- 
tions of length. For example in fencing, the distance between posts may be 
gotten by paces or by one foot before the other by a man whose foot is close 
to the right length. It is observed that psychologically this heel and toe 
measure is more comprehensible to the folk than the abstraction of the 
exact number of feet and inches. No doubt this is an inheritance of a dis- 
ability that harassed ancient man in evolving measures. 

The pace also may be of quite ancient origin. It corresponds to the whole 
arm length, but is much more facile of use for some measures. The pace 
seems likeliest to be of ancient ancestry. The Roman mille was one thousand 
paces, probably arising in military organizations. Million is also a great 
mille. The word mile is a derivative altered in length to conform to another 
standard. 

As with other measures representing ideas of the structure of nature 


| 
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ring hinted at in the rude beginnings of culture, length became instrumented in 
aps the human period just preceding the great advance, at some stage when 
Low needed fractions of length were applied, perhaps with halving, the natural 
> in and easiest comprehended division. 


The branch of length measures relating to distance also developed in 


ned a late period and produced a highly interesting group of folk customs of 
ym- estimating distances by shouts, by elapsed time determined by burning a 
ran | stick, and many other folk devices which cannot be taken up here. 
Hes DIRECTION 
der 
res It is easy to perceive that a sense or instinct of direction should be a 
fundamental animal inheritance. From this instinct highly developed or 
5m less highly in the animal kingdom to the limited applications in slowly 
ity growing human society where germs of system appear, there is a long pro- 
ce gression. From the time when man began to be able to state direction with 
Sa some point of reference, to the extraordinary complexity of the ideas of 
aly modern physicists on the subject there has been an amazing progress. This 
ng progress tends to place us in a rather hopeless quandary of relativity. 
hs Primitive man is conceived to have had two datum points, the rising 
te and setting of the sun. He could move toward or away from the sunrise or 
sunset, presumably not consciously. The gross angle of divergence from the 
ut sun path would be 90 degrees, which when recorded at a much later period 
. would give the quaternary world figure or axial cross. Without doubt the 
no instinctive sense of direction became dulled when the cares of social order 
interposed in natural life, or extended movements on land or water tended 
is | to complicate the known directions of home locations. Gradually other aids, 
a- such as the stars and planets, were brought in, useful both directionally 
ye and as well for indicating periods of time. 
se When man became geographically minded cannot be indicated, but 
De there is no doubt that from his first appearance as a sentient being he ac- 
1e cumulated knowledge not derived from instinct. The criteria of mountains, 
:- rocks, and other geographical features were always in sight in the environ- 


ment, silently inculcating direction. 
Accuracy of direction filled no need in primitive society. Orientation as 
suggested was a simple unconscious effort. The compass would be ages in 

| the future and arise from a need of orienting the soul in its resting place, 
briefly a geomantic instrument in the religious system of China. Compared 

r with the extended period when instinctive and folk directions were em- 
ployed the compass invention is of yesterday. It is, however, possibly the 
first scientific instrument of which we know. Its coming required the evolu- 
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tion of the art of metallurgy and the discovery of smelting of iron, also the 
empirical knowledge of the transfer of magnetism. This is an example of 
the beginnings that kindled a faint recognition of needs whose development 


would have a tremendous value in the future. 
CAPACITY 

The evolution of measures of capacity cannot look to primitive time 
with much success for beginnings. Few if any of the artifacts of early cul- 
ture required this measure and its conscious usage must be relegated to a 
comparatively recent period. The absence of obvious standards found in 
other lines of metrics precluded the transmission of capacity measures to 
historical times. Language, it is presumed, with its constant acquisitions of 
nouns would have words conveying the idea of full and empty and such 
connotations, but tangible objects having capacity and primary use would 
be absent. A whole line of such culture products or devices would appear 
with agriculture, domestication, transportation, and general commerce. 
These, however, would have little to do with the tremendous growth of 
capacity-space in modern science, in which metrics growing from diverse 
roots would be combined in mutual assistance in various problems. 


TIME 

Dr. Eddington states that there are two concepts of time, that of con- 
sciousness, not measured, and that derived from movements occurring in 
nature, given us by the astronomers. The natural movements or rhythms 
beat upon all organic nature, but come into expression by their action on 
the higher sentience of man. 

Just how time measures or perception developed or in what order be- 
longs to the unknown. At the dawn of history and in the lore of the less 
advanced tribes we find two chief luminaries enforcing division of time, 
the sun concerned in the rhythmic alternations of day and night, and the 
moon with more complex phases marking the longer period of the month. 
The month period requiring observation and memory record of connoting 
undoubtedly comes into use after the race has considerably advanced. The 
year periods of the sun and moon, the priority of which can only be con- 
jectured, represent a further advance in primitive astronomy. The constel- 
lations and individual planets and stars as indices of seasons are known 
to have been of great importance in early society. 

The need of time divisions reached its culmination when agriculture 
began to be practiced, ushering in one of the great climaxes of history. The 
period beginning at no great time in the past crystallizes many indeter- 
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minate folk-lore ideas evolving in human society. One of these, which 
would be of lasting effect on world progress, was the linking up of the 
practical need for astronomy with religion, supposed to be the earlier logos. 

The lore of the farmer seeking for some law to secure his crops was taken 
over by the priesthood, who, with leisure and subsistence, possessed the 
conditions for reducing the crude observations to order. 


LOCATION IN TIME-SPACE 


The vast modern development of the ideas of location or position science 
is scarcely represented in primitive conditions. Such germs in the presumed 
primitive state of man would appear in a hypothetical psychology revolving 
around the idea or sense of here and there, ideas apparently fundamentally 
necessary in any society however primitive. 

Involved in this is the suggestion that there must have arisen at an 
early period the consciousness of identity, tracing back to what are called 
instincts of animal societies in which movements from place to place are 
in mass or the sum of individual actions. The progress of this idea is seen 
to be of high importance. We can, however, only observe man at a period 
when he had acquired the knowledge of being and hence individuality. It 
is suspected that this consciousness has not permeated the whole human 
race as yet. 

In the growth of the employment of metrics, here in relation to there 
began to be expressed in crude and gradually refining terms. Modern ex- 
pressions of such terms instead of becoming more accurate are involved in 
undreamed of complexity. 

NUMBERS 


Numbers are the units evolved in the various metrics essential to the 
progress of culture. These units are at first quite simple and supply primi- 
tive wants. Becoming more exact and expanding they are gradually brought 
together into systems somewhat as the symbols of the alphabet became 
regulated into series. 

Numbers are thought of in connection with record, but primitive num- 
bers had no record, being stored in the mind as part of human experience, 
or as solvents of primitive metric problems. They evolve from the rude 
generalizations on facts in the environment. They represent the efforts of 
man to state in terms the psychological reactions of the visible world. 
Numbers emerging into man’s consciousness from experiments in primitive 
metrics are the basis of mathematics, regarded as a very old science. The 
union of numbers and metrics, not close at first, has become of incalculable 
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importance, furnishing the medium with which the intellect of man soars 
into the intangible realm of the universe. 

The subject of numbers has attracted the philosophic of all ages. 
Critically the deductions of the philosophers were not based on the proxi- 
mal observational data furnished by the creature man himself or were 
based on faulty observations on tribes in a low state of culture. Modern, 
more exact observations on tribes show that numbers are specific things, 
and that there is no generic term to represent them divorced from things. 
Ten are ten fingers, not ten as an abstraction. Ten fingers may, as an ad- 
vance, be expanded to twenty digits by employing the toes, and that may 
be the limit, and instead of proceeding, the savage must begin again with 
visual or tangible things up to the number he is capable of seeing. 

Primitive man supposedly knew that he had fingers, but not their num- 
ber. At an early period this would be useless information. Evidently the 
finger count came much later and the abstract of numbers still later. The 
usefulness of numbers became evident in human consciousness with the 
expansion of communication, especially in the line of exchange within the 
group or tribe and increasing with external exchange. The first records 
were personal and grew out of property. These records may be conceived 
as scores or series of straight lines and much later, even to the present in 
some instances, of graphs of the objects recorded like the whaler’s graphs 
of the tails caught entered in the log book. The Eskimo made such records 
on ivory bag handles, but there is no evidence that such a custom antedates 
contact with the white man who seems to have introduced more exact ideas 
of number and record. In any case this is an expedient that is suggestive 
of multiple origins reaching back perhaps to early periods. 

Another form of number concept is found in number gestures. This phe- 
nomenon would seem to exist in the transition between number conception 
and record. It is not likely to appear therefore in the primary stages of 
measures, though it has doubtless an ancient history. Owing to its useful- 
ness as a secret method of bargaining it is still employed, especially in the 
Orient. 
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THE FAST AMONG 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS By JULES BLUMENSOHN 


ASTING was widespread in the religions of the North American In- 

dians. Some tribes rationalized it: the fast might, for example, be con- 
sidered a purificatory rite, as among the Salish of Puget Sound! and the 
Tepecano of Central Mexico.? But more often explanations of this kind were 
not given. The tendency to rationalize elements of culture had, in these in- 
stances, passed the fast by. It was taken for granted, and no explanation 
was provided. 

To these conceptions of the fast as an element of quasi-magical tech- 
nique, or as the customary and unquestioned thing to do, the attitude of the 
Central Algonkian’ tribes is in striking contrast. Just as the peculiar Plains 
type of bundle fetish was taken up by the Blackfoot and made the very 
core of a great economico-religious complex, so the fast was especially 
worked up, but in an entirely different way, by the Central Algonkian. But 
not only did they focus their attention particularly on the fast, they used 
it in a way very different from the tribes of the surrounding regions. The 
Central Algonkian used the fast in a personal relation with the super- 
natural. They believed that by fasting the suppliant underwent such suffer- 
ing, made himself so weak, that the spirits were overcome with pity, and 
so granted him whatever he desired. 

To one familiar with the literature on religion in North America this 
contrast must be fairly evident. Time after time, in regions other than that 
occupied by the Central Algonkian, we read that an individual fasts for 
purity, or for “‘ceremonial cleanness,’ or simply that he fasts. But this 
peculiar, what might almost be called this emotional, specialization of the 
fast developed by the Central Algonkian is unique. 

Throughout the literature—mythology, ritual texts, stories of personal 
experiences—of the Central Algonkian, and also throughout that of 
many of the tribes of the Great Plains with whom the former share cer- 
tain elements of their religion, the ritualistic expression “‘pity me,” or some 
variant of it, runs like a refrain. It was used in begging blessings of the 
spirits, and even in asking favors of men. Further, both the Central Algon- 
kian and Plains tribes had conventionalized the same technique of approach 
to the supernatural. To daub the face with clay or charcoal as if in mourn- 
ing; to shed tears; to cry aloud for pity, and to wail was the procedure fol- 


‘ Haeberlin and Gunther, p. 57. 
? Mason, p. 124. 


* The Siouan Winnebago, who shared the Central Algonkian culture, are included here. 
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lowed by both groups of peoples. It was the way to get things from the 
higher powers. The method and the phrase were employed frequently even 
without fasting or the performance of any austerity by some of the Plains 
tribes. But although there can be no doubt that almost all of these tribes 
shared the technique, we cannot be sure from the material that the Plains 
Indians, like the Central Algonkian, thought of the fast as helping to pro- 
voke the pity of the spirits. 

The two groups of peoples seem, however, so similar in their basic atti- 
tudes toward the supernatural that it is often difficult to see just where they 
were the same and where quite different. 

The problems, then, are three: (1) to contrast the Central Algonkian 
conception of the fast with that of the tribes in areas other than the Great 
Plains; (2) to compare the Central Algonkian with the Plains tribes; and 
(3) to show that the specific association achieved by the Central Algonkian 
is the result of the coazlescence of two essentially unconnected religious ele- 
ments that were widespread in this area. 

FASTING OUTSIDE THE AREA OF THE PLAINS AND 
THE GREAT LAKES 

In the Western Plateau the Thompson, Shuswap, and Lillooet exem- 
plify groups that used the fast but do not appear to have rationalized it. 
Their silence on this point contrasts markedly with the definite rationales 
provided by them for other austerities. 

The fast accompanying the puberty training of all boys and girls, for 
example, was not rationalized.‘ But although we are not told the object of 
the fast, we do learn that the reason the Thompson girl pierced the flesh 
of her armpits until the blood ran was ‘‘to make her body pure. . . .’> The 
Shuswap youth 
cut the points of his fingers. . . . Others usually cut four half-circles or four straight 
lines . . . on the outside of each leg, . . . afterwards piercing the inside of each leg 
in four places . . . with the point of a dagger, or instead, cutting four dot-like cuts 
or crosses. 


He mortified himself thus in order 


that he might be enabled to withstand pain stoically and without fear, and that, 
if wounded, his wounds might heal quickly. The cutting of the finger tips was sup- 
posed to let out all bad blood. 

Those training to be gamblers also cut the point of their tongue, and some of 
them swallowed the blocd. This was supposed to make them lucky. 


* Teit, Thompson, pp. 313, 317; Shuswap, pp. 587, 588; Lillooet, p. 266. 
’ Teit, Thompson, p. 315. 
® Teit, Shuswap, p. 590. 
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FAST IN NORTH 


1MERICA 


The Shuswap girls, at their first menses, 

placed little heaps of dry fir needles on their wrists and arms, to which they set 
fire, meanwhile praying that they might be enabled to withstand pain of all kinds, 
but especially that of childbirth.’ 

Lillooet boys cut each other. This cutting 


would make a person insensible to fatigue, able to withstand loss of blood, and 
capable of seeing and smelling blood without fainting.* 

The fast undergone by the Thompson® and Shuswap’ warriors before 
going out on a warparty was not rationalized. 

Since in every instance the specific object of the fast is not given, while 
explanations are provided, as we have seen, for scarification and burning, 
it would appear that fasting was so much taken for granted generally, or 
formed such a minor part of the puberty training, that it was never ex- 
plained. 

In the Southeast, the fasts of the Creek were sometimes observed in 
connection with the drinking of the “black drink.”’ The Creek believed that 
this drink purified them from all sin 
and leaves them in a state of perfect innocence; that it inspires them with an in- 
vincible prowess in war; and that it is the only solid cement of friendship, benevo- 
lence, and hospitality.” 


Hence, the warriors, who always drank the black drink for three days be- 
fore going on the war-path, fasted during this period lest the taking of food 
destroy ‘‘the power of their purifying ... physic,’ (the black drink).” 
Here fasting is evidently a means of remaining or becoming ‘‘pure.”’ So, 
too, the warrior, who had shed blood, fasted to purify himself upon his re- 
turn. 

The ‘“‘Great Annual Ceremony of Busk”’ of the Creek was accompanied 
by a fast; the aspirant to shamanistic powers included fasting in his train- 
ing;® and the shaman himself fasted before attempting a difficult feat, such 
as stopping the rain.'* Even the participants in a Choctaw ball-game, which 


[bid., p. 588. 
* Teit, Lillooet, p. 266. 
* Teit, Thompson, p. 268. 
Teit, Shuswap, p. 543. 
" Swanton: Creek Religion, p. 538, quoting Swan. 
® Tbid., p. 410, quoting Adair, History of the American Indians. 
8 Tbid., pp. 415-416, quoting Adair. 
Jbid., p. 546. 
'® Ibid., p. 619, quoting Hawkins, A Sketch of the Creek Country. 
Tbid., p. 616. 
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was often played for high stakes, fasted from the evening before the game 
until it was over the following day, in order to obtain supernatural help." 

Thus, the Creek rationalized the fast to some extent. As an instrument 
of purification, whatever construction we may place on the word “‘pure,” 
it was a unit of magical technique. 

The ancient Mexicans fasted on many religious occasions, but neither 
in the numerous accounts of rites given us by Sahagin,'® nor in those col- 
lected by Nuttall,’ is the fast specifically rationalized. 

The individual expiatory rite was preceded by a fast of four days. 
The ‘‘penitential”’ sacrifice," of passing twigs through the tongue and cut- 
ting the ears, might, in the case of minor sins, be substituted for by a fast.” 
Here, perhaps, it might be said that by substitution the fast became a form 
of sacrifice; but this is a conclusion arrived at solely by inference, and there 
is nothing to confirm it further. Some of the religious festivals were also 
preceded by fasts.** In the month Panquetzalizlli, before the festival of 
Vitzilopuchtli 


the priests of the idols fasted for forty days, and performed other sharp penances, 
such as going naked at midnight to the mountains for branches. 

The owners of the slaves that were to be sacrificed at the festival began to fast 
on the sixteenth day .. . .*4 


It is impossible to believe, however, that every time Sahagitn used the word 
“‘penance”’ to designate the ritualistic hardships undergone by the ancient 
Mexicans, the latter had the Catholic conception, or something resembling 
it, in mind. It would seem rather, that the term was used in a generic sense 
to include a variety of practices, and that its conceptual content was in 
abeyance. The following, which contains a rationale of a partial fast, serves 
well to illustrate the friar’s use of the word “‘penance”’: Before the festival 
called Atamalqualiztli, or the 


fast of bread and water, they ate nothing for eight days . . . but some tamales made 
without salt; nor did they drink anything but clear water. They said that they did 
this in order to give the food a rest, since during that fast nothing was eaten with 


" Tbid., p. 457, quoting Adair. 

8 Historia General. 

* A Penitential Rite of the Ancient Mexicans. 

2° Sahagin, L. I, Cap. XII. 

*! Nuttall, Book of the Ancient Mexicans; of. cit., p. 8. 
* Sahagin, L. I., XII. 

* Ibid., Cap. XIV; L. II, Caps. ITI, IV, VI. 

* Tbid., L. II, Cap. XV. 
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the bread. They said, in addition, that all the rest of the time they exhausted the 
food or bread by mixing it with salt, lime, and nitre. In this way they dressed and 
undressed it in different styles and liveries with the result that the food was insulted 
and made old. By the fast it was rejuvenated. The day after the fast was called 
mol pololo, which means that they could now eat other things with the bread, since they 
had done penance for the food.” 


Clearly, “‘penance”’ here refers not to what is thought, but to what is done. 
The same usage is found in the writings of the early travelers on the 
Western Plains. Thus, Jefferson refers to the self-torturers in the Sun Dance 
of the Plains Cree as ‘“‘penitents”’ ;** and Maximilian®’ and Long®* say the 
same of the torture accompanying the Mandan Okeepa. But in the case of 
the Mandan and other Siouan tribes, we know from several soures that 
these tortures were forms of sacrifice, and sacrifice among the Sioux did not 
atone for sin.** The concept of sin is foreign to the Indians of the Plains. 
Thus the Mexican picture resembles that of the Plateau tribes, for in 
Mexico too, fasting seems to have been so much a part of religion that al- 
most no rationale was provided. 
From the Mexican Tepecano we have a small contemporary collection 
of prayers. The recital of some of them is preceded by a fast. 
When there has been a great deal of sickness and many deaths . . . the five principal 
men of the village meet and hold a consultation. They decide that the Death God 
dess has been too active and must be sent hence. They therefore undergo an ablu 
tionary fast of five days 
preparatory to praying for permission from the 


higher gods to seize the Death Goddess and send her away.” 


But of the other fasts—before planting the corn in June;* before going out 
to hunt deer for ceremonial purposes; before beginning to build a house;* 
or before the native ‘‘doctor’’ begins his treatment,*—no rationalization is 
given. 
Thus, over a great area outside of the Plains and the Central Algonkian 
region, fasting was a religious practice. Not only was the sweep of the fast 
% [bid., Appendix L. II. 
* Goddard, Sun Dance of the Cree, p. 305. 
27 Wied-Neuwied, p. 324. 
*8 J. O. Dorsey, Siouan Cults, p. 503. 
2° See especially ibid., pp. 502, 521, 522. 
8° Mason, p. 134. 
Tbid., p. 132. 
% Tbid., pp. 132, 136. 
% Tbid., p. 131. 
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great geographically, but its diffusion through various elements of culture 
within each tribe was also extensive. The ball player, the warrior, the sha- 
man, the builder of a house, or the would-be visionary, all, in one tribe or 
another, found the fast a necessary rite. But nowhere was the fast used in 
that peculiar personal relation with the supernatural which is especially 
characteristic of the Central Algonkian tribes. 
FASTING ON THE PLAINS 

On the Plains, too, fasting was a common enough rite, there being a 
tendency to incorporate it into the more distinctly religious ceremonies, 
and here also it was rationalized. Indeed, allowance must be made for more 
than one interpretation within this area, and, as among the Dakota and 
Ponca, even within the same tribe. It will, it is hoped, also become clear 
that although fasting and making oneself pitiable were parts of a char- 
acteristic Plains technique of approach to the supernatural, it is by no 
means clear that fasting was thought of as producing the pitiable condition. 
This does not, of course, mean that it was not in some instances. In the 
cases discussed here, however, the myths and stories of personal experi- 
ences—the only evidence we have besides the silence of the ethnologist— 
fail to speak at all definitely on the point. Throughout the following dis- 
cussion it will be well to bear in mind that the Indian who was poor; the 
Indian who wept for something he greatly desired; the Indian who wanted 
anything whatever, was a pitiable Indian. As such he might be vouch- 
safed a blessing, or, as the Plains idiom put it, he might be ‘‘pitied by the 
spirits.”"** He did not always have to fast in order that his cry for pity 
might be heard, and often he did not. 

The Omaha, Ponca, and cognate tribes,* and the Algonkian Arapaho” 
fasted before telling particularly sacred tales. Everywhere on the Plains 
warfare was carried on under supernatural sanction and protection. There- 
fore, all the members of an Omaha war-party fasted for four days before 
going out to fight.*” The sacrosanct individual responsible for the proper 
conduct of the annual Omaha buffalo hunt fasted for four days before the 
start.** Among the Southern Sioux fasting was not a necessary part of 
every ceremony,*® but among the Dakota it was,*® although the semi- 


* Benedict, Guardian Spirit, p. 26. 

36 J. O. Dorsey, Siouan Cults, p. 368. 

%* Dorsey and Kroeber, Arapaho Traditions, p. 6, foot-note. 

7 Lowie, Assiniboine, p. 93. For the Ponca practise see J. O. Dorsey, op. cit., p. 390. 

38 Fletcher and La Flesche, p. 276. 

3° See J. O. Dorsey, Kansa Worship of the Thunder Being, op. cit., p. 385; Osage, Con- 
secration of the Mystic Fireplace, ibid., p. 381, 4° Tbid., p. 450. 
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sacred warrior societies of the Oglala*' and the Eastern Dakota® did not 
make it part of their ceremonies. 

The Mandan considered fasting one of the regular accessories of wor- 
ship.“ The White Buffalo Cow and the Goose societies“ which, with the 
River society of the Mandan and Hidatsa 


are rather sharply separated from the others by their clearly sacred character,” 


included fasting in their rituals as did the Dance of the Water Sprinkling 
Old Men, the most sacred lodge of the Arapaho. So too, the pledger of the 
Women’s Dance of the Arapaho fasted while the ceremony lasted;*’ and 
the Horn society of the Blackfoot, most feared of all the Blackfoot organiza- 
tions because of its great supernatural powers, demanded that during a part 
of the transfer ceremony ‘“‘the women must fast and abstain from drink.’’** 
Lowie quotes Keating’s account of a Dakota ‘‘No-flight Society’’ whose 
fasts were “‘both frequent and rigid.’’*® It does not appear that this society 
had any especially religious character. 

The Sun Dance was always accompanied by fasting. To such a degree, 
indeed, that the Lemhi, who were familiar with the Sun Dance, never 
adopted it because they were “afraid .. . of the several days’ abstention 
from food and drink.’ 

The practice of fasting for a vision is too well-known to require exten- 
sive discussion here. It has been fully presented elsewhere.*' It was an ele- 
ment in the culture of all the tribes of the Plains. 

Thus, on the whole it may be said of the area that there was a tendency 
to incorporate the fast into the more distinctly religious ceremonies. The 
Pawnee stand as the single exception. None of their sacred bundle rituals 
required a fast before their performance. Only the medicine men fasted as 
part of the observances of their great Thirty Day Ceremony.™ 

There are several blanket interpretations of the fast in the Plains area, 


Wissler, Oglala Societies. 
 Lowie, Dance Associations of the Eastern Dakota. 

% J. O. Dorsey, op. cit., p. 502. 

* Lowie, Crow, Hidatsa and Mandan Societies, pp. 350, 334. 
Tbid., p. 324. 

* Kroeber, Arapaho, p. 208. 

Tbid., p. 211. 

‘8 Wissler, Blackfoot Societies, p. 415. 

*® Lowie, Assiniboine, p. 94. 

® Lowie, The Northern Shoshone, p. 216. 

! Benedict, The Vision. 

® Wissler, The Pawnee, MSS. 
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which might at first seem to exclude the possibility that it was used in the 
personal relation. Thus, fasting was a form of sacrifice among the Siouan 
tribes.* But it might also, as among the Dakota, be considered a purificatory 
rite. It is evident, however, that we have more than one interpretation 


of the same rite within the same tribe, for the Siouan Dakota considered 

the fast both as a form of sacrifice and as a purificatory rite. We have, in 
addition, intertribal variation:®* the scapegoat idea, for example, is unique 
among the Ponca, where the dancers in the Sun Dance were ‘‘supposed to 

bear the sufferings of the tribe.’ It would seem, therefore, that the con- 
ception of the fast as a form of sacrifice is logically no barrier to its inter- 
pretation in the same tribe as arousing pity; and that its use by one 
tribe in one way need not imply a similar usage by all the other tribes within 
the same area.*” 

It is important to notice that in all of the statements concerning the 
fasts accompanying religious events other than the vision quest, there is 
not a suggestion that fasting was ever used to inspire the pity of the super- 
naturals. Hence, for the remainder of the discussion of fasting we may 
confine our attention almost exclusively to the vision quest, where, if any- 
where, we must look for the association of fasting and pity. 

When we turn now to the careful and elaborate study of Crow religion,®® 
we find the statement of Dr. Lowie that the individual 


may go in quest of a vision, generally subjecting himself to suffering in order to | 
arouse their (i.e. the supernatural powers) commiseration and thus obtain a revela- 
tion.®° 


Elsewhere the same writer puts the case more strongly: 


The ambitious warrior, the mourner filled with the lust for vengeance, the spurned 
lover, and the youth chafing from a sense of his family’s poverty, must mortify 
their flesh and thus arouse the compassion of the supernatural powers. 


Of course, mortification, by definition, includes fasting. 
What, then, do Crow traditions and stories of personal experiences re- 
veal of this attitude with respect to the fast? That they reveal little that is 


58 J. O. Dorsey, op. cit., p. 522. 
4 Tbid., p. 445. 
55 The variation in religious ideas within the same area has been pointed out often before. 
See especially, Benedict, The Guardian Spirit, pp. 10 and 15. 
* G. A. Dorsey, Ponca Sun Dance, p. 69. 
57 See note 55. 
585 Lowie, Crow Religion. 
Tbid., pp. 325-326. 
®° Lowie, Primitive Religion, p. 4. 
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definite may be shown by a few examples from the stories of individual 
vision experiences. Muskrat, a female visionary, 


went out fasting, and had a vision of a weasel... . ““A weasel came on my neck, 

causing a queer feeling. . . . The weasel said: “This is what we want to give you.” 

On another occasion: 

When I was out fasting a gray horse came up to me and went into my stomach. He 

told me he should enter me. 

On still another: 

I was fasting on a mountain, having heard that a man had slept there. . . . While 

I lay there, I saw baldheaded hawks (?) but the eagle got ahead of them, jumped 

towards me, and shook one wing after the other, all in order to scare me.™ 
Medicine Crow was another who fasted for a vision. He 


once stood where there were plenty of skulls; on the other side there was a high 
place. ‘I spent four days and nights without drinking anything. On the fourth 


morning I heard in the west a shout and a whistling sound... . Then I heard a 
voice say, ‘There is something coming to meet you from over there.’ . . . It ap 
proached and I beheld a white man, . . . standing before me. . . . The young man 


said, ‘You are poor and I have known this a long time. All the people around here 
will always know about you and hear about you; you will be chief’.’”’” 


Clearly, the supernatural who blessed Medicine Crow was troubled 
by his poverty. If the spirit was moved by his thirst, we get no inkling of 
the fact from this account. Nor is there anything in Muskrat’s stories of 
her many visions that suggests the association in question. 

The myths are no less unilluminating. In the tale of “A Visit to the 
Sun,’ for example, we read simply that 
One Hidatsa went out to fast. Some cranes came and told him, ‘“The man you want 
to see will be here in the fall”; 


and the legend of ‘““The Crow Who Went to the Birds’ Country” merely 
tells that 

A young Crow fasted, wishing to see the country where the birds lived. . . . On the 
fourth day he fasted a meadow lark came and wanted to adopt him.™ 


Indeed, an informant, Arm-round-the-neck, who 


had twice attempted to gain a vision by not drinking water and had failed, 


* Lowie, Crow Religion, p. 340. 
® Jbid., p. 341. 

* Lowie, Crow Myths, p. 156. 
Tbid., p. 158. 
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was pitied when he did not mortify himself. He had dreams “while sleep- 
ing.’’ This dream was given him by dogs: 

I was walking lhe continues] , followed by several dogs. I lay down under a tree 
and fell asleep with the dogs lying around me about the tent. So I thought they took 
pity on me and gave me horses.* 


But that the Crow technique of approach to the supernatural did in- 
clude making oneself pitiable is made clear elsewhere. Thus, in the primeval 
conversation between Red Woman and Old Man Coyote’s wife, the latter 
asks the former, ‘‘What will you do with people going out for visions?”’ 
and Red Woman replies, ‘‘When their tears fall on the ground they'll get 
pay for it some day, and some day they’ll live well.’ And White-Arm, an 
informant, refers to the vision quest as “ ‘crying for a vision’.’’®’ Hence, 
although the stories of individual experiences, and the myths fail to give 
any suggestion of the conception of the fast reported by Dr. Lowie, the 
total setting is such that it might easily give rise to it. 

This will become clearer, perhaps, if we consider some of the more rigor- 
ous practices of the Crow vision quest. 

If a boy’s parents were poor he would decide 


to go out, fast, and thereby come to own property. Strips of flesh were cut off and 
placed on a buffalo chip, and some such prayer as the following was addressed to 
the Sun: “Hallo, Old Man. I am poor. You see me, give me something good. Give 
me long life; grant that I may own a horse, that I capture a gun, that I strike a 
blow against the enemy. Let me become a chief, let me own plenty of property.”’ 


At the same time the suppliant wept and cried to the Sun.** Scratches- 
face’s story is more charged with affecting elements. He says: 


I fasted because three of my brothers . . . had been killed. . . . When an Indian had 
a brother, he could take anything they had and give it away. When all of mine 
were killed, I was alone, had no horses, nor anything else. 

I went on a mountain, chopped off a finger joint, and gave it to Old-Woman’s- 
Grandson, saying: ““Old-Woman’s-Grandson, I give you this. Give me something 
good (pay good give me).”’ I cried out loud a good deal. I wanted some animal or 
something else to help me. Before chopping my finger off, I held it toward the sky, 
praying and thus speaking to Grandson, “I do not steal nor do any other bad things, 
and you have known me. That is why I am poor.’”’ When I had said this I chopped 
off my finger. I cried, saying, ‘I am poor, give me a good horse. I want to strike 


6° Lowie, Crow Religion, p. 327. 
% Lowie, Crow Myths, p. 29. 
*? Lowie, Crow Religion, p. 333. 
Tbid., p. 333. 
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one of the enemies, and when I go on a good road I want to marry a good-natured 
woman. I want a tipi to live in that I shall own myself.’ It was night time. Blood 
was streaming from his finger. It grew cold. The pain in his arm kept him awake. 
At last he fell asleep. In his dreams a man appeared to him and said, “‘I will show 
you what you want to see. You have been poor, so I will give you what you want.’ 

In these instances, certainly, the setting is one in which the belief that 
mortification of the flesh was indeed a way of bringing about a personal 
relation with the supernaturals might easily take root. The poverty of the 
suppliant, the tears streaming down his cheeks, his cries, all make him 
pitiable. And finally, the painful laceration which he inflicts upon himself 
might easily be considered as working to the same end. In the same way, 
fasting might fit into the psychological situation in the vision quest. 

At the same time all of these forms of mortification were thought of as 
forms of sacrifice.”° Hence, mortification as the agent of compassion might 
in this case be but the corollary of mortification as sacrifice. 

The technique of making oneself pitiable is found also among the 

Omaha, Iowa, Kansa and cognate tribes of the southeastern Plains.’ The 
origin of the puberty fast”? of Omaha boys is thus described in an Omaha 
legend: 
The people felt themselves weak and poor. Then the old men gathered together 
and said: ‘‘Let us make our children cry to Wako"da that he may give us strength.” 
So all the parents took their children who were old enough to pray in earnest, put 
soft clay on their faces, and sent them forth to cry to Wakorda. ‘“‘When on the 
hills you shall not ask for any particular thing. The answer may not come as you 
expect; whatever is good, that may Wakorda give.” Four days upon the hills shall 
the youth pray, crying. When they stop, they shall wipe their tears with the palms 
of their hands and lift their wet hands to the sky, then lay them to the earth. This 
was the people’s first appeal to Wako"da.” 


Another reflection of the Omaha attitude is found in the appellation of the 
prayer sung by all the youths during the vision quest. It was called 


“to weep from loss,” as that of kindred, (... to weep from the want of something 
not possessed, from conscious insufficiency and the desire for something that could 
bring happiness or property).”* 


69 Tbid., p. 337. 

7° J. O. Dorsey, Siouan Cults, p. 522; Lowie, op. cit., pp. 332, 428. 

71 In connection with this group, whose cultural affiliations with the Central Algonkian 
are so well known and so definite, it is interesting to note the close similarity of their religious 
attitudes to those of the Menomini, Fox, and Winnebago. 

” Fletcher and La Flesche, p. 129. 
3 [bid., pp. 128-129. 
Tbid., p. 130. 
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The conventional prayer to Wako"da was Wako"da, pity 

The form . . . which appeared to the man was drawn toward him... by a feeling 
of pity. The form used to express this impelling of the form to the man was... 
“to have compassion on.’’”® 


And finally, among the accessories of the prayer of the Sioux is mentioned 
“ceremonial wailing and crying.’’’’ The daubing of the face with clay was 
also a mourning rite.”* So much, indeed, did these prayers resemble mani- 
festations of grief that an early traveler mistook the daily before-sunrise 
prayer’? to Wako"da of the closely related Osage for a mourning rite.*' 
The Osage prayed in this way three times a day,*' daubing the face with 
clay, without, of course, fasting or performing any austerity—another in- 
stance of the psychological technique without physiological accessories. 
The Omaha prayed once a day to the supernaturals, using the conven- 
tional appeal for pity.” In this instance also, the prayer was unaccom- 
panied by austerities. 

The more fragmentary accounts of the Iowa and Kansa describe simi- 
lar practices and a similar psychology.* But in all the careful work of J. O. 
Dorsey, Fletcher, La Flesche, and Skinner, there is not a suggestion by 
them that they encountered among these Southern Siouan tribes an atti- 
tude toward the fast similar to that reported by Dr. Lowie for the Crow. 
Considering, therefore, the great distribution of the fast, in so many ap- 
proaches to the supernatural, and its frequent dissociation from the pity 
motif, the alternative possibility is at least admissible: that the Southern 
Sioux used the fast as a means of approach to the supernatural; and that 
although they cried at the same time for pity, they failed to make the 
peculiar association that characterizes the Central Algonkian. The ma- 
terial* on the more northern and western tribes of the Siouan stock might 
be discussed along similar lines, leading to the same conclusion. 

% J. O. Dorsey, op. cit., p. 377; La Flesche, Osage, Rite of Vigil, p. 4. 

% Fletcher and La Flesche, p. 130. 

7 J. O. Dorsey, op. cit., p. 373. 

78 Bushnell, Burials West of the Mississippi, p. 51. 

79 La Flesche, op. cit., p. 41; Osage, Rite of Chiefs, pp. 49-50. 

8° Bushnell, of. cit., pp. 56, 57. 

8! La Flesche, Rite of Chiefs, pp. 49-50. 

82 Fortune, Omaha Secret Societies, p. 48. 

58 Skinner, Societies of the Iowa, Kansa, and Ponca Indians, pp. 701, 712, 739, 750, 769. 

* The following references are suggested: Denig, pp. 483, 484, 490; and Lowie, Assini- 
boine Myths, give the relevant data for the Assiniboine; J. O. Dorsey, op. cit., pp. 436, 463, 
464, contains the rather scattered data on the Dakota; ibid., pp. 502, 507, 509; Pepper and 
Wilson, pp. 306, 319; and Wied-Neuwied, pp. 219, 318, give the few relevant facts regarding 
the Mandan and Hidatsa practices and attitudes. 
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Behavioristically the Blackfoot, Gros Ventre and Skidi Pawnee closely 
parallel the Siouan tribes of the southern Plains. The Arapaho and the 
Pawnee especially used the pity formula in a wide range of situations; the 
Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, and Cheyenne to a somewhat lesser extent. 

Although the investigators do not report the Central Algonkian atti- 
tude among the Arapaho, a brief consideration of the material will show 
that it may well have been there. 

For the sake of convenience we shall refer to those conditions of dis- 
tress, privation, or unfulfilled desire described in the myths, as “‘stress’’ 
situations. Now it was precisely in these cases that the characteristic ex- 
pression of compassion might be expected to appear. Since, therefore, a 
four-day fast caused a condition of stress, it might well be that this very 
situation served as the link between the fast and the interpretation of it as 
arousing pity. Add to the situation the ceremonial weeping and crying that 
was the invariable accompaniment of the vision quest, and we have a 
combination of elements out of which the belief that fasting was the means 
of arousing the pity of the supernaturals might well have arisen. At the 
same time, however, it might be well to point out that the four-day Sun 
Dance fast was considered a purificatory rite by the Arapaho.” 

The following tale is one in which no physical suffering is sustained with 
the object of obtaining the good desired, yet at the same time the cry for 
“mercy” and the shedding of tears are present: 

Nih’ aca" (the trickster) was charmed by the trick (of sliding through arrows) and 
went to Beaver, (who had it), weeping for mercy. ‘“‘Have mercy on me please, and 
give me the right to do the same way,”’ said Nih’ a"ca™ weeping, and at the same 
time wiping the tears away. “Well, since I like your ways, I came over weeping, 
to be given mercy, in order that I might accomplish the same feat,” said Nih’ 


a"ca",™ 


Here we are dealing with something quite different from a condition of 
stress. The approach of the trickster is an extremely formalized technique. 
The formula, ‘‘Have mercy on me please . . .”’ has little emotional content; 
the trickster’s tears seem hardly to be expressions of sadness. 

A story of a vision fast portrays the stress situation vividly: Fasting, a 
man 


went up on the hills naked, except for a blanket, and during the night prayed and 
cried... . A spirit came and said, “If you do as I tell you, it will be well’’ ;*’ 


8 


G. A. Dorsey, Arapaho Sun Dance, p. 69. 
* Dorsey and Kroeber, Arapaho Traditions, p. 52. 
*? Kroeber, The Arapaho, p. 427. 
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The creation myth reminds us that 


In the first place there was nothing but water, except the waterfowls; and the 
Grandfather saw that there was a father (flat pipe) of the Indians floating on the 
water. . . . Knowing that that person floating on the water was fasting, and weeping 
and crying, and seeing that he was really fasting for the good, the Grandfather took 
mercy on him.** 


In the second example, and certainly in the first, there is nothing specific 
enough to prove definitely the existence among the Arapaho of the use of 
fasting to inspire the compassion of the spirits. Indeed, there is nothing to 
show that the emphasis was not primarily upon the fast but upon weeping, 
as it seems to have been among the Pawnee.*® 

In the whole mass of data for the Cheyenne there is no statement that 
the Cheyenne made themselves pitiable in order to win the blessings of the 
spirits. In fact G. A. Dorsey specifically stated®® that they did not do this, 
In Grinnell’s accounts of the Cheyenne quest for supernatural power™ the 
fasting and other accompanying austerities are referred to consistently as 
sacrifices; there is not a suggestion that the Cheyenne thought of them as 
provoking the pity of the supernaturals. Throughout the literature, how- 
ever, there is abundant evidence of the use of the ‘“‘pity me”’ formula. Thus, 
the following address is made to the tree that is to be cut down for use as 
the centre pole of the Sun Dance lodge: 


The whole world has picked you out this day to represent the world. We have come 
in a body for this purpose, to cut you down, so that you will have pity on all the 
men, women and children, who may take part in this ceremony. You are to be their 
body. You will represent the sunshine of all the world.” 


Toward the end of the fourth day of the Sun Dance, the Lodge Maker and 
his wife began their fasting and thirsting in imitation of the 

Great Medicine spirit, who long ago fasted forty days and then took pity on the 
world and made it.” 

The announcement that secret rites were taking place in the Lone Tipi, 
was: 


Little Hawk (the Lodge Maker) has taken pity on you! Little Hawk has taken pity 


88 Dorsey and Kroeber, op. cit., p. 1. 

8° G. A. Dorsey, Pawnee Traditions, pp. 68, 95, 153, etc. 

% Orally to the writer. 

* Grinnell, When Buffalo Ran, pp. 79-85; The Cheyenne, Vol. I, pp. 80-82. 
*® G. A. Dorsey, Cheyenne Sun Dance, p. 111. 

%3 Thid., p. 104. 
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on you! He gives you notice that he gives his wife up to the sacred lodge. He takes 
this opportunity to announce to you this great act of his.** 


And finally, while the buffalo skull is being prepared in the Lone Tipi, the 
Lodge Maker addresses this prayer to those engaged in its preparation: 
Please do this right; all of you will be happy; have pity on me and if you will per- 
form this as you ought you wilf receive benefits from the ceremony... . ® 


When approaching with offerings the lodge of the keeper of the medicine 
arrows, the powerful fetishes sent to the Cheyenne by the Great Power,” 
it was customary to cry, mourn, and wail.*’ So too, in the Cheyenne ver- 
sions of the Lost Eye,** and Trickster Catches Fish® stories, we find the 
“crying” that on the Plains is liable to accompany almost any request. 
In the entire collection of Cheyenne tales there is only one story of a vision 
fast: 

\ long time ago men had not yet learned to use the eagle for their war-ornaments. 
A man climbed a high mountain; he lay for five days, crying, without food. Some 
powerful being, he hoped, would see him and come to him, and teach him something 
great, and so he would receive help and rest from his trouble. He was glad when a 
voice spoke to him. It said: ‘“Try to be brave, no matter what comes, even as if to 
kill you. If you remember these words, you will bring great news to your people, 


77100 


and help them. 


Thus, although we find among the Cheyenne suggestions of the wide- 
spread Plains technique, on the whole it would seem that they did not make 
a special point of attempting to make themselves pitiable; and that there 
is little to suggest that fasting was used in personal relation with the 
higher powers.'™ 

The Blackfoot attitude seems to resemble rather closely that of the 
Arapaho, and on the whole suggests the conclusion to which we came in 
regard to the latter. Thus, 

While at the chosen place (for fasting for a vision) the seeker of dreams or visions 
is expected to beseech all the things of the sky, earth, and water, to take pity on 


102 


him. This call is a mournful wail. . . One visionary] “fasted and prayed for 


Ibid., p. 81. 

% Tbid., p. 96. 

* Grinnell, By Cheyenne Campfires, p. 3. 

% Tbid., pp. 20, 32, 139; The Cheyenne, Vol. 2, p. 8. 
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Grinnell, By Cheyenne Campfires, p. 294. 

Tbid., p. 296. 

°° Kroeber, Cheyenne Tales, p. 163. 

1 See, however, the account of the vision quest in Grinnell, When Buffalo Ran, pp. 79-85. 
12 Wissler, Blackfoot Bundles, p. 104. 
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seven days. I was dressed in very old clothes and continually called upon the sun 
to have pity on me.’ 


The Gros Ventre’ and Pawnee! data reveal practices that are similar 
on the whole to those of the Arapaho and Blackfoot. An analysis would add 
little to the present discussion. 

Thus, our Plains data will not permit us to say with certainty that any 
tribe used mortification in a personal relation with the supernatural. The 
circumstances of the vision quest were often such, however, as might give 
rise to the idea that austerities were really helpful in moving the higher 
powers to have pity on the suppliant. But weeping may serve ends other 
than that of making oneself pitiable. It may be an earnest of sincerity, as 
it was, for example, among the Pawnee.'” Further the conceptual content of 
the phrase, ‘‘to be pitied by the spirits’’ may vary from tribe to tribe. The 
Cheyenne seem to have used it largely to express a formal request for a 
blessing or a favor.!°% 


FASTING AMONG THE CENTRAL ALGONKIAN 


The Crow, according to Dr. Lowie, thought of fasting as a means of ob- 
taining pity. They failed, however, to express the idea in their literature. 
The Central Algonkian tribes, on the other hand, not only used fasting to 
‘‘arouse the commiseration’”’ of the supernatural beings, but gave the idea 
clear expression in their mythology and stories of personal experiences. It 
is these tribes, notably the Winnebago, Menomini, and Fox, that are most 
sharply set off against those occupying that great region comprising the 
area about Puget Sound, the western plateau of Mexico, the Southeast, 
and even a considerable portion of the Great Plains, in which fasting seems 
to have been used as an element of quasi-magical technique. 

A Winnebago tale tells us that Jobenangiwinxga once fasted for a 
vision. 

So that he might be blessed by the spirits he starved and thirsted himself to death; 
he made himself pitiable in their sight.’ 


At last the spirits spoke to him: 


Human being, we bless you. You have thirsted yourself to death and you have made 


103 Thid., p. 72. 
1 Kroeber, The Gros Ventre, pp. 221; Gros Ventre Myths. 
105 G. A. Dorsey, Pawnee Traditions. 
10 G. A. Dorsey, op. cit., p. 340. 
107 Linguistic analysis might also reveal a difference between the ordinary expression of 
compassion and the ritualistic one. 
108 Radin, Crashing Thunder, pp. 23, 24. 
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your heart sore. We feel sad on your account. With life and success on the war-path 
we bless you.?® 
And elsewhere: 
a I bless you, for you have made yourself suffer very much and my heart has been 
id rent with pity for you.""® 
ny Here there can be no ambiguity. The expression is lucid and eloquent. The 
— specific statement of the ethnologist sums up the situation adequately: 
ve The idea seems to be that through fasting and crying you are to put yourself in a 
er pitiable condition and that then the spirits, seeing your state, will pity you and 
er grant you what you have asked." 
we This Winnebago tendency to read sacred practices in intensely per- 
vg sonal terms manifested itself in other departments of their religion. The 
he custom of offering tobacco to the spirits, for example, so widespread among 
? the American Indians, was interpreted by the Winnebago in a way that 
was entirely in keeping with this tendency. The Winnebago tradition had 
it that the spirits 
4 long for this weed as intensely as they long for anything in creation." 
e. Tobacco the spirits cannot refuse, and once having accepted, the blessing 
Lo necessarily follows. So also, pitiful humanity was not a character reserved 
‘a solely for the vision quest. Since the very origin of all things has man been 
it “weak, pitiable in all respects.’’ Thus the idea of humanity as the object 
t of compassion was made one of the fundamental concepts of the Winne- 
le bago, and also of the Fox religion.’ In both cases the weakness of mankind 
t, was an original defect of its creation. 
S The Fox, who occupied land contiguous to the Winnebago, show a simi- 
lar ideology and technique. The ancestor of the Bear gens wandered about 
d in the forest weeping and wailing in quest of the secrets of life. He offered 
tobacco to the spirits, and 
5 Verily at the time . . . he had nearly starved himself to death, precisely as soon 
as... he had been loudly heard everywhere, . . . soon he was able to make. ..a 
buffalo sorrowful. And he was blessed for exactly the reasons he wailed. “I bless 
you, he was told, as you do not know about your life. Verily I so bless you that you 
: will reach old age; and I will continue to will disease away from you... .””""* 
109 Thid., p. 24. 
© Radin, The Winnebago, p. 304. 
1 Tbid., p. 166. 
' ars Radin, Crashing Thunder, p. 61. 
Michelson, The Buffalo Dance. 
"4 Tbid., p. 31. 
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The Menomini also used the fast in a personal relation with the super- 
natural." The spirits were moved by the physical suffering of the pubescent 
boy during his vision quest. They took pity on him and rewarded him for 
his suffering: 
No’se (grandchild), you have come to me according to my command, for I was 
troubled in heart when I saw you fasting and suffering, growing light in flesh and 
thin in body. Now you have gained great honor, for I have taken pity on you." 


The discussion has thus shown: (1) that the use of fasting in a personal 
relation with the supernatural was, as far as the present data indicate, 
peculiar to the Central Algonkian; (2) that with respect to the particular 
elements that were the object of our investigation, there was no one atti- 
tude that may be said to have characterized the entire Plains area; and (3) 
that the fast and the pitiful suppliant are two essentially unconnected 
elements of religion in North America. 
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KIOWA-CROW MYTHOLOGICAL 
AFFILIATIONS! By ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 


HE following paper is a brief summary of the method used and results 

obtained from a study of the affiliations of Kiowa mythology with the 
mythologies of five other Plains tribes. The study was made primarily in 
order to determine whether the similarities to be found in the mythologies 
of the Kiowa and the Crow are due merely to a general Plains influence or 
to a former close historical alliance of the two above-mentioned tribes; an 
attempt was also made to determine the relative strength of the northern 
and southern affiliations of Kiowa mythology, but owing to the compara- 
tive paucity of myth material collected for some of the “‘key”’ tribes, the 
results obtained from this part of the study yielded little of definite value 
and are not included in the present paper. 

In The Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians, James Mooney locates 
the Kiowa point of traditional origin as being close to the present Butte 
City, Montana,? and also states that after the Kiowa moved south- 
eastward, they formed their first tribal alliance with the Crow Indians.’ 
Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, in her introduction to Kiowa Tales, also refers, 
on Mooney’s authority, to “a former intimacy” between the Kiowa and the 
Crow.‘ But if we examine the evidence for assuming the Kiowa to have been 
(1) located in the north and (2) former allies of the Crow, we find the as- 
sumptions have to be based solely on Kiowa historical traditions; such 
native traditions, as Dr. Robert H. Lowie has pointed out, have a cer- 
tain significance,* but leave much to be desired as authentic statements of 
fact.® 

The method adopted to determine objectively whether the Kiowa and 
Crow mythologies are so similar as to indicate a former close alliance be- 


1 Presented, under the title, Mythological Elements Common to the Kiowa and Five 
Other Plains Tribes, in partial fulfillment for the degree of Master of Arts at the University 
of California at Berkeley, December, 1931. Revised and summarized June, 1932. 

2 See James Mooney, The Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians, BAE-R 17, Part 1 
153 and pl. 73, Washington, 1898. 

3 Mooney, ibid.: 153. 

4 Elsie Clews Parsons, Kiowa Tales, MAFLS 22: XIX fn., New York, 1929. 

5 Robert H. Lowie, Oral Tradition and History, AA 17: 597 ff., and, Oral Tradition 
and History, JAFL 30: 161 f. 

6 Examples of the unreliability of historical traditions are probably numerous in Ameri- 
can Indian mythology. Two such were found in the present study; the Kiowa and the Crow 
both have a story relating to a division of the tribe arising from a quarrel over the sharing of 
game. The Kiowa say “the two [Kiowa] bands separated” (Mooney, ibid.: 153) or that “one 
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tween the two tribes, was as follows. Each Kiowa myth was outlined in 
considerable detail, and all Crow identities or general similarities to the 
Kiowa material, noted. Next, in order to test the relative strength of the 
Kiowa-Crow affiliations, all identities or general similarities to the Kiowa 
material, found in the mythologies of four other Plains tribes, were like- 
wise noted.’ 

The presence in the mythologies of the five tribes under consideration, 
of motives, incidents or details identical with the Kiowa material (which 
was always taken as the norm in this study) was indicated in the proper 
column by an X, and each X counted one full point. If the motives, inci- 
dents or details were not identical, but on the other hand variations of the 
same basic idea, their occurrence was indicated by an (X) and their rating 
fell to half a point. 

In order not to complicate matters too far, the presence of motives or 
incidents in a tale different from the tale in which they appeared in the 
Kiowa mythology, was not indicated. Generally speaking, when such ma- 
terial was found, it was either absolutely identical with the Kiowa material, 
which would warrant its being counted a full point, or so dissimilar as to 
forbid its being rated at more than half a point, wherever its occurrence. 

The following outlines of two Kiowa myths illustrate the method ex- 
plained above. 


chief led his band away and they became the Crow Indians” (Parsons, ibid.: 89). The Crow 
tell a very similar story concerning a quarrel over game, but relate it to their separation from 
the Hidatsa (Robert H. Lowie, Myths and Traditions of the Crow Indians, PAAM 25: 272, 
New York, 1918). 

Similarly the Kiowa have a story of a young child feeding a Pawnee (Ute, variant) 
enemy scout, this act causing the Kiowa later to “make relatives” of the Pawnee (Parsons, 
ibid.: 82). The Blackfoot tell a similar story, except that the Blackfoot version is devoid of 
historical details (Wissler, Clark and Duvall, Mythology of the Blackfoot Indians, 
PaAM 2: 160, New York, 1909; C. C. Uhlenbeck, Original Blackfoot Texts, VKAWA 13: 
200). 

7 The tribes selected as “controls” on Kiowa-Crow similarities were the Arapaho, Gros 
Ventre, Blackfoot and Cheyenne. Not only are these four groups so-called typical Plains 
tribes (see Clark Wissler, North American Indians of the Plains, 13, 19-20, New York, 
1920), but also, according to Mooney’s map of Kiowa migrations, raids and visits, the Kiowa 
have at some time been in contact with each of the four. Of the other tribes named by Wissler 
as being typically Plains, the Kiowa and Crow were of course also included for detailed study, 
the Assiniboine were not, because of their northeastern location and lack of Kiowa contacts, 
the Teton-Dakota were not, because the Bushotter collection of Teton-Dakota myths was 
not available, and the Comanche were not, because no mythological collection of any size is 
extant for them. 
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1. HOW THEY STOLE THE SUN AND PLACED IT; i 
HOW THE KIOWA BECAME PARAMOUNT® Q 
Synopsis: Distant people have light, which the culture hero determines to ob- 
tain. He is aided in his quest by animals who, when the sun has been stolen, spell __| 
each other in a race to take it back to the people. The thieves win by a close mar 
gin, and the culture hero receives the light and tosses it up into the sky. ' 
The Kiowa are paramount because one of their people dared to dive intoa body 
of water out of which protruded sharp-pointed objects. (No comparative material 
was found for this latter.) 


Outline of Incidents 


Kiowa Crow*® Arap. Gros V.° Black. Chey. 
Theft of Light (X) (X) (X) 
. Distant people have light (X) (X) 
. Hero decides to steal light (X) (X) (X) 
. Four helpful animals xX 
. Prairie Chicken (Rabbit, variant) X xX 
. Coyote (Deer, variant) Xx 


. Hawk (Fox, variant) 
. Hawk (Chicken Hawk, variant) 


> 


. One joins owners of light (X) (X) (X) 
. Light stolen (X) (X) (X) 
. Thief runs until fagged X 
. Animals each run in turn X 
. Pursuers close behind thieves X (X) 
. Light given culture hero (X) 
. Hero tosses it up 4 times 
15. Regulates day and night (X) 
16. Explanatory (X) 
TOTALS 10 2.5 3.5 


2. WHITE CROW HIDES AWAY THE ANIMALS AND IS TRICKED 
BY SENDEH AND SPIDER OLD WOMAN® 
Synopsis: A man who can turn into a white crow keeps all the game hoarded 
away. The culture hero transforms himself into a pup, gains ingress to the man’s 
hiding place for the game, and scatters the animals. Then he transforms himself 


8 Parsons, ibid.: 13-14. 

* Stephen Chapman Simms, Traditions of the Crows, FM 2: 282, Chicago, 1903. In 
the Crow version summer, not light, is stolen for the benefit of a youth; this is radically dif- 
ferent from the Kiowa material, and hence many of the Crow incidents and the motif itself 
are checked as (X). 

10 Alfred L. Kroeber, Gros Ventre Myths and Tales, PaAM 1: 67, New York, 1908. 
Here, as in the Crow tale, it is summer, not light, which is stolen for a crying child. 

4 John Maclean, Blackfoot Mythology, JAFL 6.: 166. Prairie chicken steals summer 
bag for culture hero. 
2 Parsons, ibid.: 21; Mooney, ibid.: 349. 
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into an elk-skeleton and catches the miscreant White Crow, who is punished, after 
a false escape, for his misdeeds.** 


Ouiline of Incidents 


Kiowa Crow“ Arap.* Gros V.° Black.’ Chey." 
A. Hoarded Game (X) xX X X X 
1. Starving camp; game unprocurable X X X X X 
2. Man assumes guise of white crow X (X) 
3. White Crow warns game X (X) X 
4. Game hidden underground (X) X (X) xX (X) 
5. People smell fat (X) 
6. Suspect man in camp (X) 
7. Culture hero spies on man (X) (X) X 
8. Animal helpers (X) (X) 
9, Hero becomes pup (X) X X 
10. Forgets whiskers 
11. Child makes pet of pup xX X X 
12. Father (White Crow) demurs X (X) X 
13. But child keeps pup X xX X 
14. Child shows pup hoarded game (X) (X) p.¢ 
15. Pup scatters game (X) X p, ¢ X 
16. Pup becomes cocklebur X 
17. Escapes on animal X X X 
18. White Crow threatens people xX Xx 
19. Hero becomes animal corpse (X) Xx X 
20. White Crow suspicious X (X) 
21. Pecks at head of corpse X (X) 
22. “Corpse’’ almost cries for help X 
23. White Crow seized by corpse X X X 


8 See Franz Boas, Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians, JAFL 27 
395, in which he states that “the benefactions bestowed by the culture hero (when identified 
with Trickster) are not given in an altruistic spirit.” In the two Kiowa myths used as examples 
above, the culture hero is identified with Trickster; however, in both these tales there is no 
indication that Sendeh (the Kiowa culture hero-trickster) is benefited by his altruism. For a 
further discussion of Boas’ point see Robert H. Lowie, The Hero-Trickster Discussion, JAFL 
22.: 431 ff. 

4 Lowie, Myths and Traditions of the Crow Indians, 100, 103. Game is taken from the 
people by a celestial being as punishment for wife’s infidelity; people regain game by scattering 
buffalo chips. 

8 George Amos Dorsey and Alfred L. Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho, FM 5: 275, 318, 
Chicago, 1903. 

Kroeber, ibid.: 65. 

George Bird Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 145, New York, 1892; Uhlenbeck, 
ibid.: 164; Wissler and Duvall, ibid.: 50. 

8 George Bird Grinnell, Falling-Star, JAFL 34.: 311, and By Cheyenne Campfires, 206, 
New Haven 1926. 
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24. Taken to camp by culture hero (X) X (X) 
25. Given to Spider Old Woman 
26. Entangled in latter’s web (X) (X) 
27. Apparent escape; more threats xX (X) 
28. Captured; scorched black xX xX (X) 
29. Explanatory X xX 
30. Characters; culture hero unaided x 

TOTALS 3.5 17 9.5 23.55 9.5 


Pursuing this method for some 44 Kiowa myths, whenever the Crow, 
Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Blackfoot or Cheyenne mythologies offered ma- 
terial comparative to the Kiowa material, the following totals were ob- 
tained: 

Crow Arap. Gros V. Black. Chey, 


General Totals (X plus (X)) 303.5 310 200.5 281 177.5 
X (identities) Totals 227 232 154 232 134 
Number of Myths (variants each 

counted as separate myth) 143 164 56 280 120 
Ratio of General Totals to Number of 

Myths 2.12 1.89 3.57 .99 1.47 
Ratio of X Totals to Number of 

Myths 1.59 1.41 2.75 85 1.11 


From the above figures, it is apparent that Kiowa mythology does not 
show a markedly specific affiliation with Crow mythology. The Crow ratios 
of points to number of myths are in fact strikingly overtopped by the Gros 
Ventre ratios; there is of course the possibility that this may be due to the 
comparative smallness of the Gros Ventre collection, just as the Blackfoot 
figures may be abnormally low, because of the large total of myths con- 
sulted for the Blackfoot. But a consideration of the Arapaho ratios as 
compared with the Crow ratios, shows the two sets to be very nearly equal, 
despite the fact that the total of Arapaho myths consulted is one-seventh 
as large again, as the total of Crow myths.” This near-equality in the ratios 
of the Crow and the Arapaho leads to the conclusion that the similarities to 
be noted between the Kiowa and Crow mythologies were due, not to a 
former close association of the Kiowa with the Crow, but rather merely to 
a general Plains influence as regards Kiowa mythology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


19 Moreover, the Arapaho collection by Dorsey and Kroeber contains a much larger 
number of variant versions than do either Lowie’s or Simms’ Crow collections. In the ma- 
jority of cases, both collectors for the Arapaho secured versions of the same tale; many of 
these versions are alike in detail, but were counted separately in totaling the number of myths 
consulted. { 
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ZELIA NUTTALL By ALFRED M. TOZZER 


ELIA MARIA MAGDALENA NUTTALL,' when a child, was pre- 

sented by her mother, who was born in Mexico, with a copy of Lord 
Kingsborough’s great work on Mexican antiquities. These volumes im- 
mediately awakened her interest, and this interest developed into a life- 
long quest for information on Mexico, its archaeology and its early history. 

She was born in San Francisco, California, September 6, 1857, and she 
died at Casa Alvarado, Coyoacan, Mexico on April 12, 1933. She was the 
daughter of Dr. Robert Kennedy Nuttall and Magdalena, daughter of 
John Parrott, banker, of San Francisco. Her father, descended from an old 
Lancashire family, was born in Ireland and, after extensive travels, arrived 
in San Francisco from Australia in 1850. He practiced medicine in San 
Francisco until 1865 when, owing to ill health, he took his family to Europe 
where they remained until 1876 when they returned to San Francisco. Mrs. 
Nuttall was then nineteen years of age and had acquired an education in 
France, Germany, Italy, and England, where she studied at Bedford 
College, London. This gave her the versatility in languages which was to 
play a great part in her later life. 

In 1880 she married Alphonse Louis Pinart of Marquise, Pas-de-Calais, 
France, who had been sent out on an anthropological expedition to the 
Pacific from France. He also traveled from the Aleutian islands and Alaska 
to the coast of South America, making extensive collections of archaeologi- 
cal and ethnological specimens. His special interests and his publications 
are mostly, however, on linguistics and folk-lore. 

After his marriage, he and his wife made a journey to the West Indies, 
France, and Spain, when they returned to San Francisco where their only 
child, Nadine, was born in 1882. The marriage proved unhappy. A deed of 
separation was executed in 1884 and in 1888 a divorce was granted to 
Zelia, the decree allowing her the custody of the child and the resumption 
of her maiden name for herself and daughter. The daughter, now Mrs. 
Arthur C. Laughton, three grandchildren and a brother, Professor George 
H. F. Nuttall, Sc.D., F.R.S., the distinguished scientist of Cambridge, 
England, survive. 

Mrs. Nuttall’s first visit to Mexico was in 1884-1885 in company with 
her mother, younger brother, sister, and her daughter. Here she spent 


‘ 1 am indebted especially to Professor G. H. F. Nuttall and to Mrs. Arthur Laughton, to 
Dr. George Vaillant and to Mrs. Elsie McDougall for facts contained in this paper. 
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five months; she worked in the National Museum and made her first col- 
lection of small terracotta heads from San Juan Teotihuacan which formed 
the subject for her first paper published in 1886. After living in Baltimore 
for a year she went to Dresden in 1886 and resided there until 1899. This 
period was broken by a trip to California and travels in Italy, Sweden, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Russia. In 1902 she finally settled permanently in 
Mexico with an occasional trip to Europe and to the United States, and 
one to Alaska and to Honolulu. Twice during this period she visited some 
of the ruins of Yucatan. 


For forty-seven years she was Honorary Assistant in Mexican Archae- 
ology at the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. In his annual report 
for 1886, the Curator of this Museum, Professor F. W. Putnam, wrote, 


It is with pleasure that I am able to state that Mrs. Zelia Nuttall has become one 
of the collaborators of the Museum, with special reference to Mexican archaeology, 
a field in which, by family associations and long residence in the country, she is 
able to perform thorough and important work. Familiar with the Nahuatl language, 
having intimate and influential friends among the Mexicans, and with an excep- 
tional talent for linguistics and archaeology, as well as being thoroughly informed 
in all the early native and Spanish writings relating to Mexico and its people, Mrs. 
Nuttall enters the study with a preparation as remarkable as it is exceptional. 


At the inauguration of a series of Papers of the Peabody Museum in 1891, 
she contributed the first number of the first volume, a study of a famous 
and historical feather head-dress which she had seen in the Imperial 
Museum of Natural History in Vienna. 

In 1901, after thirteen years of study, she finally published her largest 
work, ‘“‘The Fundamental Principles of New and Old World Civilizations.” 
She started with a study of the astronomical origin of the Swastika and the 
worship of the Pole Star in Mexico. She extended the scope of her investiga- 
tions to the Zufii in New Mexico and to Central America and Peru. Then 
she crossed the Pacific and Eastern Asia to Asia Minor; Egypt, Greece, 
Rome and western Europe were finally included in her investigations. She 
distinctly states that she did not wish to propound any theory, but she im- 
plies a world-wide worship of the Swastika, as the symbol of the four quar- 
ters and of the North Star as the central stable power, when she writes, 
It will seem that the outcome of my researches corroborates the opinions differently 
expressed by a long line of eminent investigators, who have been constantly dis- 
covering and pointing out undeniable similarities and identities between the civiliza- 
tion of both hemispheres. 


These ideas fell upon the receptive ear of Professor Putnam, who held 
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throughout his life a conviction that the Americas received their greatest 
cultures through Asia, and he was very proud that his Museum could pub- 
lish her paper. 

The book was one of the last to be written by an acknowledged Mexican 
archaeologist on this connection between the New and the Old World. In 
spite of its ‘‘archaic”’ character, it had a considerable influence in attracting 
several students to the Middle American field. 

Mrs. Nuttall’s fame rests more firmly upon her ability to find lost or 
forgotten manuscripts and bring them to the attention of scholars. The 
most famous case was the Zapotecan manuscript found in the possession of 
Lord Zouche of Haynworth. Mrs. Nuttall traced this codex from the Monas- 
tery of San Marco, Florence, to its later owner. At Professor Putnam’s 
insistence this manuscript, as published by the Peabody Museum, was 
named “‘Codex Nuttall.’’ Still earlier, in 1890, in the Biblioteca Nazicnale 
Centrale in Florence, she re-discovered the so-called Codex Magliabecchi- 
ano XIII. 3. This was published in 1903 by the University of California 
under the title, ‘‘The Book of the Life of the Ancient Mexicans.” She also 
found in the National Library at Madrid in 1911 an anonymous unfinished 
manuscript, written about 1559, on the history of the Conquest of Mexico 
which she had copied. 

Mrs. Nuttall’s keen and experienced eyes are no better shown than in 
her discovery of the Drake manuscripts in the National Archives of Mexico 
when she was searching for the earliest records of the trials of Mexicans for 
witchcraft by the Inquisition. Not content with this find, she sought in New 
York, in the Spanish, Italian, and French archives, and in the Bodleian 
Library, British Museum and Public Record Office in London for other 
unpublished Drake and Hawkins papers. The results of this extended search 
were published by the Hakluyt Society, London, in 1914. An example of 
her thoroughness is seen when she made a trip on a freight steamer to 
Alaska in 1916 to visit Juan de Fuca strait which she felt sure she had 
identified as Drake’s “‘Bay of New Albion.” 

It should be recorded that it was Mrs. Nuttall who first recognized the 
so-called archaic culture. Shortly after 1902 when she settled in Mexico per- 
manently she discovered an unfamiliar type of figurine under a stratum of 
lava near her own home. In 1906 she recovered one complete seated figurine 
of the archaic type. In 1909, in a visit to Bishop Plancarte in Cuernavaca, 
she recognized the same type in his collection from Morelos, Guerrero and 
Hidalgo. Independently they had both come to the conclusion that these 
objects antedated any of the Aztec remains. The Bishop, in his ““Tamoan- 
chan” published in 1911, describes the early remains and mentions the 
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coincidence of discovery. A year earlier Mrs. Nuttall had found the same 
general type in Panuco, near Tampico. 

A knowledge of the writers contemporary with the Conquest and other 
early authorities is an indispensable adjunct to all archaeological research. 
This knowledge was held by Mrs. Nuttall to a remarkable degree. Almost 
all of her papers show her great erudition along this line. 

In 1902 Mrs. Nuttall purchased the famous house which stood on the 
site of one once belonging to Alvarado, a name which figures in the Con- 
quest of Mexico second only to that of Cortes. Here in an environ of Mexico 
City, in this historic house and beautiful, full of treasures, with the famed 
beauty of its gardens for a setting, Mrs. Nuttall played the gracious hostess 
to all visiting archaeologists and people of note who came to Mexico. The 
house, the gardens, and its brilliant chatelaine have figured in the annals 
of many travellers. 

Her intense love for flowers and the long hours when she worked over 
them made her an authority on Mexican gardens. A series of papers and an 
unpublished semi-popular manuscript make this very plain. A visiting ar- 
chaeologist would as often find her training her roses as at work at her desk. 
She would continue her work and keep up at the same time a delightful talk 
on the newest “finds” in archaeology. Her botanical interests were wide. 
She collected seeds of ancient Mexican food plants not known to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for cultivation in the United States, she helped 
to introduce the Hawaiian taro plant into the State of Orizaba where the 
climate seemed suitable, and she made a large collection of native Mexican 
medicinal herbs. 

It was in her own gardens in 1923 that, under the auspices of the Direc- 
cién de Antropologia and Sefior Manuel Gamio, she made the first com- 
plete study of Aztec pottery in a given site. 

During the last years of her life she became much interested in the ques- 
tion of a sun cult throughout Middle America and Peru. She believed that 
round towers such as the Caracol at Chichen Itza, the Maya subterranean 
chultunes and a “neglected mound” at Monte Alban were all a kind of gno- 
mon made to record the shadowless passage of the sun at noon through the 
zenith on a day in May and she interpreted this astronomical phenomenon 
as the origin of a belief that the beneficial descent of the rain god came at 
this moment. Proof to the people of this idea was afforded by the appear- 
ance at this time of the summer rains. Characteristically, she summoned to 
aid her in this theory a mass of evidence from the early records. She spent 
much effort in having this May day celebrated by the children of Mexico 
as the New Year Festival of their ancestors with games and feasting around 
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a gnomon set up in the plazas or in the courtyard of houses. Not satisfied 
with having Mexico carry out this festival, she entered into negotiations 
with several Peruvian associations to have the New Year Festival cele- 
brated there, thus reviving a former “‘intellectual unity among the ancient 
peoples of tropical America.” 

Among her last papers was an attempt to identify some of the golden 
jewelry found by Dr. Caso at Monte Alban as showing that here was the 
tomb of Cuauhtemoc, the last of the Aztec kings, who died while a prisoner 
in the hands of Cortes in his memorable march to Honduras. Here again she 
summoned the ancient authorities to buttress her theory. She left several 
uncompleted manuscripts, among them one describing the famous battle 
at San Juan de Ulua based on over seven hundred pages of documentary 
material which she had copied in Spain in 1911-12. She planned this as a 
companion volume to her New Light on Drake. 

Mrs. Nuttall’s vivid mind, independent will, and a remarkable belief 
in the truth of her theories caused her life to be punctuated with controver- 
sies. There was the altercation with the Duc de Loubat over the publica- 
tion of the Magliabecchiano Codex which, although discovered by Mrs. 
Nuttall, received its first publication in a Loubat edition. Another more 
famous one, with right entirely on her side, was with the late Leopoldo 
Batres, a former inspector of ruins of Mexico. The extent of her righteous 
grievance is well documented in a paper by her on “The Island of Sacrifi- 
cios,”” which, in some ways, is her greatest contribution to the knowledge of 
the field archaeology of Mexico. 

In addition to the connection of forty-seven years with the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, and twenty-five years as Honorary Professor of 
Archaeology at the National Museum of Mexico, she was for a long time a 
member of the Advisory Council of the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of California and field director of the Crocker archaeological 
field research. She was a member of the International Jury of Awards at the 
Chicago Exposition in 1893 and at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
1904, and was awarded gold medals at the Historical Exposition in Madrid 
in 1892, at Chicago in 1893 and at the Buffalo Exposition in 1901. She was a 
Fellow of the American Anthropological Association, the American Eth- 
nological Society, the American Geographical Society, the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, the Hispanic Society of America, 
and the Royal Anthropological Institute. She was a member of the Ameri 
can Philosophical Society, the American Asiatic Association, the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, and the California Academy 
of Sciences, and she was a corresponding member of foreign societies in 
Paris, Geneva, London, Rome, Stockholm, Lima, and Mexico. 
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She had a vivid personality and was the very last of the great pioneers 
of Mexican archaeology. An empty Casa Alvarado will leave a void in the 
life of Mexico City. It was literally a mecca for all visitors to Mexico. A day 
seldom arrived without its complement of letters of introduction to Madame 
Zelia Nuttall from all over the world. Her abundant hospitality, her solici- 
tous care that her visitors miss nothing of interest in Mexico, and her care- 
fully pre-arranged picnics to see native life on the lagoons of Xochimilco 
went on almost literally to the day of her death. Not only as an archaeologi- 
cal student with a profound knowledge of early authorities was Mrs. Nut- 
tall famous, but she had an intimate acquaintance with Colonial history 
and Colonial architecture. She was never weary of pointing out the archi- 
tectural details of her own historic house and in its gardens she had a 
large collection of native trees, shrubs and flowers. Not only in Mexico, 
but at the many American and European international congresses she 
attended she was always a center of interest, not only for her majestic 
presence, her wit, and her knowledge, but for her great ability to speak all 
the European languages. She was a remarkable example of nineteenth 
century versatility. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELD WORK IN NORTH 
AMERICA DURING 1932 


This is the eleventh of a series of annual statements covering field activities in 
North American archaeology assembled by the Committee on State Archaeological 
Surveys of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research 
Council. It is a compilation of brief reports sent to the Committee for this specific 
use by the representatives of most of the institutions and organizations supporting 
such field work on this continent. Its purpose is to record briefly the work done and 
the results obtained during the past field season. The more complete, technical 
reports of these activities will be found in the several publication media used by 
the organizations concerned. 

Owing to economic conditions necessitating adjustments to curtailed budgets, 
a number of organizations are devoting more time to laboratory research, and less to 
field work. The total number of groups participating in archaeological field work is 
somewhat less than last year, in spite of the addition of some new organizations 
to the list at the end of this report. This list contains the names of the cooperating 
organizations as well as those which sent in reports. 

The geographical area covered by this report does not include that part of 
Mexico, the cultures of which are more closely related to the complex cultures of 
Middle America than to those of the Southwestern United States. 

The Committee wishes to record its appreciation of the cooperation which has 
made this review possible, and requests that any suggestions concerning ways and 
means of increasing its usefulness be sent to the Chairman. 

Alabama.—During 1932 the Alabama Museum of Natural History resumed the 
excavations at Moundville and examined a number of other sites. At the Mound- 
ville site, work was done in the vicinity of Mound E and along the ridge south of 
Mound D. These portions of this very rich site yielded 510 burials, with which were 
associated over 300 pottery vessels, in the form of shallow bowls, water bottles, and 
handled pots, bearing a variety of designs. Examples of work in shell were abun- 
dant, and a number of copper and stone artifacts were secured, among which were 
four more stone discs. The collections secured totaled 1632 catalog numbers. The 
other sites examined were at Snow’s Bend, along the Warrior river; on Hobb’s 
island, on the Tennessee river; the Bottle creek group; the Florence mound on the 
Tennessee river; and the Forkland mound, near the junction of the Warrior and 
Tombigbee rivers. The first three of these sites yielded the most information, in 
the form of pottery vessels, shell, bone, copper and stone artifacts, and colored pig- 
ments, all associated with burials. The culture revealed by the Hobb’s island site 
differs from that of other sites in having a cruder type of pottery, but a well-de- 
veloped technique in shell and stone work. 


W. B. Jones, 
Alabama Museum of Natural History 
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The members of the Alabama Anthropological Society, during the past fall, 
have worked primarily in a site near the mouth of the Coosa river. Evidences of at 
least three cultures have been noted, although superimposed strata have not been 
discovered. The site has historic associations, and late intrusive burials have been 
found among and even below apparently very old graves in which shell objects 
occur. We have concluded that urn burials are not as old as a type of bundle burial 
which apparently was placed in a basket or skin container. The human bones, ex- 
cept when found within vessels, are far too decayed for recovery. In the northwest 
corner of the acreage now being worked, some vessels have been found containing 
children’s bones accompanied by earthenware toys, a type of burial furniture not 
previously recorded under these conditions. 

Peter A. Brannon, 
Alabama Anthropological Society 


Alaska.—Dr. Ales Hrdlicka continued his field work on Kodiak island, surveying 
ruins on the coast and excavating a prehistoric village site at Uyak bay, which 
yielded a large amount of material and skeletal remains indicating two racial types. 
James A. Ford wintered at Point Barrow, Alaska, and during the summer ex- 

cavated several old Eskimo sites in the vicinity. His work resulted in clarifying 
to a considerable degree the relative chronological positions of the Old Bering Sea, 
the Birnirk, Punuk, and Thule cultures. 

Walter Hough, 

U.S. National Museum 


During 1932, the Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines continued its 
project, under the direction of Mr. Otto Wm. Geist, of investigating the midden of 
the ancient village site of ““Kukuliak,” or Kukulik, on St. Lawrence island. The pur- 
pose of the excavation has been to secure a stratigraphic record of the deposits. A 
cut through the midden, averaging 30 feet wide, about 80 feet long, and 9} feet 
deep, included during 1932, a large strip of ground at the rear covered with debris 
which had been previously worked over by Eskimo “old ivory hunters’? who had 
been digging parts of old village sites on St. Lawrence island since 1924. The entire 
length of the excavation now measures 190 feet. Very few specimens were found in 
the portion which had been searched by the Eskimo ivory hunters. Only one recent 
house was included in the cut. It contained 35 skeletons, in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, representing Eskimos who had perished of famine and pestilence during the 
winter of 1879-1880. Most of the implements and utensils found here were in a bad 
state of preservation. Beneath this house were encountered the frame work and 
outlines of two older ones. Neither contained cultural specimens with decorations. 
The bottom of the third house was encountered at a depth of nine feet, five inches. 
West of this house and a few inches deeper, was found the demolished frame work 
of a fourth house containing a few specimens of an intermediate culture. Outside 
this frame work and a few inches deeper were found a few ‘‘Old Bering Sea’’ culture 
specimens represented by butterfly-like carvings, and seal harpoons, with curvi- 
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linear etchings. Near these was found a damaged human skull, which may belong 
to the same period. The outline of a possible frame work of a fifth house was en- 
countered just before the operations were stopped because of weather conditions. 
It is hoped that this project may be completed during 1933. 

Charles E. Bunnell, 

Alaska Agricultural College 
and School of Mines 


The third season of archaeological investigation in southwestern Alaska, con- 
ducted by Frederica de Laguna of the University Museum, Philadelphia, was spent 
chiefly at one site in Kachemak bay, Cook inlet. At this place are remains of five 
occupations, from the modern Athabaskan Indian village, inhabited only fifty years 
ago, to the lowest of four prehistoric Eskimo deposits, now all buried under beach 
gravel. The land has sunk about 15 feet since the first habitation. The archaeological 
material shows a development of the Kachemak bay culture through three or four 
stages. Although this culture was basically Eskimo and is closely related to that of 
the Pacific Eskimo and Aleut when first encountered, it contains a rich mixture of 
Indian elements, especially in the third or final stage. These seem to link the Cook 
inlet Eskimo with the prehistoric Indians of British Columbia. This third stage in 
Kachemak bay also seems to be analogous to the Punuk phase found by Collins on 
St. Lawrence island. Apparently the basis of the Kachemak bay culture was a 
rather generalized Eskimo culture, in which a number of types known from the 
Thule culture of Canada played an important part. This supports Mathiassen’s 
thesis that a Thule, or we should probably say a Thule-like, culture was the basis of 
all the Alaskan phases. Thus, the harpoon heads of the first period in Kachemak 
bay are all of the simplest Thule type, and in none of the stages do the elaborate 
Old Bering Sea, Punuk, or Birnirk forms appear. A great many of the Kachemak 
bay types belong to all the North Pacific region from Neolithic Japan on the one 
hand to southern British Columbia, or even further south, on the other. The chief 
differences between the three stages of culture are in the stone technique, which 
shows a transition from chipping to polishing and sawing. Grooved and notched 
stones also show a development. 

To the lower part of the third or last stage of the Kachemak bay culture belong 
the stone lamps with a human figure in the bowl, as was proved by the finding of 
such a lamp in situ. This discovery supports J. Alden Mason’s theory of an Eskimo 
origin of these lamps. The style of the decoration, however, is closely paralleled by 
that of the stone vessels with human figures from southern British Columbia. It 
seems likely that the plain knobs found in Thule culture lamps and on archaeologi- 
cal lamps from southwestern Alaska have been elaborated into the human figure 
under Indian influence from the south. A lamp with whales in the bow] is also known 
from Kachemak bay. The most interesting art of these Eskimo was painting on the 
walls of rock shelters and caves. The pictures in three caves on lower Cook inlet 
were traced. They are apparently painted with hematite mixed with animal fat, 
and are all in silhouette. They depict’ men in umiaks and kayaks, bears or anthro- 
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pomorphic figures, whales of several different types, seals or other sea mammals, 
some with bladder-darts in their sides, a swan, etc. Such paintings are also found on 
Kodiak island, where the archaeological culture was very similar to that of Kache- 
mak bay. It is possible, judging by reports of the natives, that these pictures were 
connected with hunting magic, and were, perhaps, made by whale-hunters. 


J. Alden Mason, 
University Museum, Philadelphia 


Arizona.—Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Bureau of American Ethnology, spent 
the months from June to September in continuation of work started in 1931 at a 
site three and a half miles south of Allantown, Arizona. During the course of the 
investigations, three pit houses, 12 granaries, and two brush shelters belonging to 
the Pueblo I period were excavated. In addition, a unit house of the Pueblo II 
phase was uncovered. This structure proved to be a typical example of the small 
house and kiva combination which has been considered characteristic of the period. 
Work in the refuse mound uncovered 64 burials and yielded a good collection of 
specimens for the museum. 

M. W. Stirling, 

Bureau of American Ethnology 


A group of 15 students of the Department of Archaeology of the University of 
Arizona, and the Arizona State Museum, together with John H. Provinse and my- 
self, spent the month of June and the first week of July uncovering an ancient 
pueblo and burials in Big Chino valley, some 40 miles north of Prescott, Arizona. 
The site showed an occupation by ancient pit dwellers of the transitional pit house 
period, and also a surface pueblo of 12 rooms, probably two stories in height in the 
center, built of massive walls two to two and a half feet thick of caliche strengthened 
with a few stones. The stone, bone, and shell implements and ornaments are similar 
to those found in late pueblo cultures elsewhere, but the pottery is a crude ware 
with careless decoration in black-on-grey and seems to have originated in that 
section. We are calling it ““Prescott Black-on-Grey.’’ The balance of the summer 
was spent on a large pueblo, called by the Apache “‘Kinishba,” four miles west of 
Fort Apache, the excavation of which was begun in the summer of 1931. Thirty- 
five more rooms and some 90 burials were uncovered. This season’s work disclosed 
that this pueblo was a great center of ancient activity. The implements and do- 
mestic utensils reflect the influence of Little Colorado and Gila pueblos. The pot- 
tery is remarkable for its variety and the beauty of its decoration. During the 
school year, week-end trips to nearby pueblos serve as a practical introduction to 
field work for the students majoring in American archaeology. 


Byron Cummings, 
Arizona State Museum 
University of Arizona 
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The Phoenix Archaeological Commission resumed excavations of the munici- 
pally owned ruins of Pueblo Grande in September, the beginning of the local season. 
The ruin covers an area of 300 by 150 feet, and rises about 30 feet above the limits 
of the talus slope. It marks the architectural feature of a community of smaller 
houses which formerly surrounded this central structure and which covered an area 
of about 50 to 75 acres, as estimated by earlier observers. These dwellings were of 
a perishable construction and have long since been covered up by modern improve- 
ments. The archaeological phase of this project, has, so far, consisted of trenching 
and sinking test holes in order to determine the architectural history of the struc- 
ture. The results show a massive stone and adobe construction with outside walls 
measuring 10 feet in thickness and inside walls about three feet thick, dividing the 
lower levels of the ruins into rooms and long passage ways of varying dimensions 
The outside walls really consist of two stone walls, each three feet thick, with four 
feet of fill between, upon which the upper walls were built of adobe only about 18 
inches thick. These upper walls belong to the last occupational level and here only 
are found materials showing an orderly abandonment. The underlying levels are 
marked by a number of floor-levels, each with its individual walls, and each filled in 
by the occupants who established themselves again on top of the fill, sometimes 
only a foot or so deep, but in one instance over 10 feet deep. The reason for these 
successive moves upward may be drawn from a study of past and present irrigation 
in this valley. The peculiar architectural development of Pueblo Grande may be 
ascribed to a rising water table that gradually rendered the lower levels unfit for 
either storage or dwelling purposes, and which eventually was the cause of the total 
abandonment of the whole valley with its 20 or more large communities. The pot 
tery types and other artifacts are the same in kind and nearly constant in percentage 
from the lowest level to the top of the mound. The material culture of this region 
is too well known, in general, to need any comment, but it may be well to point 
out the difference in burials found at Pueblo Grande and in similar ruins in this 
region. The typical form was cremation with urn burials of the calcined remains 
But in connection with the last occupied levels of the large, and some small, com 
munity structures of stone and adobe are found the skeletal remains of uncremated 
burials. This type, on the other hand, has not been observed in the typical crema- 
tion areas. Pottery and other offerings are of the same type in both forms of burial 
The observations lead to a theoretical conclusion that the custom of cremating the 
dead was abandoned after the region was forsaken by the main population, and that 
the last occupants of the top levels of the mounds were reduced in numbers as well 
as in ability to secure food, and for physical reasons were unable to migrate to new 
and distant homes; and also, unable or unwilling to carry on the practice of cremat 
ing their dead. Owing to the total absence of “readable” timber in any of the local 
ruins, no accurate dates can be given for the occupation of the region during the 
irrigation period, and so far the local work has produced no evidence of any earlier 
occupation of the Pueblo Grande site. Frequent occurrence, however, both locally 
and in the region to the north, of cross-types of pottery generally conceded to come 
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within the Pueblo III and Pueblo IV horizons, show that the local types belong to a 
comparatively recent occupation. The length of occupation, if based upon the 
figures of potential dangers of water-logging of all tillable areas, must be conceded 
to be relatively short. 

Odd S. Halseth, 


Phoenix Archaeological Commission 


Mr. Haury, the Assistant Director of Gila Pueblo, conducted excavations in the 
Canyon Creek ruin in the Upper Salt drainage, 30 miles east of the Sierra Ancha. He 
was assisted by Russel Hastings of the Pueblo staff, and Solon Kimball, a student 
at Harvard. The ruin proved to be of exceptional interest and was very rich in 
textiles. A report will be published during the coming winter. The Wayside Museum, 
which Mrs. MacCurdy gave to the Park Service at the Grand Canyon, was opened 
last spring and has been functioning through the summer. The exhibits are com- 
posed and maintained by Gila Pueblo; while the Park Service keeps the building and 
appoints a Ranger to explain the exhibits. 

Harold S. Gladwin, 
Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona 


Archaeological field work of the Museum of Northern Arizona for the past year 
was largely confined to the San Francisco mountains, where investigations of prob- 
lems studied in 1931 were continued by means of the Archaeological Survey and ex- 
cavation in the field. Briefly, these problems were as follows: (1) if possible, to se- 
cure more beam material from prehistoric pithouses covered by the ash fall from 
Sunset crater, a recent volcano, in an attempt to date the eruption which buried 
these dwellings, and also to assist in extending the Douglass tree-ring chronology 
further back; (2) to determine the cause of the apparent differences between pot- 
tery types of late Pueblo II and early Pueblo III in sites north and south of the 
San Francisco peaks; (3) to restore two cliff pueblo rooms in the Walnut Canyon 
National Monument; and, (4) to gather more evidence of Hohokam influence in the 
region. 

In continuing the Archaeological Survey, Dr. Colton and Miss Bartlett added 
242 new sites, 181 of which were from the general region of the San Francisco moun- 
tains, 39 from the Hopi country or east of the mountains, and 22 from the west. 
The survey is gradually working westward. A total of 19 new detailed maps were 
made in which the scale was enlarged from the original in order to locate properly 
the sites. Sherds were collected from all sites. On May 10th, Mr. Lyndon L. Har- 
grave, with three assistants, began the excavation and repair of two pueblo rooms 
in Walnut canyon. This work completed, a base camp was established about 17 
miles north of Flagstaff. The personnel and equipment were both increased. Early 
in July the camp was moved to Turkey Tanks about 18 miles east of Flagstaff, 
where investigations were continued until September first. 

Seventeen Pueblo I pithouses were located beneath the ash fall of Sunset crater, 
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13 of which were tested, and four completely excavated. Study was also made of 15 
early Pueblo II pithouses, principally located beneath the cinder covering, all of 
which were tested and six completely excavated. Two vestibule houses were ex- 
cavated in order to substantiate previous details of construction, and one Pueblo 
II masonry pithouse was excavated. A Hohokam site discovered early in the season 
was thoroughly studied. Little success was had in collecting charcoal, and only two 
pithouses have been dated as a result of the season’s work. The recovery of several 
small pieces of wood from the two rooms in Walnut canyon has enabled Mr. John 
C. McGregor to add two dates to the group of cliff pueblos in that canyon, making 
a total of six. During the year, however, five sites previously excavated were dated, 
and the construction of one site was assigned to 784 a.p., the earliest construction 
date reported. The scarcity and poor condition of charcoal recovered from pithouses 
buried beneath the cinders make absolute dates on the dwellings and the subse 
quent volcanic eruption unlikely until more and better study material is collected 
Probably the outstanding result of the season’s work was the discovery and excava- 
tion of a Hohokam dwelling with typical features and associated pottery types and 
cremation burials. Bits of evidence indicating strong influence from the south had 
been gathered yearly by the Museum, but such strong evidence of contact was not 
expected during late Pueblo II, as all other evidence was found in late Pueblo I or 
early Pueblo II. In addition to the above, much cultural material was gathered, and 
contributions to our knowledge of ceramics and the general economic conditions 
of the region during Pueblo I and early Pueblo II were made. 


Harold S. Colton, 
Museum of Northern Arizona 


Carnegie Institution’s field work in the Southwest in 1932 continued from 
September 10th to November 5th, inclusive. Activities carried on during this in- 
terval were toward two major objectives:—(1) prevention of the collapse of the 
great Pueblo III tower in Mummy cave, Canyon del Muerto, Arizona; (2) secur- 
ing of timber sections to further the chronological determinations of Dr. A. E. 
Douglass. Strengthening of Mummy cave tower was done in cooperation with the 
National Park Service, which provided funds for labor and materials used. This re- 
pair work continued from September 10th to October 10th, by which time this 
superlative example of Pueblo III architecture had been put in condition to with- 
stand ordinary manifestations of the elements for centuries to come. In 1924 the 
writer began the strengthening of the tower with funds provided by the late Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes. On the occasion a foundation of masonry was erected to fill the 
cavities beneath the forward wall. In 1926, in the interests of the American Museum 
of Natural History, draw bolts were set to bind the forward wall to the cliff. Re- 
placement of the fallen southeast corner, constituting the final element of the re- 
pair, was completed this season. 

Earl H. Morris, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
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Through funds contributed for the purpose, surface sherd collections were made 
at 89 sites in the vicinity of both Begashebeto and Blue Canyon Wash in Arizona, 
by Deric Nusbaum, representing the Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa Fé. 

J. L. Nusbaum, 
Laboratory of Anthropology 


Arkansas.—During the winter of 1930-31 the University of Arkansas Museum 
excavated two cemeteries in Mississippi and Crittenden counties. These sites yielded 
a great variety of pottery objects, chiefly in the form of effigy jars and vessels with 
engraved designs. Several unusually fine specimens representing the human head 
were obtained in Crittenden county. The cultures studied are distinctly pre-Colum- 
bian. In the area adjacent to these cemeteries we explored several house mounds, 
which yielded bundle burials and crude pottery of the purely utilitarian type. 
Several pottery vessels were found to contain human remains in a manner suggestive 
of the urn burials of Alabama. During the summer of 1932 we continued our work 
in the Ozark bluff shelters along the War Eagle river. The artifacts consisted very 
largely of agricultural products, basketry, bags and other perishable material. The 
results tend to supplement the work of Harrington in adjacent regions. We have re- 
covered two cradle burials quite different from the one described by him. In each 
instance the bodies on the cradles were covered with cloaks of feather-down cloth. 
S.C. Dellinger, 
University of Arkansas 

In 1932 the Alabama Museum of Natural History sent a field party to Missis- 
sippi county to determine the culture represented by deposits in the vicinity of the 
Nodena mound, on a ridge fronting an old slough near the levee of the Mississippi 
river. A particularly rich spot, approximately 75 feet square, was encountered, in 
which more than 300 burials were found. The collections of artifacts from this site 
were especially rich in effigies, many of which were unique. 

W. B. Jones, 
Alabama Museum of Natural History 


California. —During 1932 the Los Angeles Museum carried out two minor opera- 
tions with fairly satisfactory results. During January, February, March, and part 
of April, Richard Van Valkenburgh and photographer, Milton Snow, worked on 
the old Chumash viilage site of Muwu, near Pt. Magu, Ventura county, as mem- 
bers of the Van Bergen-Los Angeles Museum Expedition, in order to obtain addi- 
tional data upon Chumash houses and to check the information obtained by the 
Museum upon the same site in 1929. Evidences of some 10 houses were found, but 
only three were completely worked. These showed the same general characteristics, 
poorly defined floors, circular in shape, from 17 to 21 feet in diameter, and partially 
subterranean. In one instance, interlocking house rings were discovered with the 
post holes on the peripheries plainly indicated. An infant burial was found in a pit 
in one of these houses. Judging from the artifacts, Muwu was occupied relatively 
recently, the last burials in the cemetery and in the house in question having been 
made ca. 1791-1810. 
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In April, through the courtesy of Mr. Thornhill Broome, a test excavation was 
made upon a much older Chumash site, situated upon the eastern margin of the 
old lagoon bed, a continuation of the same lagoon upon which Muwu was situated, 
but distant some two miles from the latter village. This site, (Simo mo), kept irtact 
by Mr. Broome, should prove a rather important one, not having been disturbed by 
pot hunters. A trench, 60 feet long, 20 feet wide, and in some places 13 feet deep, 
was cut through a portion of the site. Burials were encountered at various levels, 
but there was no appreciable change in the artifacts nor any apparent stratification. 
No traces of contact with the Spanish appeared in this particular area. The artifacts 
included many fine specimens of bone tubes, inlaid with small olivella beads set in 
bitumen, large chert blades with traces of tar hafting, bone whistles, the carapaces 
of tortoises, some inlaid with beads and tar. Perhaps the most significant indication 
of cultural affiliations not yet worked out in this southern coastal area was the 
presence of the finely made sandstone mortars having tapering sides and flat bot- 
toms. No other type was found on the site. The ornaments have their place in the 
material culture, but it will be through the worked chert, obsidian and burned shale 
artifacts, as well as the mortars, that we shall eventually be able to indicate tribal 
affiliations. 
Irthur Woodward 
The Los Angeles Museum 


In April the San Diego Museum sent M. J. Rogers and F. S. Rogers into the 
Sierra de las Tinajas in northeastern Lower California, primarily to investigate a 
series of boulder pile alignments that cover several square miles of broken mesa 
land. It was found that most of the piles were arranged without order and no pur 
pose could be determined for these unique structures. They are undoubtedly allied, 
however, with similar but more orderly gravel figures of a ceremonial nature 
throughout the lower basin of the Colorado river. During this investigation several 
Cocopa sites were visited and collections made upon them. 

In October and November a small field party from the Museum conducted a 
two weeks’ reconnaissance in the Colorado desert, recording camp, village and 
petroglyph sites. Much of the time was devoted to tracing out an ancient trade- 
route that once connected southern Arizona with the Pacific coast. This old Indian 
trail is still discernible and plainly marked over miles of stony mesa land. About 
midway of its course 19 piles of boulders were encountered which seemed to be 


votive shrines. Offerings of whatever material the travelers had been carrying had 
been deposited in them. Shell work from the Pacific coast as well as artifacts from 
southern Arizona were identified in the assemblage. Everything had been smashed 
and in some instances burned previous to deposition in the shrines. Judging from 
the culture periods represented, the deposits were formed by a gradual accumula- 
tion over a long period of years. 


Valcolm J. Rogers, 
San Diego Museum 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Campbell, of the Desert branch of the Southwest Museum 
at Twenty Nine Palms, California, have continued their reconnaissance in Riverside 
and San Bernardino counties and have succeeded in locating and mapping many 
new caves used as dwellings and storage places by the ancient inhabitants as well 
as various outdoor camp-sites. Especial attention has been paid to the camp-sites 
on the shores of dry lake beds and to the different forms of cremation practiced by 
the ancient peoples of that region. M. R. Harrington spent two days on a brief 
reconnaissance trip in San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara counties, during which a 
number of caves were visited and pictographs observed. 


M. R. Harrington, 
The Southwest Museum 


Colorado.—The work of the Archaeological Survey of Colorado was continued for 
the third season by the Department of Anthropology of the University of Denver 
under the direction of E. B. Renaud. By means of field trips in May, June, and early 
July, complementary survey work was done in the plains, in the South Platte basin, 
northeast and southeast of Denver, and in the Arkansas basin southwest, northeast 
and northwest of Pueblo. New territory was explored west of the Front range in 
the upper South Platte drainage and upper Arkansas valley. In July a reconnais- 
sance trip was undertaken in the San Luis valley. The principal result of the work, 
besides adding nearly 100 new sites to the Archaeological Survey, was to extend the 
limit of distribution of the Basket Maker culture northward into the Arkansas 
basin. Coiled basketry, sandals, and other objects comparable to those found in the 
Cimmaron valley of New Mexico and Oklahoma, and in Arizona and Utah, were 
discovered in a cave southwest of Fowler, and in rock shelters near Beulah. Another 
significant result was the collection of many Folsom and Yuma points from new dis- 
tricts in eastern Colorado, demonstrating the extensive distribution of these fine 
and probably very ancient points over a vast territory in unexpectedly large num- 
bers. 

E. B. Renaud, 

University of Denver 


Connecticut—The archaeological survey of Connecticut has been developing con- 
tinuously since last year, but most of the work has been directed toward correlating 
data gained from local collectors and historical sources. Altogether, 188 sites, in- 
cluding shell heaps, cave shelters and camp sites, have been located, 54 of which 
have been excavated by private individuals. Of these only two are extensive and 
comparatively rich, the shell heaps at the mouth of the Connecticut and the Housa- 
tonic rivers. During the past summer four small sites were excavated by the Mu- 
seum staff and students, but an extraordinary amount of perseverance will be 
necessary to reward their efforts. In each instance the stratum of occupation has 
been shallow and artifacts extremely few. Eventually, however, significant data 
should be accumulated. The Department recently excavated a cave shelter in Mid- 
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dlesex county, but secured little material because of previous activities carried on 
by private individuals at the site. 

Cornelius Osgood, 


Peabody Museum, Yale University 


Illinois —During the fall of 1932, several reconnaissance trips to the valley of the 
Sangoman river, near Mahomet and within 15 to 20 miles of the University of 
Illinois, have indicated the existence of two important series of mounds on the ter 
races overlooking the river. Mr. W. H. Hunter, a graduate student in archaeology 
and a former research assistant, contemplates making an archaeological survey of 
that part of the Sangamon valley which lies in Champaign county, between Fisher 
and Monticello, Illinois. 

Arthur R. Keliy, 

University of Illinois 


During 1932 the University of Chicago continued its field work in Illinois. The 
intensive archaeological survey of Fulton county was completed, and a preliminary 
survey was carried on in Whiteside, Carroll, Lee, Henry and Rock Island counties 

Excavations in the Lewistown district of central Illinois were centered on the 
village sites with very important results. Rectangular pit houses, arranged in 
groups, were discovered in six locations and seem to be identified directly with the 
Middle Mississippi Phase (related to the culture of F°34—the Dickson site). Two 
stratified sites were uncovered in this vicinity. In one the Middle Mississippi cul 
ture was found above a Woodlands horizon. The other yielded further data confirm 
ing the finding of a year ago, namely that the Hopewell culture phase antedated the 
Middle Mississippi in this region. A very interesting clay figurine similar to those 
found in the Ohio Hopewell sites was discovered in the Hopewell level of this site. 
In Mason county, just across the Illinois river from Fulton county, a large Hopewell 
type mound presented a floor of compacted sand surrounding a central pit in which 
seven extended burials were encountered. Platform pipes of typical Hopewell type 
accompanied the burials, while Hopewell potsherds were found in the mound it 
self. Adjacent to the mound is a village site covering approximately an acre. In 
places, the cultural deposits extend to a depth of six and one-half feet, making this 
in many respects the most important village site of this culture yet studied 

Village site excavation in Joe Davies county resulted in the discovery of at least 
two and probably three cultural aspects, related to the Wisconsin cultural phases on 
the one hand and to those of central Illinois on the other. A series of mound and 
village sites, including historic Sauk and Fox village sites, were secured by the pre- 
liminary survey party for future excavation. 

Fay-Cooper Cole, 
University of Chicago 


Indiana.—The preliminary survey of Indiana being undertaken by the Indiana 
Historical Society and the Historical’ Bureau was continued in the valley of the 
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East Fork cf White river, with Glenn A. Black as field director. Owen county was 
surveyed and over 30 camp and village sites, as well as isolated mounds and two 
rock shelters, were located and mapped. One large mound group with an associated 
village site was found and surveyed. 

The major operations of the season were confined to Green county, surveyed last 
year, which also lies in the valley of the East fork of White river. This county had 
been heavily inhabited in prehistoric times by one ethnic group, judging from the 
uniformity of culture traits exhibited by the collections from this county, the pot- 
tery found on the sites, and the recurrent tendencies of the inhabitants in the se- 
lection of habitation sites. Over 100 mounds were located, often occurring in large 
groups with large and heavily occupied associated habitation areas. Excavations 
were made in two village sites, both having mound groups forming a part of the 
site. Twenty-eight hundred specimens were secured from the 35 refuse pits studied. 
Two mounds at each site were excavated, but with disappointing results because of 
previous pitting. One of the remaining burials had a concavo-convex copper ear 
disk near the left mandible. This disk—as well as its position—was identical with one 
found last year in the Osborn mound. Sufficient evidence was obtained from the four 
mounds to relate definitely the builders to the occupants of the village sites. It was 
also established that these two groups of mounds are true burial mounds, and not 
“sand dunes” as previously described. One mound in the Osborn group excavated 
during 1931 contained a sandstone slab vault constructed upon a white clay primary 
mound. A copper celt and a concavo-convex copper ear disk were found with the 
burial, of which little remained. Three more mounds of this group were excavated 
in 1932. The one adjoining the 1931 mound contained a sandstone slab paved area 
in the center six inches above the mound floor, laid upon a layer of white clay of that 
thickness. In the center of the pavement a rectangular, two-holed slate gorget and 
a small cube of galena were found. Nothing whatever remained of the interment. 
The other two mounds contained little of interest. One had a row of sandstone 
blocks laid upon the original surface around the northeast quarter of the mound, 
suggesting the gravel and boulder retaining walls occasionally found in mounds of 
the Ohio valley. The remains of the associated village site were located by extensive 
testing in uncultivated areas. The potsherds from the site and from the mounds are 
identical in every respect with the more than 2000 sherds collected from the two 
habitation sites excavated, as well as those from all other pottery sites in the 
county. The material removed from the village sites of the county is distinctly 
Algonquian in character. The culture traits exhibited by the artifacts from the 
mounds, the features found in the mounds excavated, and the type of material re- 
moved from a large mound in the county destroyed in 1870 (a perfect specimen of 
Hopewell pottery, clay figurines, a copper celt, mica and awls found within a large 
sandstone vault), all point toward a strong Hopewell influence, if indeed not to one 
phase of the Hopewell culture itself 


Glenn A. Black, 
Indiana Historical Bureau 
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Jowa.—In addition to desk work and care of materials, four weeks were C.voted to 
field exploration. Four more village sites discovered on the Little Sioux in Woodbury 
and O’Brien counties made possible closer definition of culture boundaries in this 
region, while various local collections were studied and put on record. Two entire 
collections and parts of several others were acquired. In east central Iowa, Jackson 
county, three village sites on the Mississippi were discovered and collections made, 
while in the northern part of the county, on Lytle’s creek, a village site with nearby 
quarry was located and materials collected. Here also the work of a correspondent 
of the Survey, Mr. Paul Sagers of Iron Hills, was inspected. He has worked nearly a 
year on the local rock shelter and has uncovered much interesting skeletal material, 
as well as quantities of kitchen refuse and artifacts, especially potsherds of Wood- 
land type. In southwestern Iowa, Mills and Pottawattamie counties, materials 
were collected from two new sites and a collection from a local earth-lodge bluff 
culture, to which the temporary name Glenwood has been given, was acquired. 
In southeastern Iowa two new Woodland sites came to light in Van Buren county, 
and a large site believed to be Siouan (to which in Iowa the temporary name Oneota 
has been applied) was found on the Mississippi river terrace some three miles north 
of Burlington in Des Moines county. Two Woodland sites were also identified on 
terraces of Flint creek just to the west of the great Oneota village. Village refuse 
was collected from all these sites, and donations of various artifacts were received 
from local collectors. The evidence was clear that both cultures made abundant use 
of the local flint, which occurs in fine quality and great abundance in strata in the 
nearby limestone ledges. Shorter trips in Linn, Benton, Jowa, Johnson, and Cedar 
counties secured information concerning two more Woodland village sites, gifts of 
three small collections of artifacts, and records of various collections. 


Charles R. Keyes, 
State Historical Society of Iowa 


Kentucky.—The University of Kentucky investigated one small site in western 
Kentucky and procured information which will enable a larger problem to be under- 
taken in that vicinity during the next season. Two additional rock shelters were 
studied in Powell county, yielding a number of textiles and giving further evidence 
of Algonquian occupation in this region. A part of the summer was used in scouting 
and contact work which would lay bases for larger investigations next summer. 


Wm. S. Webb, 
University of Kentucky 


Louisiana.—Winslow M. Walker, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, conducted 
archaeological investigations on the site of the great mound at Jonesville and along 
the bluffs fronting on Little river. 


W. M. Stirling, 
Bureau of American Ethnology 
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Minnesota.—The University of Minnesota spent the last six weeks of the summer 
in field work in Minnesota. With Mr. Lloyd A. Wilford and a class of five students 
for six weeks, and three others for part of the time, we did three pieces of work. 
First, we dug for the second time the site where the ‘“‘Minnesota Man” skeleton had 
been obtained by an intelligent road crew in the varved silt of extinct Glacial Lake 
Pelican in Ottertail county. During the six days of August 2 to 7 inclusive, we ob- 
tained 355 additional small fragments of the skeleton. Three additional and much 
prized cranial fragments came to light later in small matrix blocks taken to the cam- 
pus for silt study. The heads of several long bones were found which enabled a closer 
determination of the age of the young woman, now fixed at 17 years. 

One month was next spent excavating a part of a habitation site on Blackduck 
lake in northern Minnesota east of Red lake. On the south shore of Blackduck lake 
is the north end of a portage on a famous fur-trading water route extending south- 
ward down the Mississippi waterway, northward to Hudson bay via the Red river, 
and eastward to the Great Lakes via the Rainy river waterway. Apparently that 
route was also used by prehistoric peoples. Much pottery was secured, including 
three jars on separate fire places. It is a distinct type of ware which we have named 
‘*Blackduck”’ pottery, the distribution of which has been traced over much of north- 
ern Minnesota and westward into North Dakota near the site of the Arvilla gravel 
pit culture. There were undisturbed burials and crude stone artifacts, including one 
tubular smoking pipe. Though a packed habitation level was found abundantly, 
definitive dwelling borders were not located. 

Last, a week was spent on a mound near the confluence of the Big Pine river 
and the Mississippi about 20 miles northeast of Brainerd in central Minnesota. The 
mound was 50 feet in diameter and four feet, five inches high at its center. We dug 
an area 20 feet square in the central part of the mound down one and one-half feet 
below the base level. A few burials of dismembered and charred skeletons within 
one and one-half feet of the surface were found at its very center. The only artifact 
recovered was an unidentifiable smooth shard apparently carried to the mound 
during its construction. This mound is one of half a hundred of various sizes in the 
immediate vicinity. 

ilbert E. Jenks, 


University of Minnesota 


Mississippi.—From the first of August to the middle of October, Moreau B. Cham- 
bers, assisted by D. J. Ford, continued the archaeological survey of Mississippi, 
this season’s work being sponsored jointly by the Mississippi Department of Ar- 
chives and History and the Smithsonian Institution. The activities were concen- 
trated in the lower Yazoo valley, locating and making potsherd collections from all 
sites within this area, the domain—in historic times, at least—of the Yazoo, Koroa, 
Ofo, Tunica, Ibitoupa, Taposa, and Chakchiuma tribes. One hundred forty-six 
mounds and 53 village sites were visited during the season, most of them in Yazoo 
and Holmes counties, with a lesser number in Hinds, Humphreys, and Warren 
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counties. The territory covered lay in the drainage of both the Big Black and the 
Yazoo-Big Sunflower systems. One site was undoubtedly occupied during the his- 
toric period; the remaining sites were apparently prehistoric. Ten days in August 
were devoted to the excavation of a representive small conical burial mound in the 
hill section of Yazoo county. During two weeks in October, excavations were in 
progress at a prehistoric village site on Chicopa creek, Holmes county, in the edge 
of the hills east of the Delta. Post molds were found outlining a square house, meas- 
uring 25 feet on a side, with the entrance facing the creek on the south. This site 
contains a group of mounds, of which four are yet standing. Random sherd collec- 
tions from the surface showed by count 9.5% of the pottery to be decorated; nearly 
one-third of this percentage is painted red and white. 

Dunbar Rowland, 

Department of Archives and History 


Montana.—Field parties from the University of Montana investigated the region 
of the rolling hills north and east of Dillon during our brief season this year, locating 
and mapping the so-called “‘tipi rings’ and hitherto unreported lines known to the 
modern tribes as “‘wishing stones.’’ The purpose of these rings and alignments of 
stone cannot be reported. One of our students was able recently to save a skeleton 
uncovered during the blasting for a house on the shores of Flathead lake. The skele- 
ton was buried in the flexed position, uncommon in this area, and the skull which 
is still the object of our work, possesses some very unusual features. 

Harry Turney-High, 

University of Montana 


Nebraska.—From June 15 to September 2, the field work of the Bureau under 
W. D. Strong, was carried on in Nebraska and South Dakota in cooperation with 
the Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, which assigned to the party the holders 
of four field fellowships in archaeology. Detailed excavations were made at Signal 
Butte in western Nebraska from June 15 to July 16. Here, on top of an isolated 
mesa, occur three levels of human occupation, separated in each case by some two 
feet of barren aeolian deposit. The uppermost occupation level below the grass line 
is prehistoric, and contains pottery and artifact types suggesting some definite con- 
nection with the Upper Republican culture of central Nebraska. The middle level 
is quite definite, but thin, and too few artifacts have been recovered to permit a 
definite cultural assignment at present. The lowest level is thick, consisting of a 
series of open hearths and cache pits dug down into the underlying sand and gravel. 
Bone and chipped stone artifacts are abundant, polished stone rare, and pottery 
totally absent. Pottery is likewise absent from the middle level. The most abun- 
dant type of stone projectile points in the lowest level, while smaller, are of the same 
general form as those found with extinct mammals in Nebraska. This level rests 
on water-borne material laid down during an early period of precipitation when the 
butte was still connected with the main escarpment to the south. Whether a time 
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break occurs between the water-borne materials and the earliest human occupation 
remains to be determined, but an early post-Pleistocene dating for this horizon 
seems probable. 

M. W. Stirling, 

Bureau of American Ethnology 


Five trips were made by representatives of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
to various parts of the state for the purpose of recording historic Indian sites. Among 
others, Indian mission sites were identified on Council creek and Plum creek, and 
the exact spot of the Sioux-Pawnee battle of 1843 was located. 


E. E. Blackman, 
Nebraska State Historical Society 


The University of Nebraska Archaeological Survey divided its 1932 season be- 
tween the western panhandle and the central section of the state. The first month 
was devoted to Morrill county. Five rock shelters revealed long periods of occu- 
pancy, some having strata from eight to ten inches thick, rich in bone and flint 
implements and pottery. The stone work, especially the small notched points and 
four bladed knives, as well as the pottery, indicated close relationship with the 
prehistoric Pawnee farther to the east. Relationship with the upper strata of Signal 
Butte, worked by Dr. W. D. Strong of the Bureau of American Ethnology, was also 
evident. Most of the material was buried under great blocks of fallen ceiling in front 
of the present shelter. Evidence that the existing shelters have been formed since 
the collapse of the older ones suggests considerable antiquity. Excavations in the 
sand blow-outs of the Platte valley proper disclosed a second and distinctive type 
of pottery and flint work which as yet cannot be associated with other cultures of 
the area. 

The second part of the season was devoted to work in a village site near Cotes- 
field, Nebraska, on Munson creek. Three house sites were excavated, two of which 
were rectangular and contained artifacts of the prehistoric Pawnee type. The third 
house had pottery of the same type but an important variation in structure. It 
appeared to be entirely subterranean. The floor, although indistinct, was seven feet 
below the present surface, with a very distinct sloping entrance. No post holes were 
present in the center, at the margins, or in the entrance. 

In both regions many trips were made to other sites and local collections ex- 
amined and photographed for the University files. Dr. G. H. Gilmore, cooperating 
with the University, continued his archaeological research in Cass county along the 
Missouri river. Further evidence of the Nebraska culture was unearthed and more 
work was done on the Walker-Gilmore site, the only known Woodland culture site 
in Nebraska. Nine small conical mounds were discovered on the bluffs of the 
Missouri. Two were excavated. 

Earl H. Bell, 
University of Nebraska 
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The Cook Museum of Natural History did only desultory local field work dur- 
ing the past year, including some reconnaissance during which sites were located 
that may prove of considerable importance when field work can be actively resumed. 
\t the request of Dr. W. D. Strong, we examined the splendid discoveries made at 
Signal Butte by the Bureau of American Ethnology party. We studied the discovery 
made by the University of Nebraska party under Mr. C. B. Schultz, of fossil bison 
skeletons and associated artifacts, some of whichare of the Yuma type. This dis- 
covery is of particular importance and adds materially to the evidence of these 
early people. We also visited Mr. Homer Anderson, of Yuma, Colorado, who first 
discovered the Yuma type of artifact in association with fossil bones, and investi- 
gated his recent and unpublished discoveries of more remarkable evidence of these 
little-known people. 
Harold J. Cook, 
Cook Museum of Natural History 


Dr. E. B. Renaud, of the University of Denver, spent the first week in June on 

a reconnaissance trip for the Colorado Museum of Natural History in the North 
Platte valley, western Nebraska. Many camp sites, blow-outs and mesa top sites 
were visited. Several important collections were inspected, and Folsom and Yuma 
points brought to Denver for study and exhibition. 

E. B. Renaud, 

University of Denver 

Colorado Museum of Natural History 


Nevada.—M. R. Harrington, of the Southwest Museum, undertook a brief recon- 
naissance trip during July and August in White Pine county, examining a number 
of caves showing traces of occupation. In this district we found traces of a pre-Bas 
ket Maker people, very poor in artifacts, who left deep deposits in certain caves 
containing little but split animal bones, ashes and charcoal. These were followed by 
Basket Makers, who left a few traces in some of the caves, and these, in turn, were 
followed by Early Pueblo people, a culture similar to that of the Moapa valley, 
Nevada. Superimposed upon all these others are occasional objects left, apparently, 
by the ancestors of the Shoshone now residing in the region. 

VU. R. Harrington, 

The Southwest Museum 


New Jersey—The New Jersey State Museum has just finished the installation of an 
unusual Indian burial found on the New Jersey bank of the Delaware river in War- 
ren county, above the Water Gap by Richard Wakefield and Albert R. Sampson of 
Westfield, New Jersey, members of the Archaeological Society of New Jersey. Dr. 
Frank G. Speck, authority on the Delaware Indians, states that judging by the im 

portance of the articles found with the burial, the skeleton was that of a person of 
superior rank. It was flexed with the hands over the face, one hand holding a copper 
box probably used as a paint mixer. The head rested on a deposit of red powder, 
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around which was a copper spiral, enclosing sinews, possibly the tie string of a bag 
Nearby was also a deposit of black powder. Beside the powder lay a small paint 
pestle, and an abraded sinew stone. Between the copper box and the skull was a two- 
sided bone comb. In the region of the neck were found six beautifully carved bird 
amulets made of conch shell, a long tubular shell bead and about 50 wampum beads, 
The right hand, which held the box, is partly preserved by the copper and there is 
also a piece of preserved leather on the back of the hand. 

Mrs. Kathryn B. Greywacs, 
New Jersey State Museum 


New Mexico.—As usual, the University of New Mexico, the Museum of New 
Mexico, and the School of American Research carried on two excavations, one at 
Jemez and one in the Chaco. The Jemez Field School was again conducted, showing 
almost a 100% increase over the 1931 session in number of students. The Upper 
Division Field School was held as usual in the Chaco, with the class filled to capac- 
ity. In the Jemez, the fifth year’s excavation was rounded out. The material and 
data are being prepared for publication. 

Great progress was made in the excavations at Chetro Ketl. The work was 
conducted in the great Sanctuary, where some of the most important finds of the 
Chaco canyon excavation came to light. The work went steadily forward in the 
house rooms, progressing toward the West Tower. Under the East Tower beams and 
piers were built to support upper walls so that the excavation of the lower levels 
could be carried on. At Casa Rinconada across the canyon, steps were taken toward 
the final clean-up. A new and important series of studies were inaugurated in the 
Chaco canyon in connection with the Archaeological Survey, dealing with the ethno- 
geography, physiography, water resources and climatology of the canyon. This has 
been undertaken to throw new light upon the migrations and abandonment of the 
Chaco. The Survey also inaugurated a new branch dealing with the ethnology of the 
surviving peoples of the Pueblo plateau. 

Reginald G. Fisher, Assistant Director 
University of New Mexico 

Museum of New Mexico 

School of American Research 


Economic factors have somewhat restricted various field projects of the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology during the current year. Two projects of the Archaeological 
Survey, under the immediate supervision of H. P. Mera, were carried to completion: 
first, a survey of all sites in the Tesuque valley, New Mexico, by Stanley Stubbs, 
the results of which are now in manuscript form; and second, a study of the surface 
aspects of all Biscuit ware sites in the upper Rio Grande drainage, by H. P. Mera. 
The analytical study of this area is nearing completion. Considerable progress was 
also made during the spring in a field survey of the distribution and variations of the 
Rio Grande painted wares, a project under way for a period of years, which may be 
completed within the next two years. A number of short trips were taken to minor 
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sites as occasion demanded. The Laboratory sherd collections were increased dur- 
ing the course of the year from 680 to 1063 lots, obtained primarily from sites in 
New Mexico. 

The work of the Dendro-Archaeological Project inaugurated by the Laboratory 
in June, 1931, under the direction of W. S. Stallings, for the primary purpose of 
dating sites in the Rio Grande area was confined mainly to laboratory study of the 
collections obtained last year. During the summer of 1932 occasional short trips into 
the field were made to collect necessary supplementary material. A tree-ring chron- 
ology for the Rio Grande drainage in northern New Mexico has been carried back 
to 1200 a.p. The first report on the work of the Project is in preparation for publica- 
tion. 

Under the direction of Anna Shepard, the Laboratory has initiated a techno- 
logical study of ceramics employing primarily the methods of optical petrology in 
the analysis and identification of pottery materials. The purpose is to gain an under- 
standing of the technical changes and developments which have taken place in this 
primitive industry through accurate identification of materials, and an empirical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of their properties and uses. The location of sources 
of clays and natural tempering materials, sand and rock, is an essential part of the 
study, and frequently gives insight into trade relationships as well as the limitations 
imposed by materials and the relative care exercised in their selection. To date, 
work has been concentrated on the analysis of the wares of Pecos and has led to field 
trips for geological observations and collecting in the vicinity of Pecos, in the 
Galisteo basin, the Tesuque valley, and the Pajarito plateau. On these trips the 
tuff deposits of the Tesuque valley and the Pajarito plateau have been studied and 
compared, igneous rock on the west side of the Galisteo basin has been collected 
and sectioned and the Laboratory file of clay samples, recently started for the 
purpose of testing and comparing clays, has been brought to over 100 samples. Ques- 
tions of origin and relationships arising from the Pecos study have also prompted 
field trips for the collection of sherds from the same general area for comparative 
studies of the glazes and black-on-white wares. The Laboratory collection of thin 
sections of pottery of this area, now numbering above 500, has given insight into 
ceramic relationships and definitely defined problems for future investigation. 

Jesse L. Nusbaum, 
Laboratory of Anthropology 


The Carnegie Institution conducted a search for timber sections in the Tohachi 
flats north of Gallup, New Mexico, and among several groups of ruins in the plain 
between Bennett’s peak and the Chuska range, Navajo Reservation. In all, approxi- 
mately 400 wood samples were secured, representative of the periods Basket Maker 
III, Pueblo I, and Pueblo III. It is hoped that these will be of help in extending Dr. 
Douglass’ chronology toward the earlier Southwestern culture phases which as yet 
have not been positively fixed in time. 


Earl H. Morris, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
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The Director of Gila Pueblo has continued the survey of the area between Zuii, 
Chaco, and Acoma, the work being based chiefly on surface collections of sherds. 
The excavation of a few small sites in the Wingate valley gave encouraging results, 
and it is hoped that systematic excavations will be begun next year in the vicinity 
of the Wayside Museum at Coolidge, New Mexico. 

Harold S. Gladwin, 
Gila Pueblo 


Continuing the work of the two previous summers, Mr. Edgar B. Howard 
working jointly for the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, completed the excavation of the 
cave in the Guadalupe mountains, New Mexico, from which so much interesting 
material had been recovered. Two more Basket Maker cremated burials were found 
in the back of the cave at about the same depth below the surface as the other 
burials, namely, two to three feet. In one of them, broken parts of an atlatl were 
found in a basket with the burned bones. There was a covering of rushes and sticks, 
loosely woven together, on one burial. Additional bones of musk-ox, horse, bison, 
California condor, and of smaller mammals and birds, were recovered, extending 
to depths of approximately nine feet from the original surface. Several deep hearths, 
some containing charred animal bones, were also encountered. No more Folsom 
points were found in the cave. However, in an open site, some distance from the 
cave, Folsom points were found in what appears to be an old lake bed, from which 
the sand has been blown into high dunes surrounding it. A mammoth tooth and 
horse and bison bones were found at the same site. A subsequent visit to this site 
late in the year, during the course of commercial excavations, made possible the 
finding of additional mammoth, horse and bison remains in situ. 


J. Alden Mason 
University Museum, Philadelphia 


New York.—The Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences sent out no archaeological 
expedition this year. However, its Director made some study of the early migration 
routes of the Iroquois into the state and determined that the region west of the 
Finger lakes between Canandaigua lake and the Genesee was occupied by an early 
Iroquoian people whose pottery had the characteristic collar, sometimes greatly 
exaggerated, but lacking the overhang and constricted neck of the Onondaga-Mo- 
hawk province. Mr. Ritchie, the Assistant Archaeologist, made some examinations 
of Algonquian sites along the western end of Lake Ontario, opening up a possible 
clue to the relation of the polished slate, semi-lunar knife people to the Algonquian 
culture. 

Arthur C. Parker, 

Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 


Although vocational demands somewhat curtailed the activities during the past 
season of the field group of Long Island Chapter, N. Y. State Archaeological Associa- 
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tion, fruitful excavation was done at Montauk; a beginning was made by Messrs. 
Latham, Booth, Young, Gildersleeve and Goddard on a camp site with burial plot 
on Peconic bay, Southampton; and Mr. Goddard devoted much of the season to 
productive trench work in continuance of previous excavation at a site in Riverhead. 
At Southampton, distinct from but closely adjacent to graves, pits of unusual depth 
were encountered, at the bottoms of which were crushed (but restorable) pots of 
well-made Algonquian ware unaccompanied by fireplace refuse. 

Charles F. Goddard, 

Long Island Chapter, 

New York State Archaeological Association 


North Dakota.—The State Historical Society of North Dakota has continued its 
survey of Indian village sites and other archaeological features in the state. In this 
work we have had the active cooperation of several private collectors, some of whom 
have done considerable field work in the state recently. Representative collections 
of practically all of the known Indian village sites have been secured. Large maps 
showing the locations of village sites and other archaeological features are now 
being prepared. 

In September of the past year, Mr. George F. Will and the writer made a short 
survey of the Missouri valley by airplane. Air photographs, with good results, were 
taken-of each site passed over. It is to be hoped that a complete survey of the Mis 
souri valley village sites in North Dakota may be made from an airplane in the near 
future. 

Russell Reid, 
State Historical Society of North Dakota 


Ohio.—During intermittent periods from March to August, three mounds were ex- 
cavated and a number of sites visited for the Ohio State Archaeological and Histori- 
cal Society. Director Shetrone, Dr. Greenman and Mr. Robert Goslin spent three 
days in May examining and photographing mounds and earthworks in Marietta 
and the immediate vicinity. Mr. Goslin left shortly afterward for Indiana, where he 
spent the entire field season assisting Mr. Glenn Black. In April a small mound 30 
miles south of Columbus was excavated. Enough was found to enable its inclusion 
among mounds of the Adena group. A week in July was given to excavation of a 
mound of the Hopewell type near Kent in Portage county. In June a number of new 
sites were located and private collections examined in and near Sandusky. The site 
of a previously leveled mound near Port Clinton was excavated, with rather un- 
certain results. One fragment of pottery was found two inches beneath the complete 
skeleton of an animal which had been buried upside down. Mr. Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., 
of the U. S. National Museum, identified the skeleton as that of a dog similar to 
the Great Dane, as well as two skeletons of large Indian dogs from Fort Union in 
northeastern Montana. The site of this mound adjoined that of a prehistoric vil- 
lage, potsherds from the surface of which indicate an Algonquian occupation. 


E. F. Greenman, 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
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Oklahoma.—The Anthropology Department of the University of Oklahoma con- 
ducted a three weeks’ archaeological survey of the eastern part of the state, map- 
ping sites for future work. In the latter part of the year, a number of sites were lo- 
cated in extreme western Oklahoma, one of which appears to be the remains of a 
stone slab-house village. Nine house sites were identified and mapped, but the on- 
set of winter prevented intensive examination, which has been deferred until the 
summer of 1933. Artifacts unearthed during the preliminary investigation of the 
site include arrow points, a variety of bone implements, four bladed stone knives, 
stone and shell beads, scrapers, and potsherds bearing the imprint of basket weaves 
on the outer surface. There are apparently three distinct strata present, the bottom 
stratum being covered by a layer of clay 18 inches thick. The site is located on a 
lower terrace of the North Canadian river in Texas county, Oklahoma. A number of 
cave shelters containing artifact-bearing deposits from two to five feet in depth 
have been located in Cimmaron county, and held for intensive work in the summer 
of 1933. 

Forrest Clements, 

University of Oklahoma 


South Dakota.—From July 16 to September 2 the Bureau of American Ethnology 
field party under W. D. Strong, assisted by four fellowship holders from the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology, Santa Fé, worked on the Missouri near the mouth of the 
Grand river in northern South Dakota. Extensive excavations were made in an 
historic Arikara village visited by Lewis and Clark in 1804 and bombarded by 
General Leavenworth in 1823. Beside much native material illustrating practically 
all phases of Arikara life at the close of the 18th century, much evidence of early 
fur trade contacts was obtained. Of historic interest was the finding of two of 
Leavenworth’s howitzer shells in the torn-up floor of one of the four earth lodges 
completely uncovered. Besides this village, a large protohistoric site across the river 
was investigated. This appeared to be of Mandan origin and yielded much informa- 
tion. Some ten other large prehistoric and protohistoric sites were sampled and 
surveyed. Four villages of the protohistoric Mandan type were particularly interest- 
ing since their culture complex seems to suggest a possible relationship with the Mill 
creek culture in Iowa and the Fort Ancient culture of Ohio. 

M. W. Stirling, 

Bureau of American Ethnology 


In cooperation with interested parties at Faulkton, South Dakota, the Curator 
of the University of South Dakota Museum spent a week at a village site near Le- 
beau, in Walworth county. The single lodge site excavated proved to be square in- 
stead of circular, as expected. One grave was opened in which were three skeletons 
about six and one-half feet below the surface, a male, female, and infant. The skele- 
tal material and a good assortment of bone tools from nearby refuse heaps have 
been deposited in the Museum. 


W. H. Over, 
University of South Dakota Museum 
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Southern States—Between the end of December and the first of April, 1932 the 
Director of the Department of Archaeology, Phillips Academy, traveled through 
seven southern states, visiting scenes of exploration and ancient sites. He gave sug- 
gestions or advice in more than 20 localities as to field and museum methods. Par- 
ticular attention was given to excavations conducted by Mr. Burnham Colburn in 
North Carolina, by Dr. W. B. Jones at the Moundville site in Alabama, and at 
several points in Florida. 

Warren K. Moorehead, 

Phillips Academy, Andover 


Tennessee.-—During 1932 the East Tennessee Archaeological Society has continued 
exploration in the mound on the Evans’ farm in Sequatchie county. One interesting 
burial of an adult male was removed from the center on the base line. Another 
burial included a cache of conch columellae. This village site extends to the adjoin- 
ing farm, where there is a mound similar to the one now being studied. The Society 
has secured permission to investigate it and thereby make a complete study of the 
entire site. Rock shelters in Pickett and Van Buren counties have been investigated 
this year. 

Charles K. Peacock, 

East Tennessee Archaeological Society 


Texas.—Frank M. Setzler, of the U. S. National Museum, carried on archaeological 
work in the caves of the Big Bend in Texas, near Alpine, procuring principally 
baskets, sandals, and fiber work. This material has been classified as approximately 
Basket Maker. No pottery was found in the caves explored. 

Walter Hough, 

U. S. National Museum 


During the year 1932 the University of Texas has supplemented work done in 
preceding years in East Texas and in the coastal area and has given considerable 
attention to the Trans-Pecos area. During the summer Mr. A. T. Jackson, perma- 
nent field foreman, and his crew were sent again into the extreme northeastern part 
of the state. He completely explored three important cemeteries and several small 
mounds and middens, finding evidences of European contacts, as well as Caddo and 
Assanai material. 

Mr. A. M. Woolsey, a graduate student, was sent to the coast with a small crew 
of advanced students. He began a survey at the mouth of the Guadalupe and worked 
north to the Trinity. A large mound, 18 feet high and 160 by 500 feet in area, was 
trenched across the narrow diameter, down to native hard pan. This is one of the 
largest mounds in the state and seems completely isolated, being the only known 
earthen mound on the coast, 300 miles from the nearest mounds to the north and 
400 from the nearest to the south. We encountered ten burials and numerous crude 
flint artifacts. Nine of the graves contained bundle burials and all bones, human or 
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animal, were highly mineralized. We found only two tiny sherds of pottery, although 
pottery was abundant in nearby sites. The most interesting place worked by the 
coast crew was a combined midden and burial mound on Bolivar peninsula across 
the bay from Galveston. Here we found 65 burials, with many shell beads and orna- 
ments, indicating a possible cultural contact with the artistic shell workers farther 
north in east Texas. 

Late in the year Jackson worked an extensive rock shelter four miles above the 
mouth of the Pecos and found the typical sandals, rugs, baskets and nets of that 
region. 

J. E. Pearce, 
University of Texas 


Members of the Texas Archaeological and Paleontological Society excavated 
25 burials in the Abilene region during 1932. One, found in a stone slab-lined grave 
near Colorado, Texas, had an exceedingly long, narrow skull and extra molar- 
premolar teeth. During September and October, 22 stone slab cist burials were ex- 
cavated from six mounds. These were of a type not previously found in this region— 
buried rock slab mounds containing multiple burials in separate cists. One of them, 
a cremated burial under a rock cist, was found about a year ago. Nearly all of these 
flexed burials were sufficiently well-preserved to determine the type, which was 
predominantingly long-headed. Two burials, one round-headed and the other too 
fragile and decayed for type determination, were found in the top layer of one 
mound. A long, slender, sharp, unpatinated blue flint arrowhead was found among 
the ribs of the round-headed skeleton. The entire rock masses of the mounds were 
buried beneath the present soil surface so deeply that one could only occasionally 
find a portion of the vertical edge of a stone showing on the surface. A crude pati- 
nated scraper and flint drill point, three deer-horn flakers, four animal bone joints, 
an abrading stone, and a bone aw] were found in one of the mounds. Under the lower 
jaw of an adult skull in another mound were three long, incised tubes made from 
the bones of a large bird. A white polished stone ornament was found on the right 
forearm of a single burial. This artifact had a hole drilled in the center, and drilled 
dot decorations on one margin. In a mound containing ten burials, the only artifact 
discovered was a bone awl. The lower jaws of five of the skulls were missing, al- 
though the upper jaws and skulls were usually intact, with nearly all the teeth 
well-preserved. On a ledge within five miles of the principal site, there is a group oi 
eight rock paintings in red. About 70 miles to the southwest, Basket Maker paint- 
ings have recently been found. 

Cyrus N. Ray, 
Texas Archaeological and Paleontological Society 


An archaeological class of 15 students from Texas Technological College spent 
four weeks during June and July, 1932, completely excavating the B. T. K. Ruin a 
mile and a half south of Tascosa on the Canadian river in the Panhandle. It was 
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found to contain 33 rooms, varying in size from four or five feet square, to 12 by 18 
feet. The walls were of slab-stone construction, and varied in thickness from one to 
four feet. Approximately 5000 potsherds and several thousand artifacts of flint and 
bone were found. At the close of the season, all the materials were taken to the Labo- 
ratory of Anthropology at Santa Fe, where they were studied in consultation with 
Director Jesse Nusbaum and Dr. H. P. Mera. Perhaps the most important result 
of studying the material in connection with the Laboratory staff was the dating of 
the ruin. Two dozen potsherds of intrusive ware indicated that the ruin was con- 
temporary with the Glaze I period of the Pueblo IV culture of the Rio Grande area, 
which Dr. Mera indicated could not have been earlier than 1350 a.p. Mr. E. J. Low- 
rey, who has been excavating a ruin on Antelope creek northeast of Amarillo, under 
the supervision of Texas Technological College, continued his work during the 
summer. Although the excavation is still incomplete, he made an extensive report 
of all the work he has done to date on this ruin. This report is now filed in the 
library of the college. 
W. C. Holden, 


Texas Technological College 


Continuing the survey of the Big Bend, the West Texas Historical and Scientific 
Society has located 12 additional sites, making a total of 190 mapped locations. 
Three rock shelter or cave sites were excavated, the first being Bat cave, near Van 
Horn. The evidence secured indicates a culture similar to that reported by Roberts 
from the E] Paso area. Cultural similarities were observed between Bat cave and 
other sites occurring as far east as the Pecos. Two fragments of throwing-clubs 
were found here. Two dry rock shelters investigated in cooperation with the Gila 
Pueblo, of Globe, Arizona, revealed no trace of pottery, use of tobacco, or European 
influence. The first site, Muller rock shelter, was so named because some 30 mullers 
were found distributed in all levels to rock bottom. Scrapers were numerous, and 
a few painted pebbles were found. A fair variety of cordage, sandals of several types 
of weaves, and a number of wooden implements, including a fragment of a club, were 
secured. This shelter contained no burials. The second site, Carved rock shelter, 
was characterized by additional sandal weaves, cordage, bifurcated basket frag- 
ments, matting, fire-making apparatus, and the usual mullers, metates, and ham- 
merstones. Five cists of the basin type were found. The lining of these small storage 
pits included grasses, prickly-pear leaves, sticks, branches, sandals, and twilled 
matting. A large stone axe of the coup de poing type and three other axes, two of 
which were wedged into handles formed of tree limbs, were found. This shelter con- 
tained evidences of agriculture. 

Victor J. Smith, 
West Texas Historical and Scientific Society 


Since January 1, 1932, Gila Pueblo has maintained an expedition in Texas under 
the direction of E. B. Sayles. This expedition has covered practically all of Texas 
west of the 98th meridian, and has resulted in the examination of more than 800 
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sites, and the making of surface collections of flints and sherds. These surface col- 
lections have been.supported by excavations in eight rock shelters or caves by Mr. 
Sayles, and in two caves in the Big Bend section, by Victor J. Smith, of Alpine. 
Stratigraphic tests were also made in ten mounds where the conditions were suffi- 


ciently favorable. A report on this work is now in preparation. 


Harold S. Gladwin, 
Gila Pueblo 


Utah.—During the summer of 1932, Albert B. Reagan, of the U. S. Indian Field 
Service, continued his archaeological studies in the Uintah Basin. He made a special 
examination of the caves of the Ashley-Dry fork region about Vernal and the picto- 
graphs, caves and other remains left by the ancients in Nine Mile canyon, east of 
Price. One of the house types is similar to, but not as well made as the jacal houses 
of the Piedra district in southwestern Colorado. The pottery associated with these 
structures was‘scanty and crude, plain, undecorated gray ware. A people whose 
culture resembled Pueblo II live in cliff dwellings consisting of squarish to rec- 
tangular rooms, with or without associated towers, and in forts and towers in 
the open, many of which were of the boulder-type construction. The masonry is, 
however, much inferior to that of the Yellow Jacket-McElmo ruins. The pottery is 
both scanty and crude, and is usually a plain gray to dark ware without decoration. 
Besides establishing that the lower caves in Nine Mile Canyon contain Basket 
Maker material over which are probably superimposed artifacts of the ancient Fre- 
mont culture, it was also found that about three-fourths of the numerous picto- 
graphs of that canyon depict snakes, even horned (plumed or feathered) serpents. 


Albert B. Reagan, 
U. S. Indian Field Service 


The Department of Anthropology, University of Utah, made two field trips for 
archaeological reconnaissance under the direction of Julian H. Steward. The first 
trip was during July, and required the greater part of three weeks. A small party 
traveled down the Colorado river by boat from the mouth of the Fremont river to 
Lee’s Ferry, recording the scant Basket Maker and Pueblo sites and collecting 
sherds. The second trip, made during three weeks in August, covered the canyons 
and mesas between the Paria and Kanab rivers in southern Utah. Nearly 150 sites 
were plotted, diagrammed and photographed, and thousands of sherds collected. 
Pictographs and petroglyphs of both common and new types were recorded on both 
trips. 

Julian H. Steward, 
University of Utah 


The field work of the Peabody Museum, Harvard, was limited to the northern 
drainage of the San Juan river in Utah, where Mr. J. O. Brew returned in May to 
to continue operations on Alkali mesa, west of Montezuma creek, begun during 
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the latter part of November 1931. Excavation was continued from the point where 
it was abandoned in December, and 13 sites on the mesa were wholly or partially 
excavated. In addition, sherd collections were obtained at numerous sites, and a 
rapid archaeological survey of the entire region was made. The primary purpose of 
the expedition was to gain more information regarding the little known Pueblo II 
period, and it is believed that a definite contribution to our knowledge of this period 
has been made. Post ard brush houses, stone slab houses, houses built of coursed 
masonry above a slab foundation, and of coursed stone were found within a com- 
paratively small area. The kivas disclosed a variation from typical pilastered type 
with banquette, to the proto-kiva of Basket Maker III. The pottery ranged in type 
from the extremely friable, coarse, undecorated ware of the closing period of Basket 
Maker supremacy to the highly developed, decorated, black-on-white ware of the 
Mesa Verde division of Pueblo III. In the sites excavated the development of cor- 
rugated ware can also be traced from early plain coiling, through a most interest- 
ing experimental period during which odd combinations of various corrugated and 
incised techniques occurred, to the standardized regular corrugated ware of the 
classic Pueblo IIT. 

Donald Scott, 

Peabody Museum, Harvard 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin Historical Museum, in cooperation with members of 
the Wisconsin Archaeological Society, has excavated a small number of Indian 
mounds, thus enabling a number of University of Wisconsin students to get their 
first experience in field work. Some of the workings and workshop sites of one of the 
most extensive quartzite quarries in the state have been investigated and a collec 
tion of material made for museum use. A rock shelter has been examined and photo- 
graphs taken of a rock surface bearing interesting petroglyphs. An aboriginal source 
of steatite and a considerable number of village and camp sites have been visited 
and collections made from these. Excursions of University students to aboriginal 
sites and mound groups were conducted during the summer session. 

Mr. Theodore T. Brown, of the Neville Public Museum, Green Bay, has ex- 
cavated a number of mounds in northeastern Wisconsin. Under his direction, 
progress is being made in a local archaeological survey. Important collections and 
specimens have been acquired. Several other Wisconsin museums have assisted 
in the archaeological investigations and surveys of the past year. 

C. E. Brown, 
Wisconsin Historical Museum 
Wisconsin Archaeological Society 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia New Mexico 
Alabama Anthropological Society Alabama 
Alabama Museum of Natural History Alabama, Arkansas 


Alaska College of Mines Alaska 


‘ 
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AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 1932 


The annual meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held on Monday, 
January 23, 1933, at 8:15 at the American Museum of Natural History. 

The Secretary reported on the present membership of the Society which in- 
cludes a total of 152. There are 16 life members, 37 annual members, and 99 fellows. 
During the past year 9 new fellows have been voted into the Society and 8 have 
resigned, leaving the total membership practically unchanged. 

Meetings have been held as usual in conjunction with the Section of Anthro- 
pology of the New York Academy of Sciences at the American Museum of Natural 
History on the fourth Monday evening of each month, and the program of speakers 
has been as follows: 


February 23: Meeting omitted because of holiday. 

March 28: Personality and Primitive People, by Prof. A. L. Kroeber. 

April 25: Problems of Acculturation in Africa, with lantern slides, by Prof. Richard 
Thurnwald. 

October 24: The Navajo Teach Me to Weave, by Prof. Gladys A. Reichard. 

November 28: The Concepts of Pattern and Function in Cultural Anthropology, by 
Prof. Edward Sapir. 

January 23: Music and Primitive Music, by Prof. George Herzog. 


During 1932 Dr. Giinter Wagner’s Yuchi Texts, the Memoir of the Society for 
the preceding year, was distributed; its publication was financed by funds of the 
preceding year and the mailing expenses were met by the current funds. The publica- 
tion of the Society for 1932 was Miss Ella Deloria’s Dakota Texts which are now in 
preparation and will be ready for distribution shortly. The present balance of 
$1525.41, of which $500 was received as a gift for publication purposes from the 
funds of the National Academy of Sciences, and $868 as income from membership 
dues will be used to finance the printing and distribution of this Memoir. It was 
decided that the next publication—to be distributed in 1934—will be Dr. Ruth 
Bunzel’s Zufii Texts to be paid for by the Committee on Research in Native Amer- 
ican Languages of the Council of Learned Societies. 

The following ticket for 1933 was then elected: 

President—Dr. Gladys A. Reichard, Columbia University. 

First Vice-President—Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, Harrison, New York. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. Bruno Oetteking, Columbia University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Carolyn Adler, Department of Anthropology, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


Editor—Prof. Franz Boas, Columbia University. 

Directors—Dr. Clark Wissler, Dr. Ruth F. Benedict, Mr. Clarence Hay. 
Respectfully submitted, 

CAROLYN ADLER 

Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


February 1, 1932 to February 1, 1933 
CURRENT FuND 
Receipts 


Balance in Current Fund, February 1, 1932 
Sales through Stechert 

Interest on Bonds 

Grant from National Academy of Sciences 
Savings Account withdrawn 

Dues, Members, 1932 

Dues, Members, 1933 

Dues, Fellows, 1930 

Dues, Fellows, 1931 

Dues, Fellows, 1932 

Dues, Fellows, 1933 


Expenditures 


Dues to American Anthropological Association 
Stationery 

Clerical Assistance 

Mailing Memoir XIII 

Stamps, Safe Deposit Vault 

Travelling Expenses, Lecturers 

Foreign Exchange 

Government Bond 

Check Tax 


Balance in Corn Exchange Bank 


PERMANENT FUND 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 


Assets 
3. N. Y. Mtg. Bond Co. Bonds (par value) 
1 U.S. Govt. Bond 


Net Assets PERMANENT FUND 


AUDITED AND APPROVED by 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


$1,336.48 


1,525.41 


$3,000.00 
500.00 


3,500.00 


$ 586.93 


2,274.96 
2,861.89 


$2 , 861.89 


Liabilities 


$0,000.00 


. $3,500.00 


A. REICHARD 
H. L. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Anthropology and M odern Life. Franz Boas. (Second Edition, $3. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1932) 


Wells has suggested that existing socio-economic conditions require the con- 
structive attention not merely of professors but of whole Faculties of Social Fore- 
sight. That looks like the impatient gesture of a faltering faith but it serves as a 
very modern illustration of the human tendency to develop a theory of corrective 
action from a partial appreciation of the factors bringing about the dilemma. 
Professor Boas traces the origin of the present dilemma from which the whole world 
is sick in so detached a manner, so thorough in its observation and yet so free from 
actual reference to existing weaknesses in our social fabric that one reaches the cul- 
mination of the argument on page 207 without once registering that resistant doubt 
instinctively used as a safeguard against the doctrinaire assertions of a lesser book. 
The freedom of judgment thus obtained [says the author] depends upon a clear recognition of 
what is organically and what culturally determined. The inquiry into this problem is ham- 
pered at every step by our own subjection to cultural standards that are misconstrued as 
generally valid human standards. The end can be reached only by patient inquiry in which our 
own emotional valuations and attitudes are conscientiously held in the background. The 
psychological and social data valid for all mankind that are so obtained are basal for all culture 
and not subject to varying valuation. 


The sciences which have made greatest strides in progress, that is, as Professor 
Boas would say, in increase of knowledge and control of nature, are the ones which 
have ruthlessly shaken off the shackles of their relationship to those social processes 
to which indeed they owe their origin. Anthropology has fared more poorly because, 
despite the existence of general laws relating to the growth of culture, these laws 
are themselves overlaid by a multitude of accidents more significant in formulating 
the course of human events than were the laws themselves. It is, in the long run, 
the good fortune of Anthropology that it could not become an exact science, for 
thus it escapes the dangers inherent in what Haldane has called the modern idolatry 
of physico-chemical realism which results in naive pronouncements upon human 
progress bounded by organic or at best by cultural predeterminism but neverthe- 
less woefully inadequate to our salvation. 

Professor Boas’ analysis and interpretation of Anthropology rings true because 
it acknowledges the interplay of the three potent factors in human life, namely 
organic determination, cultural or emotional dominance and accidental circum- 
stance. The reviewer can extract this leading theme but he can give no adequate 
impression of the skill with which each subject is presented or the mastery implicit 
in its handling. This second edition of the author’s work has become more philo- 
sophical and therefore more forcefully persuasive than the first, stimulating as 
that certainly was. Paragraphs and sentences follow each other like the rapid blows 
of the blacksmith’s hammer striking showers of sparks indeed from the moulding 
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metal which nevertheless glows with a genial warmth in the music of the impact. The 
text is packed with wisdom culled by a racing pen from one of the most alert and 
fruitful minds of our time. One is profoundly impressed by the range of information 
and by the dispassionate manner in which conflicting views and opinions are pre- 
sented. But the great educational advantage to be derived from the book, an ad 
vantage not confined to the professional anthropologists who will study it, but 
equally open to the wider public who will take its lessons to heart, is its training in 
that intellectual and emotional freedom through which alone, our reason and in 
stinct alike warn us, lies the safety of our own and our children’s destiny. 

The volume starts with a critical discussion of current theories on race. The 
reader’s lack of warning combined with the suddenness and vigor of the author’s 
attack immediately arrest attention and draw one on amid a wreckage of unsafe 
theories on Race, interrelationships of Race and Nationalism, through a reconstruc- 
tion of inadequate current thought on eugenics and criminology, to a well-pondered 
philosophy of education and culture of the utmost value to students of biology and 
the social sciences alike who are alert enough to realize that the only way to meet 
successfully the accidental circumstance of the future lies in the development of 
responsible freedom based upon adequate organic health and emotional stability. 

The proof-reading is excellent and we are spared that peppering of commas which 
is the besetting sin of contemporary stylists and the distraction of readers. The only 
flaws found by this reviewer are the substitution of Henry for Arthur Keith on 
page 84 and a stylist’s comma (which also crept into the first edition) after the 
word poor on page 120 minimizing the forcefulness of a very colorful sentence. 


T. WrinGaATE Topp 


Primitive Arts and Crafts, An Introduction to the Study of Material Culture. R. U. 
Sayce. (291 pp., 58 figs., $2.00. Cambridge at the University Press, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933.) 


This useful addition to the growing collection of handbooks and textbooks on 
anthropological subjects serves as an introduction to the problems of primitive 
material culture. 

The author frequently points out the superficial analogies of culture to the 
biological world. Perhaps the most fetching comparison is that of culture to bio- 
logical associations (p. 2). 

While agreeing in general with the precise and limited definition of invention 
given by Dr. H. S. Harrison, Dr. Sayce is 
inclined to extend the term to include more and more loosely the origination of a new process, 
function, or material (p. 66). 


Like most writers on Africa he is extremely cautious concerning the influence of 
Egypt upon the Negro cultures. He says (p. 190): 


It is improbable that the civilisation of Egypt had practically no effect on the negro and 
Bantu cultures, yet it is by no means easy to find conclusive proof of this influence. 
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To the reviewer this caution seems overdone. The economic basis of Sudanese, 
East African, and South African cultures, as manifested in horticulture and animal 
husbandry, appears to the reviewer to comprise primarily Egyptian and secondarily 
sea-borne Indian and American traits. It is difficult to understand why there should 
be any more hesitancy about recognizing the hand of Egypt in the millet-beer- 
cattle complex of Africa than in recognizing the hand of Middle America in the 
maize complex of the New World. In neither case, of course, can the definite steps 
of the diffusion be traced. 

From the New World Dr. Sayce draws his examples most frequently from the 
Eskimo area and South America, in the latter region using principally Nordenski- 
éld’s valuable studies on material culture. In the Old World, Negroid Africa proves 
his principal mine of information. 

The author’s attitude toward the moot question of diffusion versus independent 
invention is commendably open-minded, as exemplified by his recognition of the 
important bearing New World culture has on this problem. References to the works 
of the ultra-diffusionists are conspicuous for their absence. The author relies upon 
the works of more conservative writers. 

As a pleasant introduction to the study of material culture Dr. Sayce’s book is 
to be highly recommended. He does not present bare factual material to the point of 
boredom. That which he uses is always to make precise a point or to formulate a 
problem. 

A bibliography would have been a useful addition, but perhaps would have ex- 
panded the book unduly and increased the cost beyond the moderate price at which 
it is offered. A full index and copious footnotes in a measure compensate. 


E. W. Grirrorp 


Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime. Dr. BEN KarpMANn. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Mimeoform Press, 1933). 


The first impression that one has of this six pound volume is that it is hardly 
worth it—a thousand large pages devoted to the medical and life histories of five 
psychiatric patients with criminal records. The synopses and epitomes are not good. 
So voluminous are the reports that, without a section of each case devoted to a 
succinct statement of the problem presented by each patient, one wanders for some 
time in a wilderness of data before the total picture begins to take outline. The case 
study is a tricky sort of didactic device; its intrinsic interest, if it is as well presented 
as it should be, may be actually inimical to the purposes for which it was set forth 
and a critical and selective estimate made difficult by the detail. And yet much is 
gained from the case material which Dr. Karpman has given so unstintingly in 
extenso, and the presentation is so complete that, by a process of gradual absorption, 
a real insight is gained into the dynamics back of the patients’ behavior. 

Dr. Karpman has adopted an unusual method of presenting his material. First 
in each case come the official records. Most of the cases had had one or more periods 
of institutionalization before coming under the author’s care at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
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pital in Washington, D.C., and summaries of these periods are available; as are 
also other reports—service and penal records, and reports of contacts with various 
social agencies. Then come admission notes, statement of the complaint, reports of 
physical, psychometric and psychiatric examinations, hospital staff conference dis- 
cussions and formal diagnosis. The bulk of the case study, however, consists of an 
autobiographical sketch done by the patient under the impetus of frequent con- 
ferences with the author in which are set forth in chronological detail the facts of the 
patient’s life and personality development, his induction into crime, his reactions 
to prison and hospital, his progress under treatment and his plans for the future. 
One homosexual patient added an account of the homosexual problem as it exists in 
prisons; others told of such things as the mechanics and variations of numerous 
shady or criminal occupations—‘‘con”’ and “‘badger” games, street-corner salesman 
ship, narcotic and bootlegging activities, and so on. 

A novel note is struck by the inclusion, in a separate section of the case study, 
of illuminating descriptions of the patient by hospital attendants and by other 
patients—accounts of the sort of person he seems to be, of his behavior on the wards 
and of purely lay opinions concerning his symptoms and personality. There has 
been included also a number of letters written by the patient to one person and an- 
other, with critical comments on them by the author, pointing out the manner 
in which the fundamental personality trends are reflected in these letters. A brief 
recapitulation and exposition conclude the picture. 

The clinical material includes a psychopathic hysteric who breaks under the 
strain of imprisonment and worry over a luetic infection, a psychopathic personality 
with convulsive seizures which were probably psychogenic in origin, a check-forging 
homosexual, a chronic alcoholic, and an incorrigible malingerer who took refuge 
from the consequences of his many crimes in assumed periods of amnesia. The 
biographical sketch of the last-mentioned is particularly interesting, since, in the 
lengthy and presumably therapeutic task of recording what was expected to be a 
frank account of himself, he continues the deceptive dramatization with unmiti- 
gated conviction, and gives a telling insight into the personality of this type of 
psychopath. 

The most serious defect in these studies, certainly from the point of view of the 
physician, is the lack of critical selectivity. This is particularly true, interesting as 
they are, of the patients’ own accounts, which seem to have taken their form only 
from the narrators’ willingness to cooperate, and lack those essential and pointed 
delineations of motivation which would give dynamic significance to the episodes 
recounted. A remedy is to be offered, however, in 


a parallel volume, based on the same cases as herewith presented but concerning itself mainly 
with an intimate psychogenetic discussion of the material. . . . 


I rather imagine that the book will have its greatest value, not so much for the 
professional psychiatrist, though there is much there for him to get, as for the trained 
layman who must concern himself with that vague and protean group of people 
whom we designate as psychopathic personalities. The concept back of this label 
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is not an easy one to grasp, and one is often tempted to repudiate its use altogether 
rather than see it constantly misused by the poorly trained and slovenly-minded. 
Dr. Karpman has given us here and there among his comments illuminating bits 
which help to bring into sharper focus a subject which is, by its very nature, diffuse; 
and the present book, together with the promised second volume, has an oppor- 
tunity to fill a real gap in our psychiatric literature. 

DonaLp A. MACFARLANE 


Einfiihrung in die menschliche Erblichkeitslehre und Eugenik. K. SALLER. (307 pp., 
82 figs., RM 24, bound RM 25.80. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1932.) 


To those unfamiliar with the vigorous strides which physical anthropology has 
taken in the last decade or two, this book may serve as an illuminating introduction 
to the activity in at least one of its various fields. The unhealthy state into which 
physical anthropology was rapidly declining at the end of the last century has been 
dissipated, it seems to me, by genetical therapeutics and other nostrums of the 
newer biology. It is true that some of these may turn out to be merely as efficacious 
as a dose of patent medicine. But let us at any rate be grateful for a recovery. For 
if an active curiosity is an index of intellectual health, then physical anthropology 
may be regarded as a promising patient. 

The volume in review has the virtue of gathering together some of the recent 
results of human genetics and population studies. The approach is not racial. On the 
contrary the emphasis is placed on the human organism as an individual and only 
secondarily on associations with the other individuals. After an introduction dealing 
with the principles of genetics, there is a section on human heredity in which con- 
stitution and endocrine factors are examined. The inheritance of individual as well 
as racial characters is considered next. The author concludes with sections on popu- 
lations and various selective factors, and on eugenics. 

One can easily think of a number of things which are omitted from discussion. 
But I suppose that a limit must be drawn somewhere. A complete introduction to 
physical anthropology would fill volumes. There is, however, one criticism which is 
perhaps natural for an American to make. Professor Saller seems only vaguely aware 
that he has fellow-laborers in this country as well as in Germany. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 


Beitraige zur Anthropologie Siid-Amerikas: Ergebnisse einer Forschungsreise nach 
Chile-Bolivien. (1) Orro ArcuEL: Einfiihrende Bemerkungen, pp. 1-2; (2) Orro 
AICHEL: Die kiinstliche Schideldeformation, pp. 3-62; (3) GuNNAR MOLLER- 
Hoist: Der dussere knécherne Gehérgang siidamerikanischer Schiidel, pp. 63 
122; (4) Orro AicHEL: Epicanthus, Mongolenfalte, Negerfalte, Indianerfalte, 
pp. 123-166. (Zeitschr. Morph. Anthrop., XXXI [1], 26 ill., 21 tab., pp. 1-166, 
1932.) 

These ‘Contributions to the Anthropology of South America’’ are part of the 
results from a trip of exploration in Chile-Bolivia by Prof. Otto Aichel (Kiel), dur- 
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ing the years 1927-1928. It was his aim to seek new enlightenment on the problems 
of the age and provenance of man in America. Particularly promising in this re 
spect seemed the Chilean-Bolivian coast regions with their natural avenues of ap- 
proach from the north. Regarding skull deformation Aichel offers a comprehensive 
review of the various fashions and their interpretation by the authors (pp. 4—11, 
and again pp. 11-16). 

Taking issue with Imbelloni’s concepts of a lambda and inion applanation, 
Aichel first disproves the possibility of a cradle position of the infant’s head upon 
the lambda, which according to Imbelloni brings about the “high”’ deformation in 
contrast to the “‘oblique”’ deformation caused by frontal and occipital boards and 
applied posteriorly only to the inion. The terms in characterization of the effects 
of these two assumed fashions of deformation, “high” and “‘oblique,” refer to the 
direction of the so-called “general axes” of the deformatory trends in the skull in 
reference to a plane of cranial orientation, for which the reviewer, following Topin 
ard’s suggestion, has proposed a constructive scheme in volume XI of the Jesup 
Expedition Reports (1930, p. 18). But Aichel shows likewise that the board appara- 
tus for anteroposterior compression as recovered by Debenedetti from a child burial 
in the Argentine province of Jujuy, may be applied above the inion, which accord 
ing to Imbelloni is not feasible for mechanical reasons, and that any number of 
transitional deformatory effects are possible between the two extremes, lambda or 
inion pressure, in anteroposterior compression. While different techniques are thus 
likely to produce similar types, and similar techniques different types of deforma 
tion, it appears natural that the various kinds of deformation should be viewed 
from the standpoint of mechanical application rather than from the morphological 
or craniometric ones, which latter, on the basis of the midsagittal perigram and 
Klaatsch’s trigonometric method, is preferred by Imbelloni. Aichel’s division of 
cranial deformations comprise: 


(1) Principal types of anteroposterior compression with bilateral compensatory 
broadening, and cylindrical bandaging with compensatory lengthening; 

2) Combinations of the former with occasional side board pressure; 

(3) Asymmetrical types, i.e., plagiocephaly resulting from pressure (in contrast 
to pathological plagiocephaly), including the forms with straight and deviating gen 
eral axes, the latter in consequence of oblique bandaging. 


Aichel’s systematic investigation of the problem in question has led to a number 
of enlightening observations and deductions. Thus the non-parallel orientation in 
anteroposterior deformation, of the frontal and occipital planes of depression, gives 
rise to a scherende Wirkung (p. 21), i.e., a criss-crossing of forces about the connect 
ing midline of those two planes. This phenomenon, as one of its manifestations, 
causes the foramen magnum plane to rise posteriorly (opisthion) and to intersect 
with the ear-eye plane of cranial orientation instead of anteriorly in indication of 
an advanced phylogenetic condition. This is fully corroborated in the reviewer's 
report on the Jesup crania (pp. 79, 81). However, he has called attention to another 
metrically verified phenomenon, namely, the probability in connection with exces- 
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sive anteroposterior compression, of a depression of the cranial base line by which 
the basion becomes lowered. In the Chinook the craniobasal angle nasion-basion- 
e! averaged 28.2° against 30.1° in undeformed crania from the North Pacific 
Coast, while the foramen magnum plane in relation to the ear-eye plane aver- 
aged characteristically +0.3° in the former and —6.6° in the latter. The rise 
of the opisthion therefore is neither pithecoid nor regressive as assumed by Imbel- 
loni, but traceable to purely mechanical influences. The reviewer considers of par- 
ticular morphological importance Aichel’s diagnostic evaluation (p. 50) of the emi- 
nentia rhomboidea s. bregmatica (Schreiber), a somewhat roughened area about the 
bregma with acutely angled extensions in the cranial midline upon the frontal and 
parietal bones. He found that the eminentia occurs preferably upon massy bony 
structures in deformed as well as in undeformed skulls, and that it develops there 
after the establishment of the deformation. It being hereby indicated that deforma- 
tion, particularly bandaging, has nothing to do with its causation or that it is re- 
lated to the form or behavior of the anterior fontanel, the cause of the eminentia 
is seen rather in the actions of m. epicranius whose frontal and occipital portions 
diverge according to the shape of this formation. Aichel furthermore points out 
that Falkenburger’s assertion of the unchangeableness, under deformatory strain, 
of correlations in the mutual behavior of the cranial parts (Arch. Anthrop., N.F., 
XII, 81-85) was negated by Imbelloni. Here is meant the rectangular relation be- 
tween the glabella-lambda and basion-bregma lines as postulated by Klaatsch. 
Doubtless deformation does bring on changes, as is also shown by the reviewer in 
his study of the crania collected by the Jesup Expedition, where the “central angle” 
of Klaatsch averaged 91.6° in undeformed and 99.9° in crania deformed in the 
Chinook fashion. However, conformity as claimed by Falkenburger is not at all 
impossible under certain conditions which, referred to by the reviewer on p. 28 
of his Report, occurs 


when one considers that the relative position of the bregma and lambda points to one another, 
and that of both in relation to the glabella, was not disturbed by the deformation. 


And indeed, deformation appears to affect considerably less Falkenburger’s cranio- 
facial angle of rectangular relation between the nasion-basion and prosthion-bregria 
lines, which in the reviewer’s Report averaged 89.3° in undeformed skulls, and 90.3° 
in the Cowichan, 91.8° in the Chinook, and 90.4° in the Koskimo deformations. 
Aichel’s material together with the remaining crania of the anthropological col- 
lection of the University of Kiel, altogether about 700 skulls, was used by Gunnar 
Miller-Holst for a study of the outer auditory meatus. The author by way of intro- 
duction gives an up-to-date account of the literature on auricular exostoses, osseous 
defects of the tympanic bone, and the form of the outer meatus. Although the dis- 
tinction between hyperostosis of the free edge of the tympanicum and circumscript 
exostoses of the meatus is fairly universally acknowledged (Unter Exostosen werden 


+ e denotes the anterior termination of a parallel to the ear-eye plane (E— FE’) laid through 
the basion (e—e’). 
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ganz allgemein lokalisierte Knochenauswiichse verstanden, p. 73), there are quite 
varying opinions about the etiology. Causes are seen in pathological conditions 
either as of a local or a general organic character; in hereditary, constitutional and 
social conditions; in climatic and alimentary influences, domestication and even 
sea-bathing, and finally in artificial deformation. The time of their formation is also 
fairly generally assumed as fetal, i.e., at the time of the formation of the annulus 
tympanicus, although dissenting opinions claim a later origin up to the third decade 
of individual life. General agreement however prevails with regard to the view that 
auricular exostoses are not to be considered racial disiinctions. Less definite is the 
view toward a relation between cranial deformation and exostoses, while a relation be- 
tween deformation and osseous defects of the tympanicum which normally close 
about the age of five is almost generally accepted by various authors, and still 
more so the relation between deformation and the shape of the outer acoustic porus. 
Here, however, racial differences also obtain. 

The skull material mentioned at the beginning of the preceding paragraph is 
listed on pp. 76-90, Aichel’s South American series furthermore being grouped ac- 
cording to the various modes of deformation referred to above, and each individual 
skull annotated with the variations and anomalies under discussion. Mdéller-Holst’s 
own investigations distinguish between (1) exostoses upon the free tympanic margin 
which, mostly of a spongy consistency upon the basis of tympanic thickenings, may 
also partly or totally be covered by compact bone; (2) upon the outside of the 
tympanic bone, always covered by compact bone and inside either solid or spongy; 
and (3) exostoses of the meatus proper arising from the compact stratum and attain- 
ing a variety of forms. Bilateral occurrence of the latter form was noticed in half 
the cases, of which 87% showed bilateral symmetry. The author mentions a prev- 
alence of exostoses in western South America (p. 101) but denies a relation be- 
tween this anomaly and deformation by the statement that exostoses occurred in 
his material in 15% of deformed and in 18% of undeformed skulls. Although these 
data appear quite convincing, and although the reviewer shares for the most part 
the author’s contention, he found nevertheless in the North Pacific skulls deformed 
in similar fashions (Jesup Report XI, p. 253) that as to exostoses “deformation . . . 
may have a limited influence in their causation.’”’ He was led to this statement by 
the fact that in the material just mentioned no exostoses were accounted for in 
undeformed skulls, while in cylindrical deformation (Koskimo) they were found in 
1.9%, in anteroposterior deformation (Chinook) in 23.4 per cent. However, Miller- 
Holst, justly mentions heredity in inbreeding areas asa factor of transmission, and 
quite interesting is also his statement of exostoses restricted invariably to thick- 
walled crania. Deformation according to the author is not responsible for tympanic 
defects in adults (p. 106), nor does it influence shape and size of the external meatus 
or rather the porus acusticus externus (pp. 107, 117, 119), although variations are 
numerous. He found the European larger than the South American pori. The re- 
viewer cannot fully accede to the statement of non-influence of cranial deforma- 
tion on the shaping of the acoustic porus, and refers to his findings upon North 
Pacific crania (Jesup Report XI, p. 363). 
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The final contribution in the volume under discussion on the variations of the 
eyelids is again from the pen of Aichel (pp. 123-166). It is an attempt, stimulated 
by somatic observations on his South American tour of exploration, to bring much 
needed clarification into the morphological concepts in connection with and on the 
basis of the anatomical behavior of the eylids, particularly the upper one. By their 
recognition, differentiations upon the lids give rise to more exact morphological 
concepts depending, e.g., on the formation of integumentary folds upon the orbital 
and palpebral parts of the eyelids, and again whether or not they are found upon 
their surfaces and margins. Lamentable confusions, e.g., between the epicanthus 
and the Mongolian fold, for which greatly varying explanations are offered in litera- 
ture, are thus eliminated and, always against the background of anatomical differ- 
entiation, a number of hitherto unrecognized formations are in turn brought to 
light. Because of their frequency in certain racial groups, the author calls them 
Negro, Hottentot, and Indian folds. He distinguishes thus 12 different ‘“‘Plicae,” 
which occasionally give rise to combinations among themselves. With due credit to 
other anthropologists treading similar fields of investigation, it is nevertheless the 
excellence of Aichel’s diagnostic gifts witnessed also in other anthropological fields, 
which has created a comprehensible basis for specific racial investigation. Observa- 
tions reaped there must, for their verification, be referred naturally to the anatomi- 
cal and morphological bases, the clarification of which is of no small merit. 

For American anthropologists the value of the present contributions lies in the 
fact that problems peculiarly pertaining to American physical anthropology are 
treated here in an exemplary way, and from this particular angle it is to be hoped 
that the author will continue his good efforts by further elaborating on the physical 
problems of this continent. 

BRUNO OETTEKING 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and Archaeological Society. Transactions 

1932. (283 pp., 38 pls., index. St. Albans, 1933.) 

This publication is not a mere résumé of proceedings but is a record of archae- 
ological excavation and research. The editor is Mr. C. E. Jones, F.S.A., who has 
contributed a paper on an ancient Welsh church (Eglwys Cymmin). Space pre- 
cludes mention of others except those dealing with the excavations at Verulamium 
and at Baldock. Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler have briefly described the results of their 
work at Verulamium including the siting of the Belgic pre-Roman settlements and 
the great tribal dykes. The negative evidence that Verulamium was the site of 
Julius Caesar’s victory over the Britons under Cassivelaunus seems conclusive. This 
site may be at Marford on the river Lea or Berkhampstead, as there is an ancient 
road from Cassiobury to Aylesbury which passes that way. Further excavations 
are in progress to solve the problem. The site at Baldock is similar to that at Wood- 
eaton and would appear to have been that of a country market at the meeting of 
the great main roads then in use. The coin records at present published indicate 
abandonment early in the fifth century and as there are no signs of violence this 
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may have been caused by depopulation due to migration. In this respect reference 
may be permitted to Gilbert Sheldon, Roman Britain to Christian England (1932 
as there is considerable evidence now to show that after the Emperor Septimius 
Severus permitted the legionaries to marry and live in quarters (in Britain) the 
population underwent a similar change to that of Nubia after the Arab invasion. 
A. E. RoBINson 


L’Adrar Ahnet. THEODORE Monon. (Travaux et Memoires de I|’Institut d’Ethnol 

ogie XIX. 8 vo., 201 pp. Paris, 1932.) 

L’Adrar Ahnet is a district in the Central Sahara, a block of ancient rock in the 
midst of drifting sands. It is a notably arid region. It is true that there are in it one 
hundred wells or springs, but they are shallow and uncertain and the area measures 
30,000 square kilometers. Its archaeology has been almost unknown. We now have 
a study of it by Theodore Monod. There are districts of the Northern Sahara of 
which we have considerable archaeological detail. Our author attempts to bring his 
observations into relation with this so far as possible—either complementing it or 
suggesting new interpretations. His work has been conscientiously performed. The 
archaeological material which he here discusses is of four kinds—monuments, 
petroglyphs, stone implements, pottery. He presents a rather confused classification 
of his “monuments,” which range from stone signal heaps and goat-enclosures to 
tumuli and grave piles. The last are the most interesting. Of stone piles marking 
graves or forming part of them he excavated 43, of whcih 27 yielded human remains 
He believes the others were originally graves, although they contained no bones 
There are two chief types—basinas (simple heaps) and chouchets (where a somewhat 
carefully constructed tower or column of stones occur). In practically all the graves, 
the body was flexed and no especial rule of orientation was observed. Objects buried 
with the dead were uncommon. These graves appear to be Berber. Among Monod’s 
“monuments,” whether funerary or not, several curious types occur. Stone circles 
in considerable variety, some associated with graves; areas, crescentic and others, 
paved or laid with a sort of mosaic of small slabs; ‘‘V-shaped”’ constructions, where 
the stone pile extended from a higher, thicker, heap of stones, in two divergent lines 
suggesting a letter V (many of these only hint at a V-shape, the divergent lines 
shrinking or lacking). True megaliths are not found. The petroglyphs are many 
Thirty-six localities yielded 378 figures, besides 19 inscriptions in fifinar. They give 
no decisive age determination. Many are surely old, but figures of different age occur 
in one group and on one rock surface. Patina does not help much. It is true that it 
presents color differences—from the light, recent, fresh cutting to the dark gray of 
long exposure. At best it can only be said that the dark gray gives only a certain 
minimum, since once darkened, centuries no longer deepen the color. Students of 
petroglyphs of the Northern Sahara have suggested classifications, but Monod finds 
neither of the two suggested applicable to this area. He therefore recognizes in his 
material two groups—pre-cameline and cameline. The characters of the first are: 
remarkable abundance of bovine representations, elephants, giraffes, and (?) rhinoc 
eros; neither camel nor horse; human figures are without the “Libyan tuft,” are 
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armed with bow and throwing knife; no /ifinar inscriptions. The character of the 
second are: no elephants, perhaps no giraffe; camels and horses abound; human 
figures have the “Libyan tuft” and are armed with a round shield, metal-pointed 
darts, and a sort of sword or dagger; inscriptions in fifinar; patina usually light. 
Monod believes the evidence shows three stages of this Saharan district—one 
bovine, one equo-cameline, one cameline, in that order. Today the district is impos- 
sible for bovine and equine life. Among the animals represented, beyond those al- 
ready mentioned, are antelope, gazelle, sheep, goats and ostrich. Interesting is the 
fact that the men of the second group are often steatopygic. Our author considers 
that the petroglyphs of the first group were made by a southern, agricultural, 
Negro population: the second group is Berber. If he is correct, a change has taken 
place in shield shape—the shield of modern Berbers being rectangular. The question 
of the disappearance of the horse, once occurring with the camel, is an interesting 
one. As concerns the lithic industry, stone implements occur everywhere. They may 
be scattered over the surface or concentrated at “‘sites.”’ Sites present two conditions 
—homogeneity, and heterogeneity, i.e., the specimens may represent one culture 
or several. Our author claims that ancient palaeolithic, mid-palaeolithic and neo- 
lithic are represented. At times a single locality shows coups de poing, Mousterian 
“points,” laurel-leaf blades, and polished haches, absolutely associated with no 
stratigraphic suggestion. He ascribes this, quite reasonably, to the winds; sands 
blown away have left the heavier stone and pottery objects absolutely in conjunc- 
tion and as surface finds. At one place only, a rock-shelter, was he able to find 
anything like stratification, and there it must be confessed that the evidence was 
somewhat confusing, Mousterian types occurring with pottery fragments. Monod 
connects his neolithic objects with the southern, agricultural-fishing Negroes. Pot- 
tery is found everywhere as sherds. It has as yet been little studied and our author 
believes it deserves attention. He considers separately—modern, from the rock- 
shelter, from tumuli, ancient surface found sherds. Of the last he says: “this 
Saharan ancient pottery is without doubt Negro.” His whole evidence seems then 
to show two populations, which in the past have occupied this territory. The older, 
a Southern agricultural Negro people, pressing up from the south into an area which 
then permitted a mode of life now impossible there; the newer, a Berber nomadic 
people, formerly using both horse and camel but later becoming a pre-eminently 
camel-using folk. An appendix gives measurements taken on the bones from the 
graves. There are many illustrations, maps, and a voluminous biography covering 
all the archaeological work so far done in the great desert. 
FREDERICK STARR 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 
The Psychology of a Primitive People, A Study of the Australian Aborigine. STANLEY 
D. Portevus. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co.) 
The book by Porteus, who is Professor of Clinical Psychology at the University 
of Hawaii, should, in his words, 
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touch the interests of not only the psychologists, but the sociologists and the anthropologists 
as well. 

It is an attempt by a psychologist to subject anthropological phenomena to a psy- 
chological analysis, and to apply to a “‘primitive’’ people certain measures of beha- 
vior which have been used with some success in our own group. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of the results obtained by 
administering psychological tests to two groups of Australian aborigines, one in the 
region of Kimberley and another in Central Australia (the Arunta). The tests in- 
cluded a number of form boards, the Porteus maze tests, the Goodenough drawing 
test and various other tests of the performance variety. In view of the very severe 
and pertinent criticisms recently leveled against the use of psychological tests among 
peoples with a cultural background different from ours, it seems permissible to won- 
der why Porteus should have considered it worth his while to expend so much time 
and energy in order to collect this kind of material. Even in the case of non-language 
tests the results are influenced by so many uncontrollable factors that they can 
hardly be expected to throw much light on the question of Australian intelligence. 
Porteus seems willing to acknowledge this criticism of the testing technique as ap- 
plied to “‘primitive’’ peoples, and himself makes some very important points in this 
connection, yet he uses the results to substantiate his conviction that “the Austra- 
lians as a race are unadaptable to our kind of civilisation.’”” The conclusion may or 
may not be correct, but his evidence is certainly inconclusive and, for the most part, 
irrelevant. The fact that certain Australian natives fell below the White norms in, 
for example, the Goodenough test, can hardly be regarded as very significant. 

The comparison between the two different groups of Australians is, however, 
especially interesting. The Central Australian (Arunta) group was quite consistently 
better than the Kimberley group, and Porteus makes the important point that it is 
often misleading to accept the performance of one particular group within a race as 
necessarily indicative of the mentality of that race as a whole. 

Porteus also made an interesting attempt to develop a test which would show 
the ability of the aborigines in a favorable light. Their skill in tracking men and 
animals and their reputed ability to recognize individual tracks gave him the idea 
for a test of “foot-print recognition.” This test consisted of matching photographs 
of the foot-prints of eight natives; it is described by Porteus as 


a test of perception and form discrimination, using material familiar to the aborigines. 


In this test the Australians did about as well as a group of white high-school stu- 
dents in Honolulu to whom this test was also administered. In view of the natives’ 
unfamiliarity with photographs, this record is considered by Porteus to be excep- 
tionally good; it seems to the reviewer that it should have imposed more caution in 
interpreting the results with other tests in which the material was more foreign. 

In connection with the results of the tests, Porteus’ own position is not quite 
clear. He makes some very pertinent observations as to the difficulties encountered 
in administering tests to natives—their occasional lack of motivation, the absence 
of the spirit of individual competition’, their indifference to speed, etc.,—and seems 
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on the whole to have been rather favorably impressed by their “‘intelligent” be- 
havior. He is still prepared, however, evidently on the basis of these results, to end 
his book with the statement that 


they are not unintelligent, but are certainly inadaptable to a civilised environment. 


This clearly indicates a belief in an innate inferiority which the testing technique 
is incapable of demonstrating. Porteus’ suggestion that these results can be of 
great value for comparative purposes when similar tests have been administered 
to other “primitive’’ peoples can hardly be accepted, since the backgrounds of 
these other peoples may not have the same relation to the type of ability demanded 
by the test situation. In the reviewer’s opinion, little or nothing can be learned of 
the “‘psychology of a primitive people” from the results of the usual psychological 
tests, though they may be of great value indirectly by revealing qualitative dif- 
ferences of approach to the whole test situation. 

The remainder of the book gives an interesting account of travel in Australia, 
and of the general features of the life and religion of the peoples visited. There are 
excellent psychological portraits of some of the individual natives, and frequent in- 
stances of a keen understanding of certain of their attitudes, as in the case of their 
“modesty” in dress, and their alleged “‘dependence”’ on the whites. Some of the 
other psychological excursions are rather less fortunate. The explanation of totem- 
ism, and the prohibition against eating the totemic animal, in terms of deliberate 
self-denial and mutual help seems quite arbitrary, especially in view of the fact that 
totemism is not always accompanied by such a prohibition. Exogamy is interpreted 
as a means consciously adopted by the elders of the tribe in order to lessen conflict 
and preserve the tribal unity. There is an attempt to understand certain aspects of 
the Australian religion and many of their attitudes as the effect of “loneliness”’ im- 
posed by the great solitudes of the Australian desert. These hypotheses are ad- 
mittedly put forward with considerable caution, but they represent a purely a 
priori approach to the phenomena of primitive life, with very little consideration for 
the underlying historical factors. 

Excursions into the borderland field between sciences are interesting, but diffi- 
cult. In order to be successful they require a knowledge of the techniques and sub- 
ject matter in both fields, and a realization of the extent to which the methods of one 
are applicable to the other. As a study which touches both psychology and anthro- 
pology, this book raises the important problem of how these two may best be inter- 
related, and as to the part which the psychologist may play in helping to understand 
certain aspects of anthropological phenomena. So far the contribution of the psy- 
chologist has been mainly in the field of intelligence testing, and the anthropologists 
have been more than justified in their scepticism as to the value of such studies. It 
is probable that the psychologist would have more of significance to say, if instead 
of trying to test a large number of subjects in as short a time as possible, he would 
spend a considerable period of time with one group which he could learn to know 
intimately. Within that group he should be able to make interesting and important 
observations with reference to psychological attitudes, the development of person- 
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ality differences, the expression of emotion, the effect of the family or group life 
upon the individual, the nature of the deviant or the abnormal, the accepted criteria 
of excellence or defect within a group, etc.,—attitudes with which the anthropolo 
gist has so far not been especially concerned, and with which the psychologist may 
be expected to deal with some insight. A study of this kind would require a much 
longer time and a much more intimate acquaintance with the natives than that de 
manded by the conditions of intelligence testing, but it should tell us considerably 
more about the “‘psychology of a primitive people.”’ 
OTTO KLINEBERG 


Ethnology of Melanesia. (Field Museum of Natural History Guide: Part 5.) At 
BERT B. Lewis. (209 pp., 64 pls., map. Chicago, 1932). 


This is one of the best museum guide-books it has ever been my good fortune 
to read. In compact form Dr. Lewis characterizes the main aspects of aboriginal 
life in New Guinea and the other Melanesian islands. No major phase seems to be 
slurred over, with the solitary exception of social organization, on which a fairly 
adequate summary would have been feasible nowadays. Dr. Lewis’s treatment is 
especially noteworthy for its attention to those matters of daily routine which so 
many more pretentious writers treat with lofty disdain; and a special piquancy 
pervades the little volume from the many notes of personal observations with which 
the topical discussion is sprinkled. 

Ropert H. Lown 


The Mayawyaw Ritual. 1. Rice culture and Rice Ritual. FRANCIS LAMBRECHT. (8vo., 
167 pp. Washington: Catholic Anthropological Conference, 1932.) 


In 1929 The Reverend Francis Lambrecht’s Ifugaw Villages and Houses was 
printed by the Catholic Anthropological Conference. We now have a second mono 
graph by the same author upon Rice Culture and Rice Ritual of the Mayawyaw 
(Ifugaw). It is the first part of a study which is to cover the entire ritual of that 
people among whom the author has long been a missionary. His complete investiga- 
tion will be presented in seven parts: 

1) Rice Culture and Rice Ritual 

2) Marriage and its Ritual 
3) Death and its Ritual 
4) Property and its Ritual 
5) Priests and Go-Betweens 
6) Illness and its Ritual 
7) Hunting and its Ritual 


The central thought in the life of the Ifguaw is his rice-field and its yield. The ritual 
with reference to this is elaborate and complicated. 


Each step in its cultivation has its special sacrifice in which the deities are called upon to 


protect the crop and make it grow. 
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After a brief description of rice culture our author takes up, one after the other, 


the sacrifices of the year. Thus: 


pa ’ngnga, when the seedlings are put in 

elewo'ng, in January before planting (not annually, once in 3, 4, or 5 years) 

-ulpi, after planting to make crops grow 

lope’ng, about earing-time; neither general nor obligatory; protective 

boto’, the most important 

hi’gnup, harvesting-time; conservation of grain; protection against theft and rats. 


These have their definite times and relations. After hi’gnup there may be 


lu-a’t, a welfare ritual. And 
pu ‘wo, occurs two days after a destructive typhoon. 


After these important sacrifices a tu’ngaw is observed. It is a period of rest and 
taboo, ranging in duration and severity with the importance of the preceding ritual. 
The author gives the text of each ritual, a literal translation, description of the move- 
ments and doing of priest and participants, details regarding musical instruments 
and paraphernalia, and comments and explanations. There is, of course, a general 
ritual pattern, much the same for all, with details varying. The deities are many, 
of varied dispositions, and are appealed to as groups. The general order of a ritual 
is as follows: invocation to group after group of deities, announcement, sacrifice. 
The sacrifices may be first class (a pig, of good size) or second class (fowl). Meat, 
rice-wine, rice, and betel are also offered. A ritual in which first class or liberal 
sacrifices are made may be “‘solemnized’’—given with greater dignity, special in- 
tonation, etc. The actual sacrifice takes place above a “ritual box,’’ into which the 
blood is made to fall and feathers or bristles from the sacrifice are dropped. The 
priest then takes the sacrifice and sways it at various places to ensure welfare. The 
sacrifice is then plucked (if a fowl) and opened, and an examination is made of the 
bile-sac for augury. It is then taken for cooking, and a feast is prepared. While the 
cooking goes on, traditional magic stories are repeated, runos are planted (to ensure 
strong growth), and prayers are offered in which rice wine is sprinkled at the door 
posts and is sipped by the housewife and the priest. A sort of grace is said and feast- 
ing follows. At the harvest festival, bundles of rice (the first fruits) are put into a 
basket and prayers are made. Magic runs throughout the ritual: the things said 
and done force results. While the immediate and most evident desire is for a rice 
harvest, the ritual is a general fertility prayer and ensures increase in domestic 
animals and in the family. Our author closes his paper thus: 


This then is the Rice Ritual of the Mayawyaw—a multitude of prayers, beliefs, and taboos 
These and other rites, conceptions and observances to be dealt with in the succeeding papers 
are very deeply and very firmly embedded in the native culture. The Mayawyaw are power- 
fully gripped by them and strongly attached to them. It is, in fact, this whole magico-religious 
complex that offers the stoutest resistance among this remarkable mountain people to the 
spread and penetration of our own religious and secular culture. 


FREDERICK STARR 
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Koreanische Landwirtschaft. Beitraige zur V élkerkunde von Korea I. (Abhandlungen 
und Berichte der Museen fiir Tierkunde und Vélkerkunde zu Dresden, Band 
XIX.) M. Heypricn. (44 pp., 22 figs., 1 table. Leipzig: 1931.) 


This study of Korean agriculture is based on a collection of agricultural im- 
plements from Quelpart in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Dresden. A Korean 
informant resident in Germany and a painstaking study of literature provided the 
rest of the data. Without first-hand knowledge of the country, the author has con- 
structed a satisfactory presentation of the physical conditions, implements, and 
methods of farming in Korea, an interesting illustration of what may be done in 
library and museum, given also an intelligent native informant. The only imple- 
ment quite alien to European peasant agriculture is the gara, a long-handled, rather 
last-shaped tool pulled by two persons and guided by one, which the author calls 
a Ziehspaten, though its function as a spade is not clearly indicated. In the uplands, 
back-furrowed fields and fire clearings planted chiefly to upland rice, legumes, and 
buckwheat are well described. 

CARL SAUER 


AMERICA 


Omaha Secret Societies, R. W. FortTuNE. (vi, 193 pp. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1932.) 

In 1871 J. O. Dorsey began among the Southern Siouans the series of observa- 
tions which bore fruit in his Omaha Sociology (BAE-R 3: 205-270, 1884) and in A 
Study of Siouan Cults (BAE-R 11: 371-422, 1894). He was followed by Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche with their study on The Omaha Tribe (BAE-R 
27: 1911), based on twenty-nine years of “more or less constant intercourse.” 
Several years ago Dr. Fortune paid a three months’ visit to the Omaha, devoting 
himself especially to a study of the secret organizations, of which the Water Monster 
society had survived. As a result of his inquiries he offers a revised picture of Omaha 
society. His predecessors, we are told, were misled by aboriginal ideology, and credu- 
lously described a democracy. Dr. Fortune 


being of a sceptical nature, probed and an entire revaluation of Omaha culture appeared, with 
a very interesting discrepancy between theory and fact (p. 158). 


In theory, the seven major chiefs rose from the group of subordinate chiefs by “‘pot- 
latch prowess’’; actually, the type of gift demanded for promotion was a family 
secret so that succession to office was controlled by the hereditary principle. In 
theory, priesthood was a gentile prerogative; in practice, it descended from father 
to son. In theory, a man entered a doctoring society by a vision independently ex- 
perienced during his puberty fast; actually, this is a fiction, the novice being initi- 
ated by his father, father-in-law, or maternal uncle (pp. 1 f., 11, 155f., 158 et pas- 
sim), Chiefs were members of the Shell society and could not belong to the doctors’ 
associations (pp. 88, 154), so that Omaha society appears stratified into four classes: 
chiefs, priests, doctors, and the common people (pp. 1, 6). 
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A definite evaluation of Dr. Fortune’s contribution cannot be made without a 


thorough comparative study of earlier Omaha sources and relevant material from | 
Central Algonkian and Pawnee tribes. Pending such investigation, I accept as valid 
the importance of hereditary transmission but am unable to hail its formulation as 1 
an epoch-making discovery. It is true that Dorsey speaks of the social classes as | 


“undifferentiated” (BAE-R 3:218), while Dr. Fortune stresses their distinctness. 
But the discrepancy is not so great as it appears. No careful reader of Dorsey can 


fail to note the frequency of hereditary transmission of rank and sacred knowledge : 
(op. cit., pp. 233, 248, 286) ; even in the feasting societies a man who did not attend 
a celebration might send his son (p. 342). On the other hand, if the number of chiefs 


proper was limited to seven, in what sense can we speak of a distinct hereditary class 
of chiefs? What was the status of the sons of such chiefs as a group? Did they, e.g., 
automatically rank the subordinate chiefs or the members of the Night Blessed 
Society (p. 149)? Are not the privileges of doctoring likewise restricted to individual 
junior kinsmen (p. 11)? Whence, then, the notion of hereditary non-overlapping 
castes? 

So far as I can see, the new interpretation definitely formulates the significance 
of hereditary transmission of privilege without establishing a “‘prevailingly aristo 
cratic” social practice. But this conclusion could come as a surprise only to those 
who persist in viewing Southern Siouans as culturally closely connected with say 
the Crow and the Assiniboine, whereas their affiliations are patently with the Winne 
bago, the Central Algonkins, and the Pawnee. Among the Menomini, chieftainship 
is hereditary in “the royal family of the royal gens,” as Skinner grandiloquently 
puts it; and the headman of each gens must belong to a member of the “royal sub- 


gens,” i.e., presumably of what we should now call the paternal lineage (A. B. 
Skinner, Social Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menomini Indians, AMNH-AP 
13: 10, 22, 1913). The Winnebago chief was selected from the Thunderbird clan, 
although the selection was apparently restricted to certain families 


war bundles were connected with the clans but were practically ‘“‘the private prop 
erty of certain individuals or families.’’ What is more, 

there seems to have been a marked tendency for certain guardian spirits to be inherited. 

Since spirits granted specific powers, a good hunter naturally wanted to make his 
sons good hunters, and so forth (P. Radin, The Winnebago Tribe, BAE-R 37 
209f., 290, 1923). In this context we must recall the contrast between the free vi 
sions of the Crow and the prompted, meticulously supervised quests of Ojibwa or 
Winnebago fasters. 


Most significant, likewise, are the data from the Pawnee, fellow-Nebraskans of 
the Omaha. For here the hereditary principle rises to ascendancy, and war honors 
no longer give any special prominence. 

Chiefs, priests, members of societies, etc., serve for life and endeavor to qualify some of the 
brothers and nephews to succeed them. . . . The important position of chief, or official keeper 
of the village bundle, was regarded as strictly hereditary to the next of kin. . . . 
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Characteristically, while all medicinemen were supposed to derive powers from 
living creatures, they were 
trained and not made suddenly through dreams or visions. It is true that such experience 
counted for much, but the usual way . . . was to succeed one’s teacher at his death. (James 
Murie, Pawnee Indian Societies, AMNH-AP 11: 556, 603, 643, 1914). 

In other words, the Omaha situation is very much what one would conjecture 
from a knowledge of Omaha tribal affiliations and geographical position. 

There is, however, one question that Dr. Fortune’s interpretation raises without 
answering it. Says he: 

. what a keen social conscience is shown in the fact that aristocratic privilege must be 
kept a secret, must never enter into social theory (p. 158). 


How, we ask, does any such conscience evolve? Omaha society, as he defines it, is 
merely 

an elaboration of the one ground plan, firm [sic] based throughout on class distinction and tl 
hereditary transmission of privilege (p. 2). 

We know various aristocratic societies which justify vested interests in terms of di 
vine descent, divine command, or obvious superiority of the rulers. But what motive 
could make a culture that is 


well-integrated, tight formed, not amorphous in the slightest 


on the aristocratic pattern kowtow to ethical principles directly contrary to all its 
basic assumptions? Why should such a society stoop to mask the realities by a 
dogma of democracy? Some phrases suggest that Dr. Fortune is content to exhibit 
the miracle as a fact beyond which it is impossible to peer. “Being of a sceptical 
nature,’ I cannot simply accept the discrepancy between Omaha theory and fact 
as a sample of “what is known as cultural integration” (p. 158). Without pretending 
to know, I should suggest a solution in historical terms. 

There are some very interesting data recorded in Dr. Fortune’s monograph. For 
example, he notes a seasonal alternation as to rules of residence,—patrilocal resi 
dence being associated with the use of the tipi in winter and summer, matrilocal 
residence with the earth-lodge inhabited in spring and fall. The latter would unite 
father-in-law and son-in-law and favor the transfer of religious prerogative to the 
daughter’s son (p. 24). This point certainly merits fuller consideration 

There are some further comments I feel obliged to make. A writer’s style is so 
individual a matter that comment on it may seem impertinent in a scientific review, 
but my remarks shall be confined to the sole matter of clarity. Dr. Fortune’s diction 
is so extraordinary that again and again it is merely possible to guess at his meaning 
What are “‘vicariously pointed conversations” (p. 174)? What is meant by the sen 
tence: “For this theory in part application Omaha again furnishes an empirical 
harmony”’ (p. 22)? On page 5 there are three successive sentences that would proba 
bly not be understood by any one unfamiliar with German syntax. And the follow 
ing two sentences remain wholly unintelligible after a dozen attempts at grammati 


cal analysis: 
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The more serious the irregularity, the more serious the nonka [punishment|—since the Omaha 
control absolutely what they choose to consider otherwise this can be arranged (p. 35). 

The best informant thought deception or no deception they were all right, and most 
emphatically to him for danger and for the unclean (p. 53). 


My second stricture may be directly correlated with the preceding one. Words 
may bear so different a connotation in Dr. Fortune’s mind from their usual associa- 
tions that natural interpretations of what he says are unfair to his meaning. How- 
ever that be, his references to his predecessors sound offensively arrogant. He seems 
rather to pique himself on not being 


excessively tender in . . . handling of the previous authorities (p. 2). 


They are, indeed, credited with having done well enough on lesser subjects but 
“without adequate understanding” of that subject on which ‘““Omaha retentiveness 
reaches its deepest,’”’ viz., the subject illuminated by Dr. Fortune (p. 2). Dorsey 
states that the Ghost Dance had not been danced for forty years. The author com- 
ments: 


This is incorrect, and in other instances parallel statements are also incorrect (p. 75). 


As proof he offers the account of an informant’s undated experience (p. 79 /.). Are 
there not alternative explanations, such as the revival of a once obsolete Ghost So- 
ciety? Such things have been known to happen. In any case, why are we asked to 
accept one bit of evidence in contravention of another? Again, Dorsey gives a trans- 
lation of a native name for a dance. Dr. Fortune curtly declares: “Incorrect transla- 
tion this” (p. 82). Whereupon he gives his own rendering. This may be correct, of 
course, but why should we take Dr. Fortune’s word for it? 

This dogmatism appears crassly in the discussion of ‘“‘wakanda.” According to 
the author, the word “‘was used as a term of address” (p. 29); and an aberrant in- 
stance in his own notes is brushed aside as incorrect, as ‘“‘a very isolated breach’’ 
(p. 64). Whence this assurance? His predecessors again and again use the term 
descriptively. For example, an old man is quoted as telling Fletcher and La Flesche 
(BAE-R 27: 598): 

Tears were made by Wako’"da as a relief to our human nature; Wako’"da made joy and 
he also made tears! 


Is this using the term in address? From J. O. Dorsey’s publications a respectable 
series of instances can be drawn invalidating Dr. Fortune’s generalization. The re- 
turning warrior declares, “I tell the truth. Wakanda knows it’? (BAE-R3: 328); 
the native term is here followed by the singular article aka’. Samuel Freemont, a 
pagan when interviewed by Dorsey, used such expressions as, “‘Wakanda has given 
him some assistance’; ““Wakanda knows him”; ‘“‘Wakanda has planned for his 
own” (BAE-R11:374). Other examples occur on pp. 380, 383, 390. In virtually all 
these instances the statements are given in the original tongue. Why are they ig- 
nored by Dr. Fortune? 

Again: Why the persistent use of the Algonkin term ‘‘Midewiwin” for the Shell 
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society? According to William Jones, the special function of the Ojibwa Midewiwin 
was concerned with life after death (Annual Archaeological Report, 1905, Toronto, 
1906, p. 146). Is there any evidence of similar conceptions in the Shell society? 
Finally: Dorsey states that the Ghost Dance was borrowed by the Omaha from 
the Ponca. The author comments (p. 75): 
This probably refers to a style of dancing such as is frequently borrowed. The Omaha have 
so much everyday feeling about ghosts that I do not believe that they did nothing whatever 
about ghosts until the Ponca showed them what to do. 


What is the relevance of this remark? It is one thing to say that a Ghost Dance per- 
formed by a society was borrowed, quite another to assert that all beliefs and prac 
tices about ghosts were borrowed. 

RoBert H. 


Mexico Before Cortez. J. Eric THompson. (298 pp., 33 pls., $2.50. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933.) 

A comprehensive and descriptive account of the ethnology of pre-Hispanic 
Mexico has long been needed. This want has at last been satisfied by Thompson’s 
latest book, Mexico Before Cortez. 

The chapters of this study are as follows: I. A Historical Outline; Il. The Cycle 
of Life; III. Arts and Crafts; IV. Social Organization, War, and Trade; V. Religion; 
VI. The Calendar and the Feasts; VII. Priesthood, Sports, and Writings; VIII 
Temples and Tombs. 

From his contact with museum visitors and with students, Thompson is aware 
of the kind of information which is most sought. But the work under review is 
more than a series of answers to popular questions; it presents a picture of Mexican 
daily life which the author has pieced together from early Spanish records and from 
Aztec codices. In short, Thompson has carefully studied his source material, has 
selected salient facts, and has welded these together in such a fashion that he reveals 
the culture of the Mexicans (i.e. Aztecs, Texcocans, Toltecs, and other tribes of 
the Valley of Mexico) as a living well-rounded, civilized condition. This publication 
is not a list of curious practices. 

Much may be expected from a book with such an alluring title, especially when 
it is carefully but joyously written by an author who has made many valuable con 
tributions to archaeology and ethnology. The reader will not be disappointed. 

Mexico Before Cortez is a most useful reference book, since there is no other 
recent, dependable study that is devoted entirely to Mexican ethnology. It should 
be of material assistance to students of introductory anthropology and will be 
interesting and profitable reading to the layman. 

S. MARTIN 


Forgotten Frontiers. ALFRED BARNABY Tuomas. (420 pp., maps, $5.00. Norman: 
Oklahoma University Press, 1932.) 
During the latter half of the eighteenth century Spain was experiencing great 
difficulties in holding together her colonial possessions north of Mexico. Savage 
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tribes constantly harassed her boundaries and internal settlements. During the 
’70’s, the Governor of New Mexico reported that the Indians of that province were 
“harrying it with incessant robberies, attacks and murders”’ so that “‘in all its re- 
gions there is no safe place in which to keep horses or herds of cattle.” In 1776 
came a crisis, and Charles III inaugurated a new scheme to control and retain his 
hold in North America. One of the most outstanding men to whom the execution of 
this new program was entrusted was Don Juan Bautista de Anza, Governor of New 
Mexico from 1777 to 1787. It is about this man and his work that the present volume 
deals. 

Anza must be regarded as one of the most remarkable of frontiersmen and colo- 
nizers of provincial America. Before coming to New Mexico he had served for 
twenty-five years with distinction and success on the Sonoran-Californian frontiers. 
His efforts and success in New Mexico were 


little short of remarkable. He reorganized the towns and pueblos of New Mexico and built 
up their defense. He opened a route between New Mexico and Sonora for trading and strategic 
purposes. He carried aid and the offer of protection of Spanish arms to the Moqui, and saved 
that people from extermination by drought, disease, Utes and Navajos. Finally, he cam- 
paigned with brilliant success against the enemies of the frontier. Far up in present Colorado 
in 1779 he hunted down and defeated the Comanches. Next with kindness and rare political 
sagacity he won their affection, reconciled them with their bitterest enemy, the Utes, and then 
bound both to Spanish power by a defensive and offensive alliance against the Apaches. More, 
with this combined force of Spaniard, Ute and Comanche, he threatened the Navajo, forced 
them into the compact, required them to dissolve their agreements with the Gila Apaches and 
to declare war upon these former friends and allies. 


The story of Anza’s work is told by means of correspondence and diaries of 
Anza and his colleagues—priests, soldiers, administrators. There are seventy-three 
of these documents, all of them having been translated by Professor Thomas from 
originals (or certified copies) in the Archivo General de Indias, or in the British 
Museum. With one exception, all of them appear here in English for the first time. 
Some, but apparently only a few, have been published in Spanish before. The docu- 
ments are grouped under such headings as “Spanish Proposals to Conquer the 
Moqui,” “Governor Anza Establishes Peace with the Comanche Indians,” “‘Gov- 
ernor Anza Dissolves the Gila-Navajo Alliance,” etc. A good picture of Spanish 
colonial policy emerges from these accounts. A minute Historical Background 
sketch by the author precedes the documents. Editorial Notes, extensive bibliogra- 
phy, and a detailed index further enhance the usefulness of this work. A few repro- 
ductions of 18th century maps of the region are also included. 

The anthropologist is glad indeed to receive this painstaking and scholarly work. 
Many accounts of Spanish exploration and conquest for the period beginning with 
Fray Marcos de Niza and extending to the aftermath of the Pueblo Revolt of 1680 
have been available. But the eighteenth century has remained largely unknown. 
The student of Southwestern ethnology is very glad to have these accounts of the 
latter half of that century which tell of fights, migrations, droughts, conversions, 
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alliances, commerce, etc. They throw much light upon the antecedents of present- 
day ethnological problems. But, unfortunately, their assistance is quite limited in 
scope. There is very little information that deals particularly with problems of 
ethnology, such as social organization, ceremonies, or paraphernalia. A brief ac- 
count of some ceremony, or custom, or of some important item of paraphernalia, 
for example, might be of the greatest value in historical reconstruction. If there be 
in existence Spanish documents containing such information, the anthropologist 
would be exceedingly grateful to scholars like Professor Thomas who might make 
them available. 
A. WHITE 


Indian Removal: the Emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, G. FORMAN. 
(415 pp., 14 ill., 6 maps, $4. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1932.) 


This is an historiographical summation of the story of the trek of the five 
great Southeastern Indian tribes from their old homes to the Indian territory west 
of the Mississippi, about the third decade of the last century. The account is based 
on contemporary newspaper accounts and on government reports. There are no 
notes of ethnographical interest in the data assembled; and the author offers no 
interpretations of the material. 

But the author has done splendidly what he set out to do, and the resulting 
volume is a contribution of value to frontier history. 

The press of the University of Oklahoma should also be congratulated on the 
continuance of its policy of publishing books of more than transient value, and for 
its continued achievements in the fine art of bookmaking. 

W. C. MacLeop 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Man and Metals, T. A. Rickarp. ($10. New York: McGraw Hill Publishing Co., 
1932.) 


During recent years Dr. Rickard has published a number of valuable papers 
and monographs on the use of metals in early times and among primitive peoples, 
and he has in particular analyzed the technical reasons for the late appearance of 
iron working in the history of civilization. Much of this work, published in engineer- 
ing journals, has remained unknown or relatively inaccessible to anthropologists 
and its present incorporation in a general survey of metal working affords a wel- 
come opportunity for calling attention to these valuable studies. 

These two volumes survey the technical and social conditions of mining and 
metallurgy from prehistoric to modern times. A great deal of scattered material 
on the use of copper and iron and on primitive smelting methods is brought to- 
gether with valuable illustrations. On the development of iron working Dr. Rickard 
reviews the strong evidence for assuming a meteoric or telluric origin of practically 
every iron object made in the Ancient World before about the middle of the second 
millennium B.c. He makes the important point for the student of discovery and in- 
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vention that the delayed appearance of iron working was due not to any inherent 
difficulty of process but to the difference of procedure required from the long estab- 
lished pattern of copper and bronze working. No new equipment had to be invented 
nor had any great skill to be acquired, merely an additional treatment, namely the 
prolonged hammering of the very unmetallic looking product of the furnace. Of 
this treatment of bronze and copper afforded no indication. 

Dr. Rickard discusses at length the part played by metals in the colonization 
and trading of Phoenician and classical times and one regrets that he did not in- 
clude in this book a review of the abundant evidence afforded by modern archae- 
ological research of the important part played by the exploitation of metals in the 
diffusion of Mediterranean cultural elements and on the localization of cultures in 
Europe in the Chalcolithic and Bronze Ages. 

This book, carefully documented and well illustrated, is of real value both to 
the archaeologist and to the student of culture history, and it will be unfortunate 
if its considerable price prevents its being widely known and used. 


C. DARYLL FORDE 


The French Race. JACQUES BArRzuN. (275 pp., $4.25. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1932.) 


This book is not an anthropological study of the French ‘“‘race’’ but a historical 
essay on “‘the progress of the Nordic race idea in France”’ during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. The author has thoroughly—in fact, completely— 
combed the writings of the French historians during those centuries. And his con- 
clusion is that these historians were vividly conscious of an antagonism between 
the Nordic and Latin elements in France. Gobineau’s writings on the racial su- 
periority of the Teutons therefore merely continued a controversy that had long 


reigned in France. 


J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 
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Culhuacan. Columbia Univ. Contribs. to Anthro. 13. 94 pp., 45 figs., $2. New York, 
1932. 

Breuil, Henri. Les peintures rupestres schématiques de la Péninsule Ibérique. I, Au Nord du 
Tage; II, Bassin du Guadiana. Fondation Singer-Polignac. Imprimerie de Lagny, 1933. 
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British Association for the Advancement of Science, Report of Annual Meeting, 1932, Papers, 
Section H.—Anthropology: 
Richards, Audrey I. The Babemba tribe of N. E. Rhodesia. 
Aitken, Mrs. Robert. The Kivas at Hano. 
Earthy, Miss E. D. The tribes of Mozambique. 
Murray, M. A. The royal tail-festival in ancient Egypt. 
Suk, V. Human races on the basis of serological tests. 
Fox, Cyril. The frontier dykes of Wales. 
Williams-Freeman, J. P. The Chichester earthworks. 
Caton-Thompson, Miss G. Recent discoveries in Kharga oasis. 
Clark, J. G. D. The Mesolithic Age in Britain. 
Armstrong, A. Leslie. The pre-Tardenois and Tardenois cultures of North Lincolnshire. 
Williams, H. G. Pygmy flints from the Cleveland hills. 
Buckley, F. Mesolithic artifacts from the Pennine chain. 
James, E. O. Folklore and archaeology in north-west Spain and Portugal. 
MacCulloch, J. A. Were fairies an actual race of men? 
Peate, I. C. Welsh folk culture. 
Smith, A. H. A survey of Yorkshire place-names. 
Davies, O. Mining in Greece in pre-classical times. 
Mallowan, M. E. L. The prehistoric civilisations of Nineveh, British Museum Excava- 
tions, 1931-32. 

Caraci, Guiseppe. Disegno geografico della Bulgaria. 356 pp., 2 charts, 32 ills., L. 25,00. Insti- 
tuto per l’Europa Orientale, Rome. 

Cardiff, Guillermo Furlong, Datos sobre los indio Chunupies y Omoampas reunidos por el 
padre Antonio Moxi, S. J. en 1763, publicados con una introduccién by. Solar 1931: 299- 
318. Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentine, 1931. 

Chinnery, E. W. P. Census and population. Oceania 3, no. 2: 214-217. Sydney, Dec., 1932. 

Churchward, Spencer. Traces of suffixed pronouns in Polynesian languages. Bishop Mus. Occ. 
Papers 9, no. 22: 1-6. Honolulu, 1932. 

Colton, Harold Sellers. Pueblo II in the San Francisco mountains, Arizona. Museum of Nerth- 
ern Arizona Bul. 4. $1.25. Flagstaff, May, 1933. 

Cooper, John M. The Cree Witiko psychosis. Primitive Man 6, no. 1:2 0-24. Catholic Anthro. 
Conf., Washington, D. C., Jan., 1933. 

Conkling, Roscoe P. Conkling Cavern: The discoveries in the Bone cave at Bishop’s Cap, New 
Mexico. West Texas Hist. and Sci. Soc. Bul. 44, no. 4: 7-19. Sul Ross State Teachers 
College, Alpine, Texas, Dec., 1932. 

Curtillet, E. See Leblanc, E. 

Damm, Hans. Zur polynesischen Giirtelinvestitur. AGW-M 1: 17-18. Leipzig, Jan., 1933. 

Dawson, Warrington. Le caractére spécial de la musique négre en Amérique. SAP-J 24, fasc. 
2: 273-291. Paris, 1932. 

Deihl, Joseph R. Kava and kava-irinking. Primitive Man 5, no. 4: 61-67. Catholic Anthro. 
Conf., Washington, D. C., Oct., 1932. 

Dellenbach, Marguerite. Céramique des Xeberos (Pérou). SAP-J 24, fasc. 2: 221-229. Paris, 
1932. 

Denver Art Museum. Indian Leaflet Series Vol. 1, Frederick H. Douglas, Jean Allard Jeancon, 
eds. Index, appendix. Denver, 1933. 

Dieseldorff, E. P. Kunst und Religion der Mayavélker III, Die bedeutendsten priahistorischen 
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Denkmiiler in Mexico, Mittel- und Siid-Amerika. 48 pp., 177 ills. RM. 20. L. Friederich- 
sen and Co., Hamburg, 1933. 

Dordillon, René Ildefonse. Dictionnaire de la Langue des Iles Marquises. Travaux et Mém- 
oires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie 18. 598 pp. Paris, 1932. 

Dorje, Lama Lobzang Mingyur. See Roerich, Georges de. 

Driberg, J. H. The attitude of Africans towards animals. Animal Year Book 2: 5 pp. Univ. of 
London Animal Welfare Soc., 1933. 

Eberhard, Wolfram. Beitriige zur kosmologischen Spekulation Chinas in der Han-Zeit. Baess- 
ler-Archiv 16, Heft 1-2: 1-100. Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), Berlin, 1933. 

Edge, P. Granville. Vital records in the Tropics. 8vo, xii, 164 pp., 7s, 6d. George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., London, 1933. 

Elkin, A. P. The social life and intelligence of the Australian aborigine. Oceania 3, no. 1 
101-113. Sydney, Sept., 1932. The secret life of the Australian aborigines, ibid. 3, no. 2 
119-138. 

Erkes, Eduard. Die altchinesischen Jenseitsvorstellungen. Mitteilungsblatt der Gesellschaft 
fiir Vélkerkunde 1: 13-17. Leipzig, Jan., 1933. 

Ezes, H. See Leblanc, E. 

Fiaux, Louis. Georges Hervé et Yves Guyot. Revue anthropologique 43, nos. 1-3: 25-28. 
Paris, 1933. 

Firth, Raymond. Anthropology in Australia 1926-1932—and after. Oceania 3, no. 1: 1-12. 
Sydney, Sept., 1932. 

Fortune, R. H. Omaha secret societies. Columbia Univ. Contribs. to Anthro. 14. 193 pp., 
$4. New York, 1932. 

Fraipont, Charles. Anthropologie et mutations. Revue anthropologique 43, nos. 1-3: 36-43. 
Paris, 1933. 

Freising, Hans. Eine eigenartige germanische Gefissart aus Siidmihren. AGW-Sitzungsbe- 
richte 1931-1932: 4-5. Vienna, 1932. 

Frenguelli, Joaquin. Recipiente de piedra para juntar agua de lluvia. Solar 1931: 153-160. 
Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentine, 1931. 

Fry, H. K. A table showing the class relations of the Aranda. Royal Soc. of South Australia 
Trans. 55: 12-19. 1931. On the class system, kinship terminology, and marriage regulation 
of the Australian native tribes, ibid.: 20-22. Genealogical studies of Australian tribal 
systems, ibid. 56: 27-35. 

Fry, H. K., and R. H. Pulleine. The mentality of the Australian aborigine. Australian Journ. 
Experimental Biol. and Med. Sci. 8: 153-167. 1931. 

Gandia, Enrique de. El misterio de los bGmulos del valle de Lerma y de Copiapé. Solar 1931: 
209-234. Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentine, 1931. 

Giddings, Franklin H. Civilization and society, An account of the development and behavior 
of human society. 412 pp., $2.50. Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1933. 

Gifford, E. W. The Cocopa. UC-PAAE 31, no. 5: 257-334, pls. 33-39, 9 text figs. Berkeley, 
1933. See also Barrett, S. A. 

Gregory, William K. From fish to man, the natural history of man. Natural History 32, no. 4, 
New York; July-Aug., 1932. Some strange teleost skulls and their derivation from normal 
forms, Copeia 1932, no. 2: 53-60; July 1, 1932. The new anthropogeny: twenty-five stages 
of vertebrate evolution, from Silurian Chordate to Man, Science 77, no. 1985: 29-40; New 
York, Jan. 13, 1933. 

Greslebin, Héctor. Los “‘morteritos” de cerro Varcla (provincia de San Luis). Solar 1931: 75- 
88. Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentine, 1931. Dos vasos indigenas hallados 
en puerto Basilio (provincia de Entré Rios), ibid.: 161-172. 
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Gusinde, M. Der Medizinmann bei den siidamerikanischen Indianern. AGW-M 62, no. 5: 
286-294. Vienna, 1932. 

Hagar, Stansbury. The Portsmouth works. Popular Astronomy 41, no. 1: 1-21. Jan., 1933. 

Haig, Wolseley, Comparative tables of Muhammadan and Christian dates. 8vo., cloth, 32 pp., 
2s. 6d. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., London, 1933. 

Halseth, Odd S. Archaeology in the making. Masterkey 7, no. 2: 37-40. Southwest Mus. Los 
Angeles, March, 1933. 

Hargrave, Lyndon Lane. Pueblo II houses of the San Francisco mountains, Arizona. Mus. 
Northern Arizona Bul. 4. $1.25. Flagstaff, May, 1933. 

Henneberg, A. v. Die altaigyptischen Gewebe des Ethnographischen Museums im Trocadero. 
Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro Bul. 4: 1-17. July, 1932. 
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327-352. Stockholm, 1932. 

Hevesy, G. F. de. On W. Schmidt’s Munda-Mon-Khmer comparisons. (Does an “Austric” 
family of languages exist?). School of Oriental Studies, London Inst., Bul. 6, pt. 1:187- 
200. London, 1930. 

Hoffet, J.-H. Les Mois de la chaine annamitique entre Tourane et les Boloven. Terre Air 
Mer la Géographie 59: 1-43. Société de Géographie, Paris, Jan., 1933. 

Hogbin, H. Ian. Polynesian ceremonial gift exchanges. Oceania 3, no. 1: 13-39. Sydney, Sept., 
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Hough, Walter. Biographical memoir of Jessie Walter Fewkes, 1850-1930. Natl. Acad. Sci. 
Biographical Memoirs 15: 261-283, bibl. Washington, D. C., 1932. 

Howells, William W. Notes on blood-groups and race in the Pacific. Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. 19, 
no. 5: 494-497. Washington, May, 1933. 

Imbelloni, José. Introduccién al estudio de las civilizaciones segin el método histérico-cul- 
tural. Solar 1931: 123-152, Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentine, 1931. Insignia 
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Jenness, Diamond. An Indian method of treating hysteria. Primitive Man 6, no. 1: 13-19. 
Catholic Anthro. Conf., Washington, D. C., Jan., 1933. 

Jochelson, Waldemar. History, ethnology and anthropology of the Aleut. 91 pp., many pls., 
bibl. Carnegie Inst. of Washington, 1933. 

Kampioni, Barbara. The transversus menti, its variations and its innervation. Folia Morpho- 
logica 3, no. 4: 199-213. Warsaw, 1931. 

Kepelino’s traditions of Hawaii. Martha Warren Beckwith, ed. Bishop Mus. Bul. 95. 206 pp., 
ind. Honolulu, July, 1932. 

K jersmeier, Carl. Bambara-kunst. Ymer 4: 321-326. Stockholm, 1932. 

Klingbeil, Waldemar. Kopf- und Maskenzauber. 144 pp. Arthur Collignon, Berlin NW 7, 1933. 

Koppers, W. Bericht iiber die von Gusinde-Koppers zu Anfang 1922 zu dem Feuerlandstamm 
der Yaganes veranstaltete Forschungsreise. ICA 20: 309-314. Imprensa Nacional, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1924. See also Abel, O. 

Korean Folk-Lore (Quarterly) no. 1. Published in Korean, Korean Folk-Lore Society 52, 
Ankuk-Dong, Seoul, Korea, Jan., 1933. 

Krause, Fritz. Gegenwartsaufgaben der Vélkerkunde. Mensch en Maatschappij Tweemaande 
lijksch Tijdschrift vol. 9, nos. 1, 2: 1-20. P. Noordhoff, Groningen, Netherlands. 

Kyrle, G. Endhallstattzeitliche Hiigelgriber im Lindetwalde bei Schairding (Oberésterr.) Mit 
einem Beitrag von Dr. E. Hofmann. AGW-M 62, no. 5: 257-265, 7 text figs. Vienna, 
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Leblanc, E., M. Ribet, F. Morand, E. Curtillet, H. Ezes, and H. Liaras. Recherches sur les 
Berberts 1929-30; 1931. Folia Morfologica 3, nos. 1: 35-44; 4: 217-225. Comité Inter- 
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Lebzelter, Viktor. Die Bergdama des Hererolandes. AGW-Sitzungsberichte 1931-32: 13, 14. 
Vienna, 1932. 
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Lehmann, Rudolf. Bermerkungen zur psychologischen Analyse primitiver Erzihlungskunst. 
Mitteilungsblatt Gesell. fiir Vélkerkunde 1: 9-13. Leipzig, Jan., 1933. 

Liaras, H. See Leblanc, E. 

Linné, Sigvald, and Gésta Montell. Erland Nordenskiéld. Ymer, 1933, no. 1: 91-97. Stock- 
holm, 1933. 

Linton, Ralph. The Tanala, a hill tribe of Madagascar. FMNH-PAS 24 (317), 334 pp., 35 
text figs. Chicago, 1933. 

Looser, Gualterio. Hacha insignia de Llaima. Solar 1931: 201-208. Universidad Nacional de 
Tucuman, Argentine, 1931. 

Magnino, Carlo. Il complesso etnico dei Carpazi: Escursioni nella Rutenia Carpatica. Prefa- 
zione del Sergio Sergi. 8°, 192 pp., L. 20,00. Instituto per l’Europa Orientale, Rome. 
Marin, Louis. Etudes ethniques et classification des sciences. Revue anthropologique 43, nos. 

1-3: 29-36. Paris, 1933. 

Marro, Giovanni. Costume ornamentale precolumbiana e suo riscontro oggidi’ nel Gran Chaco. 
SAP-J 24, fasc. 2: 259-271. Paris, 1932. 

Mathiassen, Therkel. Prehistory of the Angmagssalik Eskimos. Meddelelser om Grgnland 92, 
no. 4, 155 pp., 64 text figs., 11 pls., folded map, Kr. 10,00. C. A. Reitzels Forlag, Copen- 
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Mazumdar, B. C. The Kui or the Kondh people, Man in India 12, no. 4: 245-252; Ranchi, 
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Mazumdar, D. N. The cycle of life amongst the Korwas. Man in India 12, no. 4: 253-275. 
Ranchi, Oct.—Dec., 1932. 

McBride, George M. The Agrarian Indian communities of Highland Bolivia. Am. Geog. Soc. 
Research Ser. No. 15, 27 pp., maps, photos., $.50. Am. Geog. Soc., New York, 1933 

McClintock, Walter. Blackfoot legends: The twin brothers. Masterkey 7, no. 2: 41-46. South- 
west Mus., Los Angeles, March, 1933. 

Merrill, Elmer D. Crops and civilization. Nat. Hist. 33, no. 3: 233-250. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
New York, 1933. 

Métraux, Alfredo. Observaciones sobre psicologia de los indios Chiriguanos, Solar 1931: 89 
122; Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentine, 1931. A propos de deux objets 
tupinamba, Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro Bul. 3: 3-17, Jan., 1932. 

Mettler, A. Les ancuvinas de Tiltil (Chili). SAP-J 24, fasc. 2: 231-234. Paris, 1932. 

Moberg, Ivar. Bidrag till Gotlands kulturgeografi. Ymer 4: 305-321. Stockholm, 1932. 

Monod, Théodore. L’Adrar Ahnet, Contribution a4 l'étude archéologique d’un district sa 
harien. Trav. et Mems. de |’Institut d’Ethnologie 19. 196 pp., 101 figs., 3 pls., 3 fld. maps, 
tbls. Paris, 1932. 

Montandon, George. Race et constitution. Revue anthropologique 43, nos. 1-3: 44-55. Paris, 
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Montell, Gésta. See Linné, Sigvald. 
Monticelli, Juan V. Inhumancién de pdrvulos en la Pampa central. Solar 1931: 291-298. Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentine, 1931. 
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Morand, F. See Leblanc, E. 

Murray, Hubert. Depopulation in Papua. Oceania 3, no. 2: 207-213. Sydney, Dec., 1932. 

Neander, Gustaf. Selim Birger. Ymer 4: 353-356. Stockholm, 1932. 

Nicolle, Charles. Un argument d’ordre médical en faveur de l’opinion de Paul Rivet sur l’ori- 
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Osgood, C. B. The ethnography of the Great Bear Lake Indians. Natl. Mus. Canada An. Rep. 
1931. Ottawa, 1933. 
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43, nos. 1-3: 110-124. Paris, 1933. 

Piddington, Ralph. Raradjeri initiation. Oceania 3, no. 1: 46-87. Sydney, Sept., 1932. 
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Poisson, Georges. L’ceuvre ethnologique de Gobineau. Revue anthropologique 43, nos. 1-3 
131-141. Paris, 1933. 

Powdermaker, Hortense. Life in Lesu: The study of a Melanesian society in New Ireland. With 
a foreword by Clark Wissler. 352 pp., 27 ills., $4. W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., New York, 
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Pozzi, José. Apuntes sobre la vida material de los indios Tehuelches. Solar 1931: 331-348. 
Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentine, 1931. 

Pulleine, R. H. See Fry, H. K. 

Randall-MaclIver, David. The place of archaeology as a science, and some practical problems 
in its development. Brit. Assn. Adv. Sci., Rep. An. Meeting, 1932: 147-168. Office British 
Assn., Burlington House, London, W. 1, 1932. 

Reagan, Albert B. Navajo sports. Primitive Man 5, no. 4: 68-70. Catholic Anthro. Conf 
Washington, D. C., Oct., 1932. 
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Paris, 1933. 

Renaud, E. B. Yuma and Folsom artifacts, Proc. Colo. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 9, no. 2: 5-18; 
Denver, Nov. 19, 1932. Archaeological survey of Eastern Colorado, third report; Univ 
of Denver Dept. of Anthro.; 46 pp.; Denver, March, 1933 
Denver, Nov. 19, 1932. 

Repa, T. Wi. Depopulation in New Zealand. Oceania 3, no. 2: 22 

Ribet, M. See Leblanc, E. 

Rivet, P. Nécrologie: E. Nordenskiéld. SAP-J 24, fasc. 2: 295-307. Paris, 1932. 
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Saindon, J. E. Mental disorders among the James bay Cree. Primitive Man 6, no. 1: 1-12. 

Catholic Anthro. Conf., Washington, D. C., Jan., 1933. 
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Andéol. Revue anthropologique 43, nos. 1-3: 149-155. Paris, 1933. 

Sayce, R. U. Primitive arts and crafts, An introduction to the study of matrial culture. 291 
pp., 58 ills., index, $2.00. Cambridge, Univ. Press; MacMillan Co., New York, 1933 

Schebesta, Paul. Die zentral-afrikanischen Pygmiien. AGW-Sitzungsberichte 1931-32: 14-21. 
Vienna, 1932. 

Schlaginhaufen, Otto. Beobachtungen iiber die Handform bei Schweizern. Bul. Schweizer 
ischen Gesel. fiir Anthro. u. Ethno. 9 (1932-33). Bern, 1933 

Schlaginhaufen, Otto. Die anthropologische Untersuchung an den Schweizerischen Stellungs 
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1932-33, 5 pp., 2 pls.. Biichler and Co., Bern, 1932. Beobachtungen iiber die Handform 
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Schneff, Gerald J. The concept of mana. Primitive Maan 5, no. 4: 53-60. Catholic Anthro. Conf 
Washington, D. C., Oct., 1932. 

Schultze-Jena, Leonhard. Indiana. I: Leben, Glaube und Sprache der Quiché von Guatemala. 
XII, 394 pp., 24 pls., RM 32, 34. Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1933. 
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153. Washington, Mar. 15, 1933. 
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Stifft-Gottlieb, A. Die spitkeltische Wohnanlage von Roggendorf bei Eggenburg (pol. Bez. 
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Taylor, Paul S. A Spanish-Mexican peasant community, Arandas in Jalisco, Mexico. Ibero 

(Americana 4.92 pp., 8 pls., folded map. Berkeley, Calif., 1933. 
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Stone vats. Plateaux du Tran Ninh, Indo-China 


hy, 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


HUGE STONE JARS OF CENTRAL CELEBES SIMILAR TO THOSE OF 
NORTHERN INDO-CHINA 


In 1917 while collecting natural history material in the central part of the island 
of Celebes I observed and photographed a number of huge granite vats. Later’ 
I described these structures and a search of the available literature at that time re- 
vealed that nothing similar was recorded from the East Indian or Oriental regions. 
The only other objects that seemed at all related to these vats were recorded by 
Mrs. Routledge* from Easter island far out in the Pacific ocean. 

Mr. T. Donald Carter of the Department of Mammals of the American Mu 
seum of Natural History, who has recently returned from the Legendre Indo-China 
Expedition, has kindly*put at my disposal the accompanying photographs of a num- 
ber of stone vats that he photographed on what is known as the “plaine des Jarres”’ 
on the Plateaux du Tran Ninh, about twenty miles northwest of Xieng Khouang, 
Laos, Indo-China. 

He reports that on the Plateaux du Tran Ninh there are about 200 vats in three 
groups several miles apart. In a straight line this locality is about 2000 miles from 
Celebes with the South China sea, Borneo and Makassar strait intervening. 

Just as the people of Central Celebes know nothing of the origin of the vats 
there, neither do the people of Indo-China know anything of the history of the vats 
of the Tran Ninh plateaux. 

It is interesting to note that the Moi people of Southern Indo-China are very 
similar in physical features and cultural traits to the Dyaks of Borneo and the 
Toradjas of Central Celebes. 

It is interesting to speculate on the possibility of the waning tribes like the Moi 
in Indo-China being descendants of once powerful people who made stone images 
and vats and migrated far out to the islands of the Pacific. 

H. C. RAVEN 
DEPARTMENT OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
AMERICAN MusEuM OF NATURAL HIsToRY 
New York City 


MRS. BANDELIER’S TRANSLATION OF SAHAGUN 


It is with a revival of pleasant memories that we find the name “Bandelier” 
on a book on Mexico. Mrs. Fanny R. Bandelier and the Fisk University Press should 
receive the thanks of students of ancient Mexico who can well feel gratified at hav- 
ing at last an adequate English translation of Fray Bernardino de Sahagun’s valu- 
able treatise. This together with the colored plates of the manuscript issued by the 
Mexican Government ought to give an additional zest to the work of research on 


' H. C. Raven, The Stone Images and Vats of Central Celebes, Nat. Hist. 26, no. 3: 272- 
282, 1926. 


? Mrs. Scoresby Routledge, The Mystery of Easter Island, 1919. 
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ancient Mexico. No other single work so fully carries us into the living past as that 
of Sahagun. He is our chief contemporary authority on the Aztec culture and no 


other approaches him. He may truthfully be said to be the first ethnologist in the 
American field. Dr. Wissler writes in his Foreword, 

His method should please even the ultra-modern field worker because he gathered about him 
selected native informants, first writing down in the original language what these informants 
narrated. Yet, not content with this procedure, other informants were sought out to listen to 
these texts and comment on their accuracy. Further, natives were encouraged to sketch and 
write in their own symbols, and finally with all these original materials in hand, the good 
father sat himself down to write. 

Using the Bustamente edition, Mrs. Bandelier has translated most successfully 
the first four books. She has thoughtfully included in the present volume a biogra- 
phy of Sahagun from Icazbalceta and Chavero, a geographical sketch of the prov- 
ince of Leon where the birthplace of Sahagun is located, and the very useful and 
necessary material from the bibliography by Icazbalceta. The latter states that 
the bibliography of Father Sahagun is perhaps the most difficult one in Mexican literature, 
for not only did he write a great number of books, essays, and articles on many different sub- 
jects in almost half a century, but he changed, rearranged and often extracted them for publica- 
tion in so many diverse ways that they were often taken as parts at least of different books. 

Finally there is an excellent index. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the second and concluding volume will not be 
long delayed. Promise is given that further additions will be made to the Bibliogra- 
phy. Here we hope to find an account of the laborious and painstaking work of Pasoy 
Troncoso on the Sahagun manuscripts and the publication of these by the Mexican 
Government. No one is better fitted than Mrs. Bandelier to compare the texts of 
the Bustamente and the Troncoso editions. és 

A. M. Tozzer 
SELK’NAM KINSHIP TERMS 

Dr. Gusinde’s list of Selk’nam (Ona) kinship terms' suggests a number of inter- 
esting points. 

Eliminating phonetic refinements and in the interest of economy substituting 
for the author’s rolled “‘velar guttural” the symbol “‘p”” we may rearrange his data 
as follows: 


aiinh father a’me mother 
tca‘nyik stepfather po”’onh mother’s sister, stepmother | 
po”’ot, okwa’n father’s brother kan father’s sister 
tc’é mother’s brother 
ho’o grandfather ra’mhkep grandchild 
hoho’nh grandmother lal son 
t’am daughter 


! Martin Gusinde, Die Selk’nam; vom Leben und Denken eines Jigervolkes auf der Gros- 
sen Feuerlandinsel, 418 f., 1931. 
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a’pek elder brother apka’n elder sister 
a'tce younger brother a”’anh younger sister 
(stepson, brother’s son (m.sp.) stepdaughter, brother’s daugh- 
a’nenk 4 a’nxen 4 ter (m.sp.) 
sister’s son (w.sp.) sister’s daughter (w.sp.) 
{sister’s son (m.sp.) {sister’s daughter (m.sp.) 
a nuet anue ten 
\brother’s son (w.sp.) brother’s daughter (w.sp.) 
wi’ yekar male cousin (first to third degree) 
ka’nkar female cousin (first to third degree) 
a’unk’en father-in-law wai brother-in-law 
a’remc mother-in-law wai’kter son-in-law 
namkc sister-in-law tamwe’xen daughter-in-law 


At a first glance it is obvious that the Selk’nam nomenclature is neither of the 
Hawaiian (Generation) nor of the more usual Dakota-Iroquois (Bifurcate Merging) 
type. In the first ascending generation, which experience indicates as of crucial im- 
portance, maternal and paternal kin are distinguished both from the parents and 
one another. To that extent then the system is Bifurcate Collateral, or—in Dr. 
Kirchhoff’s terminology—of type A.” Correlatively with the distinction in the first 
ascending generation, there are distinct words for son, brother’s son, and sister’s 
son; though the term used by a man for his brother’s son is equivalent to a woman’s 
for her sister’s son. Further, there are distinct words for daughter, brother’s daugh- 
ter, and sister’s daughter; men again designating a brother’s daughter by the term 
a woman uses for her sister’s daughter. In Ego’s generation we have the Lineal 
principle—Kirchhoff’s type B or our English system—of separating siblings from 
more remote kin. 

Functionally, we note first that the Selk’nam were not organized into exogamous 
clans of the ordinary type but into 39 localized paternal lineages, each exploiting 
a topographically delimited hunting territory. Superficially it might appear as 
though these lineages (called by Gusinde Sippen) were virtually true clans composed 
of blood-kin. Actually they differed in the crucial trait of looseness: blood-relatives 
were not allowed to marry, but no one knew the precise limits of kinship, hence 
rigid local exogamy with a predilection for mates from remote territories. To quote 
our author: 


Die nachsten Verwandtschaftsgrade bilden uneingeschrinkt ein Ehehindernis. Niemand 
aber weiss die Grenzen genau zu ziehen. Immer klingt die Mahnung wieder: ‘‘Der Bursche 
muss sich sein Madchen aus weitabliegender Gegend holen! Je grésser die Entfernung, aus 
welcher die Braut genommen wird, um so besser fiir die Heirat!” 


2 Paul Kirchhoff, Verwandtschaftsbezeichnungen und Verwandtenheirat, ZE 64: 41-71, 
1932. 


| 
| 
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The localized lineages, ranging from 40 to 120 persons, do not however imply major 
settlements in which the membership is permanently united. On the contrary, the 
normal phenomenon is economic exploitation by a single migratory family.’ 

These facts in their totality harmonize with the relationship terminology. The 
family, in the narrowest sense, is set off from collateral kin: uncles and aunts are 
not merged with parents; nephews and nieces are not confounded with one’s chil- 
dren; cousins remain distinct from siblings. Further, the emphasis on local exogamy 
quite naturally leads to a division of maternal and paternal relations. 

Levirate and sororal polygyny were both orthodox. The latter occurred “not 
infrequently,”’ the former represented an obligation on the part of the deceased 
husband’s brother, especially if single, to support the widow and her offspring.‘ 
The terminological effect of these twin institutions is different from that commonly 
assumed. Instead of merging father and paternal uncle, the Selk’nam keep them 
distinct; and they merge not the mother and the maternal aunt, but—in consonance 
with sororal polygyny—the stepmother and the mother’s sister. A similar effect of 
the levirate appears in the nepotic terms. 

Dr. Gusinde’s data are likewise suggestive from the angle of distribution. Sys- 
tems with three separate terms for father, father’s brother, and mother’s brother, 
and corresponding terms for the female relatives in this generation, are by no means 
common. Some of the Eskimo tribes conform to this type, and so do a number of 
Californian and Basin peoples, e.g., the Paviotso. Although Dr. Kirchhoff, like 
myself, considers Bifurcate Collateral systems rare, I have found indications of 
such nomenclatures in the literature on the Araucanians and the Sipibo (Ucayali 
river area).° It thus seems desirable to determine the precise South American range 
of this type. 

In conclusion I should like to refer to the Selk’nam rule tabooing direct inter- 
course between a man and his wife’s father. Though the mother-in-law is likewise 
held in high esteem, the avoidance rules apply particularly to the father-in-law. 
Conversation with him is possible only with the wife as an intermediary; and any 
orders by the older man are addressed to the air, as though in soliloquy. During the 
first year of marriage a similar taboo holds for a woman and her mother-in-law. 
Subsequently it is relaxed, but never to the point of permitting speech beyond what 
is absolutely required. As usual, the psychological justification given by the natives 
is the necessity for showing esteem to these connections by marriage.® 

Gusinde’s work is a veritable treasure-trove for comparative ethnographers. I 
earnestly hope that other specialists on North American tribes will examine it for 
features significant from a wider point of view. 

RoBERT H. Lowie 


3 Gusinde, op. cit., 302, 319, 419, 425. 

‘ Op. cit., 338, 343, 347. 

5 R. H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, 130/., 1917; Otto Biirger, Acht Lehr- und Wander 
jahre in Chile, 86, 1909; Karl von den Steinen, Diccionario Sipibo, 1904. 
® Gusinde, op. cit., 332. 
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THE LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF POWHATAN 


Years ago Gerard (AA, n.s., 6: 313 ef seg.) tried to prove that Powhatan was a 
Cree dialect. This led to a controversy with Tooker, the main result of which was to 
show the incompetence of both. I therefore take up the subject once more and pre- 
sent it in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST rather than in a linguistic journal be- 
cause American ethnologists and archaeologists are both interested in the historical 
implications. Our sources are the vocabularies of Smith and Strachey. It can easily 
be shown that the vocabularies are independent; though elsewhere Smith fre- 
quently cribbed from Strachey or Strachey from Smith. It should be borne in mind 
that these vocabularies are very badly recorded and some words do not mean (as 
shown by the testimony of Algonquian languages in general) what they are stated 
to mean; and obvious misprints occur. Furthermore, so many words occur in many 
Agonquian languages and show nothing which is diagnostic of linguistic affiliations, 
that there is only a small residuum with which to operate. I am glad to say that 
small as this residuum is, it is decisive. Gerard was on the right track. The Cree 
affiliations of Powhatan are obvious in view of the words: attemous, dog; woskan, 
bone; meskott, the leg; negeisp, I am full; muskan, the forehead; meskew, the nose; 
hamkone, laddle; huspissaan, leap (this last only partially). Confirmatory are: 
outacan, dish (misprint for ouracan); neir, 1; quire, thou. But Powhatan cannot be 
considered a Cree dialect in the sense, for example, that Moose Factory, etc. are 
This is shown positively by the words: nows, a father (really, my father); kowse, 
father (really, thy father); vhpoocan, tobacco pipe; nus, three. Pointing towards 
this same conclusion are: tapacoh, night; mekouse, nails of fingers and toes. It all 
depends upon how accurately these words are recorded. The same applies to 
mehkewh, bill, beak; meihtucs, tree. If musquaspenne really means red potato 
(which the context favors) and is well-recorded, we have positive proof that Pow- 
hatan has very close Cree affiliations, but that it can not be classified as a mere Cree 
dialect. If the word is well-recorded and means bear potato (cf. Fox) we have only 
proof of the close Cree affiliations. If hauquequins, a little stone pot, is well-recorded, 
we have proof that Powhatan can not be classified as a mere Cree dialect, and it 
would indicate that where s is recorded before a stop consonant probably x or ‘ is 
correct: and would be additional proof that Powhatan is not a mere Cree dialect 
The word vsqwaseins, girl, is favorable to close affiliations with Cree, but is not de 
cisive. If Anbomesk, a village of the Powhatan confederacy (reference misplaced), 
means “white beaver’ and is properly recorded, close Cree affiliations are con 


firmed. A few other words are favorable to Cree affiliations; but differences in 
vocabulary show Powhatan is not a mere dialect. 

Summing up, we may say that Powhatan clearly belongs with the Cree group 
of Central Algonquian languages, that it is closer to Cree than to any other member 
of that group, but that it can not be classified as a mere Cree dialect. A prehistoric 
migration is thereby shown. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 
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NORTH RUSSIAN TRIBES 

A census of the tribes of northern Russia is published together with statistics 

about farms, households, literacy, hired labor, occupations, and mortality rates in 

a sociological review, The Population of the High North according to Data of the 

Census of 1926-27, by P. Y. Terletsky, in the Journal of the Institute of the Peoples 

of the North under the Central Committee of the U.S.S.R., Transactions of the Re- 
search Association, volume 1, issue 1-2. The population figures are as follows: 


Tribe 


Finno-U gro-Samoyed: 
Saomi (Lapari).. . . 
Nentzi (Samoyed and Urak) 
Khanté (Ostyak) . 
Manssei (Vogul) . 
Selkupi (Ostyako-Samoyed) 
Kami (Ishemtsei) . . 
Kareli. . . 
Finns. 
Turki: 
Yakut 
Dolgani (Sakha) 
Tungusso-Manchu: 
Evenkis (Tungus, Orochin) 
Evenni (Lamut). . 
Nannei (Orok) 
Paleoasiatics: 
Luoravedlani (Chukchi) 
Nyimillan (Koryak) 
Itelmen (Kamchadal) 
Odooli (Yukaghir) 
Eteles (Chuvantzi) 
Keti (Ennsaitsi) . 
Nivookhi (Gilyak) 
Eskimos: 
Yuti (Eskimo) 
Unargane (Aleut) 
Slavs: 
Russians. . 
All Others 


No. in 
high 
North 


1682 
15274 
12983 

5468 

1355 

7680 

388 

1428 


22448 
1058 


17513 
2224 
157 


12364 
7387 
3837 

501 
707 
1046 
1664 


1251 
335 


44240 
1911 


Per cent 


of total 
of tribe 
in North 


98.0 
87. 
58. 
95. 
83. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE SNAKE PICTOGRAPHS OF NINE 
MILE CANYON, UTAH 


Nine Mile Canyon is thirty-seven miles southwest of Myton and about fifty 


miles east of Price, Utah. The canyon floor, through which there runs a stream of 
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clear water to join the muddy Green river, known as Minnie Maud creek, is 
scarcely over a quarter of a mile in width anywhere. Bordering this narrow ribbon 
are walls with outward slopes that often exceed 500 feet in height, the edges of the 
adjacent mesas probably exceeding 1,000 feet in elevation above the valley; while 
canyados cut the cliff-mesa walls at right angles to join the master canyon. 


Fic. 1.—Snake pictographs of Nine Mine Canyon, Utah. 1.The double-headed, horned 
snake of group N-P39. (The “N-P” stands for Nine Mile Canyon pictographic group; the 
numbers indicate the groups examined and photographed by us in the order seen.) 2. The 
three-horned snake of N-P13B. 3. The lightning snake of N-P25: notice the rain drops repre 
sented as falling as it darts through the storm clouds. 4. The feathered snake of N-P29. 5. The 
diamond-spotted rattler of N-P7, whose head and tail are now both gone as a result of the 
wear of time. A coiled spotted rattler is also shown in N-P3A. 6. The snake of N-P21. 7.The 
diamond-spotted rattlers of N-P47, one of which is plumed. 


The ancient inhabitants (Basket Makers, Fremont culture people, and especially 
the Pueblos of Pueblo No. II times) of this picturesque canyon left their rock writ- 
ings on every suitable rock face that they could find. Among these glyphs are nu- 
merous drawings of snakes, several of which are diamond-spotted rattlers. Many of 
these are much like and several exactly like the Southwestern plumed (horned or 
feathered) snake drawings, and conjecturally somewhat like, or at least suggestive 
of, the “Great Plumed Serpent’? drawings of Mexico and Yucatan. Some of the 
drawings of these plumed reptiles seem to be represented as having been drawn on 
long strips of buckskin, or were wood carvings, which were either placed in front of 
ceremonial actors or carried in a procession in certain ceremonies. The drawings also 
seem to show that snake (also lightning, and possibly fire-dragon) worship was a 
part of the worship of the ancient peoples of this region. 

ALBERT B. REAGAN 
Ouray, UTAH 
KICKAPOO 

In the synonymy at the end of the article Kickapoo (BAE-B 30, pt. 1) we read 
“Yu"tara’ye-ru’nu.—Ibid. (‘tribe living around the lakes’: another Huron name).” 
Gatschet’s Wyandot MS. of 1881 is the authority to which reference is made. A few 
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words of explanation are due. I have consulted Gatschet’s MS., and find it given 
there as the name of an unidentified tribe on the southern shore of Lake Michigan. 
However, a copy of a part of Potier’s MS. (dated 1751) in possession of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology reads Ontarayeronnon = Kikap8. This settles the identifica- 
tion beyond possible refutation. I regret to say this important information is not in 
Bulletin 30 of the Bureau; and Ontarayeronnon is not in the said synonymy, nor 
in the one at the end of part 2 of Bulletin 30: but note we find in the second one 
“Ontaraeronon, Ontarahronon = Kickapoo” both of which synonyms are lacking 
at the end of the article Kickapoo in part 1; observe the contradiction given in the 
article Ontarahronon in Bulletin 30, part 2.) 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 


GUILLAUME DE HEVESY’S PUBLICATIONS 

Within the last two years two remarkable contributions have been offered to 
anthropology by Guillaume de Hevesy.' In a bulletin published by the London 
Institution’s School of Oriental Studies de Hevesy challenged the existence of a 
genetic relationship between Munda and Mon-Khmer and of Father Schmidt’s 
Austric Family,? and in a more substantial work* undertook to demonstrate a 
genetic relation between Munda and the Finno-Ugrian stock. 

There can be little said against the crushing bulk of Mr. de Hevesy’s linguistic 
demonstrations. Should some of them prove daring, nay, erroneous, the great mass 
of his material cannot be upset. Many who shook their heads suspiciously at the 
early and daring works of Professor Sapir on Paiute and Southern Nahuatl had to 
admit later that the “‘flair” of a man of genius is able to see beyond a few technically 
incomplete demonstrations. But whenever Mr. de Hevesy makes use of a demon- 
stration which is not entirely convincing, it is usually one set forth as a further 
proof of a fact already clearly established. 

De Hevesy’s discovery of the Finno-Ugrian parentage of the Munda group su- 
persedes his earlier acceptance of Father Schmidt’s Mon-Khmer conclusions in an 
early work, Munda-Magyar-Maori, published under the pen-name F. A. Uxbond. 
Further study led de Hevesy to the conclusion that the deductions made by Father 
Schmidt were untenable. De Hevesy’s phrase on page 190 of the Bulletin, “It is 


! The identification given on p. 202, vol. 73 of the Jesuit Relations, ed. Thwaites, is an 
error; presumably Potier’s work was not available. 

1 In addition to the works cited, the author had access to a communication read by Pro- 
fessor Pelliot to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres Sept. 16, 1932, the MS. of a 
lecture by Guillaume de Hevesy at the Musée Guimet, Paris, and private communications and 
photographs put at his disposal by Mr. de Hevesy. Professor Robert Heine-Geldern, Das 
Geheimnis einer Schrift, Pester Lloyd, Nov. 27, 1932, contains a good exposé of Mr. de Heve- 
sy’s discoveries concerning the Easter island scripture. 

?On W. Schmidt’s Munda-Mon-Khmer Comparisons: Does an “Austric” Family of 
Languages Exist? Bul. School of Oriental Studies, London Inst. 6, pt. 1: 187-200, 1930. 

3 Finnisch-Ugrisches aus Indien, Vienna, 1932. 
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regrettable that W. Schmidt has not noticed in the very next line of the dictionary”’ 
(of Campbell), could serve as a motto for almost 70 of Father Schmidt’s “‘compari- 
sons” of Munda and Mon-Khmer words. It is obvious now that the root of the 
Munda words is by no means the second syllable, but clearly the first. One can not 
very well compare digic (to doubt, to offend, to suspect, etc.) with the Bahnar word 
gogek (to tickle), and the Khmer word Dangic (to injure), when in the next line of 
Campbell’s dictionary he could find digdha (to doubt), digak (to be in doubt, 
doubtful). 

De Hevesy’s constructive solution is set forth in the brilliant linguistic work 
much too modestly entitled Finnish-Ugrisches aus Indien. A discussion of lin 
guistic niceties cannot be aimed at in this journal, and no Stichprobe could give 
the reader an idea of de Hevesy’s exact demonstrations. In dealing with his material 
Mr. de. Hevesy had the great advantage of being Hungarian, having at his disposal 
a perfect knowledge of at least one of the languages involved. And it may be added 
that he has put forth entirely new ideas on obscure points of Hungarian linguistics, 
notably concerning the possibility of retracing an extinct category of animate and 
inanimate by the plural formations in -ok (for animate) and -ak (for inanimate). 
The strange existence of the article a (or az) in singular in the middle of various 
sentences in plural (elloptak a lovainkat =sie-stahlen das Pferde-unsere = they-stole 
that horses-of-ours) has also been tackled, and perhaps not unsuccessfully. The 
phonetic, morphologic, and lexicographic parallels are stunning—and simple—for 
a man of Mr. de Hevesy’s abilities. One might desire a more detailed phonetic 
demonstration for every word, because it is very strenuous to go back at every step 
to the chapter on phonetics. This, however, is not a criticism, but the complaint 
of an average reader. 

Comparatively the chapter on declension is less good, but still remarkable. Mr 
de Hevesy had not known that several weeks after his book was published Mssrs. 
Meillet and Sauvageat were to point out in a discussion at the Société de Linguisti 
que that the Finno-Ugrian declension emphasizes the realistic cases (instrumental, 
ablative, locative) while the Indo-European favors the abstract ones (genitive, 
dative). 

When in his lexicographic analysis de Hevesy points out that both Munda and 
Magyar use two varieties to define the species (hay-and-straw in Magyar, grass 
and-straw in Munda, etc.), or when reiterations of the type sig-big are to be 
found in identical ways in Hungarian and Munda, nay, when a phonetic parentage 
can be traced, there can be little said against him. There remains of course the 
arduous point of infixation in Munda. Further evidence will be required before set 
tling this point, but as Mr. de Hevesy points out, what little is known of Munda in 
fixes can not very well be used to prove that Munda is not Finno-Ugrian. 

Like everyone else, Mr. de Hevesy thought it was his right to draw historic in 
ferences from his discovery. He states it as his belief that the Aryans found a great 
Finno-Ugrian civilization in India, and that the Turkish aristocracy of the Magyar 
invasion in Europe had Munda-Finno-Ugrian troops. 
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Mr. de Hevesy’s discovery concerning Easter island will be dealt with more sum- 
marily. It has stirred up endless comments and almost undivided admiration. The 
facts are plain: The bustrophedon scripture of the famous Easter island tablets 
is closely related, one may almost venture to say identical, with the signs of the Mo- 
henjo-Daro seals. This similarity goes deeper than superficial resemblance of graphic 
representations. When fishes are accompanied by what we may call for simplicity’s 
sake “accent circonfléxe,”’ or when human figures hold in their hand huge U-shaped 
unidentified things, one may still be supercritical and quote chance. But when signs 
where the original meaning is no more discernible, are found to be identical, com- 
plex signs, nay, sign-groups, the possibility of chance is at once eliminated, and an- 
other riddle is offered to the anthropologist: What is the connection between Mo- 
henjo-Daro and Easter island? 

Mr. de Hevesy has an explanation. If he had not put it forth, others would have. 
We have to take cognizance of it. Whether or not his inferences—or the inferences 
of anybody else—are correct, we cannot know. But the facts, the plain facts, re- 
main. Mr. de Hevesy had the courage and the intelligence to look for the right thing 
in the right place. A group of brilliant scientists is actually busy clearing up every 
detail available. 

In any case the signature of Easter island chiefs, and also the signs on the statues 
of the same island are different from the scripts of the tablets. One ‘may believe 
that they belong to another civilization. Many things point to Indo-Polynesian 
relationships, from Quatrefages to Hornell’s work on the canoes of Coromandel. 

We cannot concern ourselves here with Prof. Heine-Geldern’s recent paper “Die 
Urheimat der Austronesier’”’ in Anthropos, where the theory of Polynesian migra- 
tions is once more receiving a new and—so it seems—better shape. But whatever 
the explanations may be—and de Hevesy admits Heine-Geldern’s conclusions— 
the facts of his discovery remain. What anthropology is starved for are facts—big- 
ger and better facts. 


GEORGE Doso 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


FATHER A. G. Morice, O.M.I., by a unanimous vote of the joint committee of 
the Senate and Council of the University of Saskatchewan, was, on May 12th 
granted the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws “‘in recognition of his eminent con- 
tributions to Anthropology and History.” The immediate occasion of that step was 
the recent publication of his monumental work on The Carrier Language. The 
President of that University came all the way from Saskatoon to Winnipeg to in- 
vest him with the insignia of his new degree. Dr. Morice was the first M.A. of that 
Institution. 


TIBETAN-ENGLISH DicTIoNARY: A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Tibetan 
Language with Sanskrit equivalents of important terms, loan-words and data on 
Tibetan living dialects by Georges de Roerich in collaboration with Lama Lobzang 
Mingyur Dorje will be issued in the course of 1934 by Urusvati Himalayan Re- 
search Institute of Roerich Museum, Naggar, Kulu, Punjab, India; and 310 River- 
side Drive, New York. The same Institute has in preparation three volumes of 
Tibetica: Tibetan Dialects of Lahul, by Georges de Roerich, Life of Mar-pa, trans- 
lated from the Tibetan text by de Roerich, and History of Buddhism by Padma 
dkar-po, translated by de Roerich. Volume I (1931) of the Journal of the Institute 
is available for $.75, and volume II (1932) for Rs. 5. Volume III is in preparation. 


THE SOcIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CouNCIL list of appointments for the academic 
year 1933-34 includes the following grants-in-aid of anthropological research: 

Joun M. Cooper, Professor of Anthropology, Catholic University of America, 
to aid in the completion of a study of the ethnology of the James bay area. 

MELVILLE J. Herskovits, Associate Professor of Anthropology, Northwestern 
University, to aid in the completion of an ethnographic account of the Negroes of 
Dahomey, West Africa. 

RosBert A. McKENNAN, Instructor in Sociology, Dartmouth College, to aid in 
the completion of an ethnographic study of a Kutchin group of Athabascan Indians 
in Alaska. 

RONALD L. Otson, Associate Professor of Anthropology, University of California, 
to aid in the completion of a study of the social organization of the Tlingit Indians 
of Southeast Alaska. 

The following Fellowships were granted: 

LesTER E. Kir, Assistant Professor of Geography, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for a study of the relation between the physical environment and the eco- 
nomic problems of the people in the west of Ireland. 


Cuartes P. Loomis, Assistant and Tutor in Sociology, Harvard University, 
for a study of the typological method of research in sociology, to be carried on in 
Germany. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH, the Tulane University 
of Louisiana, announces its Middle American Pamphlets, to be collected as Publica- 
tion No. V of the Middle American Research Series. Individual pamphlets are avail- 
able at fifty cents apiece. 


THE DENVER ART MusevM now has available bound editions of the first fifty 
numbers and index of its Indian Leaflet Series for $3.25. Single copies range in price 
from $.10 for one, to $.03 apiece for over 500 copies of a single issue. The leaflets 
are prepared by F. H. Douglas, Curator of Indian Art of the Denver Art Museum, 
in collaboration with Dr. Jean Allard Jeancon of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


THE AcTES DU DEUXIEME CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE LINGUISTES may now 
be purchased, by American members of the Congress for Swiss fr. 21.80; by non 
members for 25.80. Remittances should be sent to MM. Pictet et Cie, 6, rue Diday, 
Geneva, marked ‘“‘Actes du Congres de Linguistes.”’ 


PROFESSOR V. SuK presented at the York meeting, 1932 of the British Associa- 
tion a paper on Human Races on the Basis of Serological Tests, an abstract of which 
appears in the British Associational Journal—Sectional Transactions. 


ANTIQUARIATSKATALOG Nr. 679 “PRAHISTORIE: Eine Sammlung von Zeit- 
schriften, Biichern und Monographien zum Teil aus dem Besitz von Dr. H. Moete- 
findt, Leipzig,’”’ may be obtained from Buchhandlung Gustav Fock, Postschliess- 
fach 100, Leipzig. 


THE BULLETIN DE LA SocréTE SUISSE D’ANTHROPOLOGIE ET D’ETHNOLOGIE 
1932-33, containing the annual report, list of members, résumés of communications 
presented before the anthropological and ethnological section of the Société hel- 
vétique des Sciences Naturelles at Thoune in August, 1932, and a memoir, Beobach- 
tungen iiber die Handform bei Schweizern, by Otto Schlaginhaufen, may be pur- 
chased for 3 francs by addressing the Institut anthropologique de |’Université, 
Zurich 7, Plattenstr. 9. 


Miss Frances DENSMORE, collaborator of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
returned on February 20 from field work among the Alibamu, Choctaw and Semi- 
nole. More than 200 songs were recorded on the trip and specimens obtained in each 
locality. The observations yielded interesting data on the connection between 
music and the former contacts of the tribes. 


THE Jornt MEETING of the American Anthropological Association and Section 
H, American Association for the Advancement of Science, in Chicago June 22-24, 
held three sessions devoted to Ethnology, Archaeology, and Physical Anthropology, 
respectively. Papers were presented by Drs. Laufer, Herskovits, Brown, Redfield, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 557 
and Sapir; by Drs. Olmstead, Speiser, Caso, Parr, Field, and Krogman;and by Drs. 
Todd, Addison, Donaldson, Herrick, Papez, and Kappers, in the respective fields. 
Dr. C. U. A. Kappers gave the evening address at the annual dinner June 23. 


Tue Forty-EIGHTH ANNUAL Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology is 
the last of this series to be published in royal octavo size with accompanying scien- 
tific papers. In the future, annual reports of the Bureau will consist only of the ad- 
ministrative report, which will be issued in octavo form. 


Dr. E. L. Mitostavicu, Milwaukee, formerly Associate Professor of Patho 
logical Anatomy at the University of Vienna, Austria, and later Professor of Path 
ology and Director of the Department of Pathology and Bacteriology at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, was nominated by His Majesty King Alexander I of Jugo 
slavia as Professor of Legal Medicine and Director of the Medico-legal Institute at the 
Royal University, Zagreb, Jugoslavia, for which position he is soon departing from 
\merica. 


THe AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES offers in 1934 grants in aid of 
research and post-doctoral fellowships for training and research in the humanities. 
The grants are in two categories: small grants, not exceeding $300, and larger grants, 
not exceeding $1,000. Applicants for grants must possess the doctorate or its equiva 
lent, and must be actually in need of the desired assistance and unable to secure it 
from other sources. The grants are made for specific purposes (other than living 
expenses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photostats, secretarial assistance, etc., 
in connection with projects of research actually under way. 

The fellowships have a basic stipend of $1,800, to which allowances for travel, 
expenses of research, and other purposes may be added. Applicants must have the 
doctorate, must not be more than 35 years of age, and must have demonstrated 
unmistakable aptitude for constructive research. 

Information respecting grants and fellowships, as well as application blanks, may 
be secured from the American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. All applications must be filed by December 15, 1933, and awards 
will be announced in March, 1934. 


Dr. Konrap Hormany, prehistorian of Niirnberg, Germany, died on May 2, 
1933, at the age of 73 years. 

WE REGRET TO NOTE the death of Professor Frederich Starr which occurred in 
Tokyo on August 14. 
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